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THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Will not be the organ of any clique or party. It will know no such distinction 
as North and South, but will be American in the broadest and most legitimate 
acceptation of the term. 

While giving due prominence to American Literature, it is our intention 
that no foreign work of decided merit and value, whether French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, &c., shall be overlooked. The best will be examined in the 
original ; and such new facts or interesting theories as they may be found to 
contain will be brought under review, and discussed in a liberal, cosmopolitan 
spirit. 

Educational publications will receive careful attention, especially Greek and 
Latin Text Books. From thirty to forty pages will be devoted to discriminating 
notices and searching, impartial criticisms, of new books, translations,&c. Ina 
word, nothing will be omitted which ought to be expected in a critical journal 
of the first class. No pains or expense will be spared to render it, in fact as 
well as in name, Tae Nationa Quarteriy of America. 








EXTRACTS FROM LEADING JOURNALS. 


From the Boston Post. 

This list is sufficient to show the great variety, no less than the intellectual interest, of the 
subjects discussed ; and we feel bound to acknowledge that not one of these papers is of a second- 
rate order. They are all of the style and standard with which we have long been familiar in the 
best Quarterlies of London and Edinburgh. In this respect the National Quarterly now unques- 
tionably stands at the head of the Periodical Literature of America 


From the Boston Banner of Light. 

That gentleman (the Editor) is already widely and favorably known through his very able 
contributions to the Wesiminster Review, the Dublin University Magazine, North American Keview, 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education, and other similar work His papers on various 
important subjects clearly indicate the possession of a genial disposition, a generous heart, and 
enlightened and comprehensive views of men and things. 





From the Cincinnati Commercial. 

This Review is edited and largely written by an accomplished scholar and excellent critic. 
Edward |. Sears, A. B. It has maintained a character for solid excellence and fair-minded 
criticism. — 

From Morris & Willis’ Home Journal. 

Well warrants our declaring it to be the Review par excellence of the country. Its pages are 
marked by accurate and deep research, profound scholarship, and unprejudiced and fearless 
criticism —— 

From the Natimal Democratic Quarterly Review. 

An able literary organ, upon the dignified plan of the British Quarterlies, has been long needed 
in New York. Mr. Sears bas at length supplied the deficiency. We recognize in the Naticnal 
Quarterly Review a periodical of eminent worth to the American world of letters. We are happy 
to learn that its first volume has ‘-rounded to’’ with the prospect of such a future as its peculiarly 
commendable merits so justly deserve. * * * We have no doubt these ideas have occurred 
to Mr. Sears in the conduct of his brilliant Review. Its articles have exhib ited a direct applica- 
tion of our remarks—generally fair and candid, often able and erudite, and always tree and fear- 
less, to which latter much of their sparkling quality isdue. * * * The department of belies 
lettres is conducted with marked care, enlightenment, and independence. In fact we are warmly 
sincere when we say that for freshness, variety. and interest, Mr. Sears has given us the best 
type we have yet seen of a racy, sagacions American Quarterly 


From the Baltimore American. 

We have before spoken commendingly of this critical journal, and we feel well assured that 
its elevated literary character will commend it to public favor, In the present number there is 
scarcely an article which does not possess more than ordinary imterest to the generality of 
readers, and we think the wide dissemination of a literary work of so much ability will prove 
of great public advantage. —_—--- 

From the Canadian Post. 


Indeed, on the whole, the Quarterly is far superior to any thing of the kind on this side of the 
Atlantic. Mr. Sears, the Editor, is a gentleman of much talent and finished scholarship. He 
has chosen a difficult task ; but, so long as he continues to perform his work after the sample be- 
fore us, he will have our best wishes for his success, 


Rw For continuation of Prospectus , see page 45 of Advertisement 


WY KOOP, HALLENBECK 4 THOMAS, PRINTS FULTON STREET, N.Y 
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PROSPECTUS OF 


Lee: BUS'PON POST, 


THE LARGEST PAPER PRINTED IN NEW ENGLAND, 


THE PRESS AND POST, 


- AWN D-_— 


THE BOSTON STATESMAN & WEEKLY POST, 


FOR 1861. 


DAILY POST, - - - - - = - = © = = $8.00, 
PRESS AND POST, Semi-weekly (Movypay ayp Tuvespay) 4.00, 
STATESMAN AND WEEKLY POST (Fripay - = 2.00. 


rnals are edited by CHaries G. Greene, Ricnarp Frotumvcnam, Jr., and Natn’t 




















Gc. CG and employ a large corps of Assistant Editors, Reporters, and Correspondents u 
neither bor nor expense is spared to make their columns valuable They have been pub 
nearly thirty years ; have a range of subscription exceeded in extent and aggrega 0 paper 
in New 1g 

The « mns of these papers are filled with a great variery of useful and entertainir 
matter. Their editorials mestic and foreign correspondence reports of lectures irine 
epartment daily monetary art and W ekly financial review literary notices poetic 
contribut s and humorous matter form a Variety designed to meet every taste 

TI ADVERTISING COLUMNS embrace an almost entire synopsis of the nes f New 
Fnglam ul m that department of the paper alone can b btained a cor t impr n of 
the charact of trad ts fa ties and its operation while the financial editorials give an 


f passir ents in the commercial wi wrld 


THE PRESS AND POST 


Is m rom the Dary’s contents, and published every Monday and Thursday morning It is 
clea und ha mely print m tine paper, in clear type, and the subscription is four dolla ‘ 
year rhis journal with its ample prices current and general view of the markets, together wit! 
a careful sv if 3 of news, miscellaneous a iligence, ete., 18 admirably adapted to answer the 
wants of country merchants, or readers out of Boston. To Clubs of ten or more, paid in advanc 


a reduction of twenty-five per cent. will be made 


The Boston Statesman and Weekly Post 


Forms a racy and complete re weet eee tenes and contains the news of every descript n 
fact, a brief and comprehensive history of passing events ; foreign news in detail, domestic 
informat agricultural items, commercia! and monetary articles, statements of trade, of the 
weather, of crops, etc., accounts of meet 1 ree rds, news of every description, poetry 
pleasant reading matter, hun items, epigrams ; in fa 


A COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


A vehicle for every species of useful and entertaining 
each issue, A PLEASING story. The Statesman i: on the LARGEST SIZED paper and on new 
and beautiful typ It has a very large circulation 1 its rapidiv increasing list is tt bes 
evidence of its popularity It is supplied at the rate of TWo DOLLARS a vear for single subseriy 
tions CLuRs, taking ten or more copies in one packing, will be supplied at ONE DOLLAR AND A 
HALF A YEAR 


THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
Involves a large expenditure ; contains varied and accurate reports as to all branches of trade 
and is second to that of no paper published in New England 

he journals are carefully conducted, and edited in faith in Democratic principles, but 
in a spirit of conciliation to all parties As advertising mediums they are unsurpassed 
penetrating as they do into such a variety of households scattered over the whole Union, and 
us they are by all classes of the community, they furnish an opportunity for the diffusion of 
rmation which can scarcely be obtained elsewhere 








information ; among which will be found, in 











As the above papers are printed on one of Hoe 
& Cov’s Fast Presses, we are enabled to delay their 
publication until the latest moment. 


@ the circulation of the Boston Post is not surpassed in extent by any paper of its 


size in the United States 
BEALS, CREENE & CO., 


Nos, 40 & 42 CONGRESS STREET, Boston, 
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NEW YORK SPECTATOR, 
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W YORK 
It > t xty-four years 
i by any of its coutemp 
My i ( tents it 
1 the times, aud lurnishes its 
4 tht 
LATEST NEWS 
f t Wor lu this 18 owing 
‘ popularity 
UNDAY and THURS 
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rk y hour of paclication 
i xm iu rts of ail matters of Interest 
i t ing Cites reliabio 
‘ atid Cog t ports from 
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u i. a it imusual merit 
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- ‘ s 4 vocurate Wholesale price 
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“As a Family Periodical, 











| New York CTATOR iS unsurpassed. Its 
ailing articles ciscuss every t pic of interest 
that chgages p attention, and are written 
nier a p sense of responsibility 
é sevidet that its literary publications 
ar the t exalted character, the publish 


to the charn 


SOT 


fer With } 


“> a 


ing sketches, 


ko ITH, 





Which have been written especially for the 
Sve f the most accomplished 
Am an writers , and to the intensely inter 
ost story of 

= ‘Hast Iuymme,’’ 
On t most successful productions of the 
jay 


; he - Pork Spectator 


FOR 1861 





W be sUrERK in all departments, to any 
of its predecessors Arrangements have been 
mad th som the most popular writers 
t tv, to cont te to its literary depart 

t l 4 Due south’’ is now 

e ¥ in eparing a series of articles on 
CLUBS which will contain sketches of all 
the« ted Clubs from their inauguration by 
“I ALTER RALEIGH to their succeseful operation 
in the present day ; together with a full de- 
script f the Clubs of New York Uther 
articles will be announced hereafter, Therefore 


Now is the time to Subscribe. 


To all non-subscribers, who dk 
it, the Proprietors will send a copy 


gratis, for one month on the receipt of 


the address. 

During the year the Proprietors desire to add 
100,000 

Names to their list of subscribers, and, as an 

additional inducement to their friends to take 

ab interest ln accomplishing that object, they 

make tie lollowing propusilious -— 


Any one, who w " 
subse r ibers with $6.00, W 
‘ opy ot eithes 
, 45 the sender nay sire 


WREALIES,. 


s of tesco 
ve r 


ue year a of the f WiLg 
pudlication 


HARPER'S 
HOME JOURNAL 
DATLIEVAY EVENING POsT, 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
CUUNTRY GrNILIMAN, 
RKURKAL NEW YORKKEI 
NEW YORK I GER, 
NEW YORA WIEKLY 
LIFE ILLUSTI 1) 
VANITY FAIR 


MONTHLIES,. 
AGRICULTURIST, 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
GODLY'S LADYS’ BOOK, 
HARI’ER’S MAGAZINE, 
KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE, 
LESLIE'S GAZEYVIE OF FASHION, 
MERRKY’S MUSEUM, 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
YANKEE NUTIONS, 
NIC-NAX, 


To Clu 
will be se 





8 the terms 
en by the kk 


are exceedingly liberal, 


lowing prices 


as 









One copy one year, .$38 00 
Two copies one year, 5 00 
Five copies one year 11 00 
Ten copies: he year, (sent to one address).20 00 
Fifteen copies one year, ( 28 00 
Twenty copiesoneyear,( ‘“* “  )...85 00 

Payable invariably mv apvance, at the office, 
or remitted by mail to the office direct 

Any person, sending us a club of twenty or 
more, will be entitled to an extra copy 


Single specimer 
on applicat 10n 


FRANCIS HALL & CO., 


PROVRIETORS, 


No. 46 PINE STREET, N. Y¥. 


copies will always be sent 
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| 
| 

VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE, | 
AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH | 
| 


FAMILY & DAY SGHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES, | 

Nos. 3 and 5 West Thirty-eighth St., | 
MURRAY HILL, 

Two doors from Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


Will re-open on Wednesday, September 18th. Continues in ses- 


| sion till the 25th of June, and receives pupils at any time. 


The Edifice, planned expressly for the School, and warmed 


| by hot water, with a pure summer-like air, is in the highest and 
| most beautiful part of the city. 


| 

| 

| 

PHYSICAL TRAINING | 


Constituting a part of the daily course of education, the entire 
absence of low and depraving incentives, the pervading spirit 
of a pleasant home life, and thoroughness in whatever studies 


are undertaken, especially characterize the School. 


FRENCH 1S SPOKEN. 


The ablest masters are employed for French, Italian, German, 
Piano-forte, Harp, and other accomplishments. 


September. 


For full information, see Circular, 


} 
| 
| 
The next academic year begins on Wednesday, the 18th of | 
| 
for which apply to | 


Rev. D.C. VAN NORMAN, LL. D., Principal. 
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SOUTH-END COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


This School, designed to afford a thorough Collegiate Education to a very limited number of 


h combines what the Principal deems the best features of the English and 


boys, on a plan whi 
American systems, will be reopened on Thursday, September 26th. 


Four Boarders only are received. Terms can be ascertained on application to 
) PE 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D., Principal. 


REFERENCES IN BOSTON 


Rev. Dr. Huntington, Dr. Winstow Lewis, Marquis Lovsapa, 

Rev. Dr. Wess, Col. C. G. GREENE, Hon. G. 8. Hittarp 
Rev. Dr. Bouies C. W. Moore, Esq., Dr. Dana, Am. Academy 
Rey. C. F. Kyicat Professor Hors¥Forp B. F. Burerss, Esq 


Rev. Dr. Watson, U.S. N | E. 1 Spars, Esq., A. B., Ed. N.Q R., New York, 


EBEDUCATIONALZL WORE S, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D., 


PRINCIPAL OF THE SoUTH-END COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Boston 


8vo.—Price, $3.00 


A New Edition of the Third Decade of ivy, with copious Notes and Illustrations, historical, 
geographical and critical. By E. R. Humpareys, LL. D 


London: Loncmans & Co 


‘*The notes to Humphreys’ Livy are of such a character that, far from encouraging indo 
lence on the part of the student, they encourage him to industry by pointing out the beauties of 
the author and exhibiting the hidden resources of the Latin language.—.National Quarterly 
Review, Sept. 1860 


In 12mo., 3d Edition, much enlarged, price $2.00. 


Exercitationes Iambice, or Original Exercises in Greek Iambic Composition. 
By FE. R. Humesrers, LL. D 
Cambridge: Mac Mutan & Co 


“ The standard class-book of Greek Iambic Composition.’’—Atheneum 
A most efficient help in this branch of Classical Education.’’—Educational Times 
‘Very well calculated, indeed, to answer the purposes for which you have composed it.’’— 
Lord Bishop of London 
There are many capable of preparing a valuable edition of Livy, who could not write one 
of the Greek exercises in the other volume, whose title is at the head of our notice, much less 
do so with the elegance and accuracy which characterize the Greek compositions of Dr. Hum 
phreys, whose text-books we gladly commend to the friends of classical education as the best of 
their kind which it has been our privilege to examine.’’—National Quarterly Review. 


12mo. Price, $1.00. Second Edition 


Manual of Greek and Latin Composition. By E. R. Humpureys, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS OF ENGLAND 


Orford and London: J. H. Parker & Son 
(Used as a Text-Book in the English Universities and Public Schools.) 


Distinguished from other works of a similar character by the easy and idiomatic turn of 
the Fnglish passages set for translation.’’—Guardian, Oct. 31, 1855. 

The observations which precede the respective exercises are clear and concise. The exer 
cises are well adapted to exemplify the peculiarities of the fwo languages. and are accompanied 
by observations and hints for the guidance of the student.’’—Atheneum, Nov. 3, 1855 
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TROY, RENSSELAER CoO., N. Y. 


MR. & MRS. JOHN H. WILLARD, Prrnerpats. 


Assisted hy more than Twenty Professors and ‘Teachers. 












This Institution is most favorably located for health and comfort, as well as for th va 
of the taste for the beautiful in nature The principal building of one hu and eighty feet 
levgth, stands on a well-wooded park. In the rear an area for exe se in the open air 
building of sixty feet by thirty, which is devoted to the teaching and practice of music, and 
other exercises as interfere with the quiet order of the study iss I 

INTERNAL ARKANGEMENTS AND Paysical EXercises.—l’upils from a distance are re l to 
the family of the Principals, and regarded with parental watchfulness, the most vigilant attention 





being given to their health, and the cultivation of their morals and manners. The rooms of the 
teachers, and that of an experienced nurse, are among those of the pupils 











Monat Lveivence anp ReuiGious INstrection.—A moral atmosphere is provided, in which the 
best affections of the heart are cherished. This is effe 1 by making th i} sealthy and 
happy among themselves, surrounding them by teachers whom they can respect and love 
I Principal devotes much personal attention to private instruction and couns¢ and to familiar 

1 mo ind religious subjects—enforcing the lessons of obligation and responsibility 
with tl a s of the Holy Scriptures 

[MSCIPLINE government is parental. A conscientious regard to right is impressed 
the minds of the 

INTELLECTUAL t i, 





aTion.—In the course of study a regular gradation of subjects is observe 
adapted to the expanding capacities of the pupils 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS. —With th erer studies which give dignity and efficiency, are combined 
nies \ 

















t wen iplishments which confer grace and elegance Much attention is devoted to Music 
iV il and Instramental, to Drawing and Painting, and to the French Language 
LinkaARY AND Apparatus.—The Institution is furnished with a Library for al reading and 
referer hilosephical and Chemical Apparatus, a Cabinet of Minerals and Shells, Maps, Charts, 
G Menke a ustration 
' res. —Th rs of y ition have the advantage of Lectures of the highest 
order ~ e, History, Literature, Art, &c 
Comwrosirion.—An original Cog position is required each week. Composition is also taught in 
< th every study which will admit of it, by the wri of Analyses, & 
AND CertivicaTes.—Diplomas are awarded to pupils who have pas ry 





» of English stadies, with Latin, or one of the modern Languages 
the dress of her pupils to consist of some unexpensive material, made 

















rsty Parents and Guardians are earnestly requested not to furnish their daughters or 
wa with jewelry, nor uN with them the control of large sums of money They are also re 

sted tu direct which ul the ornamental branches they wish them to pursu ind w t 

i ut Wi tant parents desire their daughters to be furni i with ‘ 
uivances to meet the expense are required 

The founder of this Institu 1, Mes. Emma Wittarp, has he lence or 1¢ Ser i 

s, and is at all times ready to extend to its members the results of her successful exyx 

AS an ¢ alr 

TERMS. 

Two Hesprep avy Twevry-Five DoLLAkS PER ANNUM, OR ONE HUNDRED aND TWELVE DoLLaRs 
AND A HALF PER TERM ; SEVENTY I> aks payable uiva For t sum the puy S ¢ 
titled to board and ali the 1 ‘ssaries connected with it, such as room rent, wa g, fu ht 
& ind to tuition in any or all of the branches constituting the extensive course of English st 
named yw, and lati 

EXTRA CHARGES. 
Music on the Piano $30 per term French.... 7 $15 per term 
Use ino “se + Spanish.... . 16 
M on the Hary 40 Italian... ‘ ono ae 
I f Harp . German , 16 
Singing 0 Drawing and laintir 14 
Mus the Guitar . 30 ‘ Use of Patterns 2 
I f (suitar 2 Oil Painting 20 
vM Orga 0 Rota 
lhe 12 Lect m ¢ nistr £5 | ( 

TO THOSE WHO PREF A STATED SUM, THREE HenpRep AND Firty DoLtaARs Pr ANNUM, ONE 
HexpRED AND Sevevry-Five Dortars PAYABLE AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF EACH TERM 
AND FOR IT THE PUPIL IS ENTITLED To A r ADVANTAGES OF THE INSTITUTION 

I whool Year, cor ting two T 1 mm on t ‘ ud Wednesday of Septem 


son tl ust W i June folowing 




















BROOKLYN 
Collegiate and Lolptechnic Mustitute, — 


Livingston Street, between Court and Boerum. 


~~ 


The Trustees invite attention to the extraordinary educational advantages 
offered by this mstitution 
Its location is central, and of easy access by several city railroads. A large, 
airy, and commodious Epirice, a Liprary of 
Over Two Thousand carefully selected Volumes, 


complete PattosopmicaL and CuemicanL AppaRAtus, an extensive MINERALOGICAL 
CaulNet, and a well-appointed GymyasiuM, are among the material advantages 


it offers to its pupils 


ITS THREE DISTINCT COURSES OF STUDY 


comprise respectively ALL THE ESSENTIALS Of a COMMERCIAL, @ PREPARATORY CoL- 
Leciare, and a Libera Screntiric Education. They cover an extent of Eien 
yeARS ; beginning with the first rudiments of learning, and thoroughly quality- 
ing those who desire it, for the Junior Class in college The most sedulous at- 
tention is paid to the MORAL TRAINING of the pupils ; but corporal punishment ts 
never resorted to 

Che Principal, Dr. JOHN H. RAYMOND, a gentleman of long-established 
reputation as an educator, is assisted by a Fac ulty of 

NINE ACCOMPLISHED AND EXPERIENCED PROFESSORS, 

with an adequate number of carefully-chosen and competent Assistants. The 
Trustees challenge scrutiny into the qualifications of this body ot Instructors, 
Whose past success affords the amplest guaranty of thorough teaching and a ju 
dicious and healthy discipline. 

lhe ‘Terms of the current year commence, respectively, on September 2 and 
November 14, 1861; February 3 and April 17, ls6z Pupils who cnter after a 


term has opened, are charged for the remaining portion only. 


i 


RATES OF TUITION: | 


{ Junior, $15 00 per term. 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, Middle, 3 17 50 ‘ 
Senior, 20 OV 
COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENTS ) Junior, : ~~ a 
’ } Senior, . ; Zo WW 


NO EXTRA CHARGES 


for any branch of study pursued in either of the Departments, including Latin, 
Greek, French, German, Spanish, Natural Science, and the higher Mathematics, 
ri tion, Drawi Ve il Music, & o at 

Mon ticular information may be obtained from the Institute Catalogue, 


the President of the Faculty, or from any member of the tollowing- 


nade 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
J. H. FROTHINGHAM, President. 

S. T. STRANATIAN, JOHN T. MARTIN Db. 5. LANDON, MD., 
LULHER B. WYMAN GEORGE A. JARVIS, M.G. HARRINGTON, 

B. CHITTENDEN, CHAS. S. BAYLIS J. BE. SOUTHWORTH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, JAMES HOW, CHAS. R. MARVIN, 
\. B. BAYLIS, A.S. BARNES, ALEX. M. WHITE 


B. Bb. BLYDENBURGH. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
f . ~ . 
¢ ° yy pees 
@ lassical and G@omnercral 
~ 4 © y ~D v c 
“ey oD % ¢ “» te] 7* 4 1) “~ aye S ~' { 
Boarding Adit day oCsO0L, 
47 and 49 WEST 26th STREET, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND SIXTH AVENUE, NEAR MADISON SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY. 

This School, established in 1856, and enlarged in 1857. was fir 
opened for the reception of a limited number of seleet B ys tview 
to test the practicability of combining in a satisfactory devree the advan 
tages of * Scnoor and Home Epucation,” and Mr. Lovis Erx 
be able to say that the undertaking has suceceded so well as t bre 
him to a zealous continuance of lis original] pian. 

The method of Instruction and Discipline is the same he } 
hitherto :atutor and private t icher: and this, toge her w 
cellent accommodations provided, consisting of a Fine Pray ( ND 
with GYMNASIUM atts l,Goop Airy Dorsirories, and Lieut | 1 
Srcpy-Rooms, will, le thinks, not fail to insure the Moral and |] 
improvement of his pupils, and at the same time secure to the 
comfort as can be e1 jOVe lat Sc co stently with a faitlit “ 
ot duties 

rT} e¢ cour of stu lies embrace the branches necessary to ‘ poli ‘ 
ed watwtion and t » fit yvouny vent] nen 1 rr the College or ( ounting li Ist 
Spee nst tors provided for the English and for the « 5 
that require such aid. There is also a primary class for Be 0 
Years of ape. 

TERMS. 

For Board and Tuition.... $550 00 a year, S87 50 a quart 

‘** Day Scholars , 150 00 7 OO 

* Intermediate Class lim) OO es "yy OO 

Primary Depart 75 00 ™ 18 75 

| ‘ is divi sof 10 weeks en ‘ r 
on ‘ond Mon ! 1 ending on t 
P s entering after ), are charged only for 
atte School ho till 

REFERENCES. 
17 Grat rk Wm M. Clarke Feq., 216 J 
to t t W or = i r 
I i ‘ Loe 
t 14 4 I 
j it Win. N hia im, Esq Ga 
( i }.. 54 S.J I \iabama 
Do 60 W 14 t " \V } ( ‘ I a 
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WANTED. 


or 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


IWACHERS AND EDUCATIONAL CORRESPONDENTS | 


IN EACH TOWN IN ALL THE STATES FOR THE 


NATIONAL TEACHERS INSTITUTE, 1857, | 


REQUIRING ABOUT AN HOUR DAILY. 


) ' 


PROBABLE INCOME 8150 TO $350 A YEAR AND UPWARD, 


According to the locality and attention given 


A PERPECT ARRANGEMENT 10 MEET THE VARIED WANTS OF EVERY COMMUNITY, | 


Full instructions and certificate to act as correspondent will be sent by return 


nail on the receipt of $1 for the attendant expenses. For particulars an 


} 
( 


ulvantages (without commission) inclose & letter stamps Terms to those at 


ty seats, $3, who can appoint their own assistants 


Registered letters may be sent at our risk. 
All communications must be addressed to 


RICE & ANDREWS, 


| 


No. 335 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
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BROWN & TAGGARD’S 
LIST OF BOOKS. 


Carlyle’s Essays. 


Critical and Misceilaneons. In 4 vols., large 12mo. cloth. This edition has been revised and 


annotated the Author, and printed on the finest tinted paper at the * Riverside Press and is 
fully equal to any specimen of book -making yet produced this ¢ try It hasa copious Index, 
and anew portrait engraved expressiy for this edition from a Miniature of recent date 


The Works of Francis Bacon. 











Buown & TacGcarD have in preparation the complete works of Francis Bacor 15 vols 
crown & reprinted from the recent London editio Edited I Sl ry. M f 
| ty ¢ “g rt Leslie Ellis, M. A.. late Fellow « Irinity Coll a Douglas 
Heath, Barrister-at-Law, late I on lrinity College, Cambridg It is the desig 
lisher to issue these works in the highest style of manufacture, and thus ply a want which has 
jong existed for the popular and standard works of our literature, produced & style equal to 
their 5 ts 
Strickland’s Queens of England. 

The illustrated edition containing 14 Steel Engravings. In 7 vols 
The Encyclopedia Americana, 

{ popular Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, History, Politics, Biography ; including a 
coy 8 colin ial articles in American Biography) On the basis of t th edition 
of the German Conversations-Lexi } ted by Franc I Tr, assisted y Vie vorth 
a I Bradlfor W tions bw Prof. Heury V« ub f the U1 sity of Pennsylvania 
In fourteen large octavo nes, containing in all nine thonsand large double -columned pages 
Margaret Fuller’s Works. 

Life Wit tand Life Within An entire new v t f her unpublished ma eripts 
ted by her broth tev. Arthur B. Ful One volum 12r Mem f Margaret } r 
IY Ossoli— Wome ft 19th ¢ tury At Home and Abroad—Art, Literat th n 
1 vol., 12m The foregoing being mplete works of that teemed a ress, Marga 
ret I r, are pub edu n 1 fur: arat te, | | ‘ 

’ ° ‘ 
Cushing’s Manual. 

Rules of Pro fing and Debat i Deliberative Assemblies Ry Luther § shing, for 

tewolve years (Clerk the Mass. House of Representatives. The standard book all over the 


Eaton’s New Treatise on Written Arithmetic. 

Colburn’s First Lessons. 

Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic. Elegantly Illustrated. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. , 

Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History. Revised and Illustrated 
The Universal Speaker. 

Philbrick’s Primary School Tablets. 

Sherwin’s Common School Algebra. 


Rollo’s Tour in Europe. 


Tor %, 16 cloth B zy a new series of Rollo Books By Rev a Abbott: 
Beautifully | tr R Atiant R n Pa Switzer. and—h n the 
I ly — ~ 1 , G va—lKollo in Holland wullo in Naples— 


Jentley’s Pictorial Primer. 
The New Liber Primus. 
Manual of Morals 
The National Accountant. 
BROWN & TAGGARD, Publishers, Boston. 
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JAMES CHALLEN & SON, Publishers, Philadelphia, 1308 Chestnut St. 


EL-KHUDS, THE HOLY; 


GLIMPSES IN THE ORIENT. 


By WILLIAM MASON TURNER, M. D., B. Ph. 


Printed on Super-calendered, Rose-tinted Paper. 
Illustrations Printed ta Colors in Vignette Style, and also in imitation of Photographs. 
1 work contains accurate ds scriptions of Messina. Valetta, Alexandria, 
Cairo, Heliopolis, Jatfa, Ramleh, Kirjathjearim, Jerusalem, Bethany, Bethle- 
hem, Jericho, the Jordan, Dead Sea, Beirut, &c., &e. 





These descriptions were written amid the scenes they describe, and possess a 
truthfu not otherwise readily attainable. Every object of sacred wondei 
in the Cit f Palestine, their history, &c., is minutely given; and the work 
contains d ions relative to many mooted points, such as the identity of the 
Chureh of the Sepulchre, actual site of Golgotha, place of Ascension, & A 
full history of the ancient walls and ancient gates is given—-the modern gates 
and walls likewise fully described. A complete sketch of Jerusalem under the 
(1) Jews, (2) under the Romans, (3) under the Mohammedans, is ¢ i. Also, 
t! ous of the East-—-the Druzes, Maronites, Xc., X« With this is inter- 
sp | narrative of personal adventures on the mountains, in the cities, and on 
the } nN 

Besides the regular record of events, the work contains a// information that 


the tourist may desire; for instance, moneys, exchanges, passports, dragomen, 


language, dress, season for visiting Svria, modes of locomotion, medicines, post- 
office, X Also a sketch of Syrian history-—of the mountains and rivers of the 
East lance at social customs—geological phenomena, &« In it will be found 
every that the traveller may desire 
rhe publishers present the above book as differing essentially from 

other books on the Holy Land, and are assured that its superb sty! publica- 
tion will commend it to every person of taste 

Cloth , $3.50 | English Turkey .. 39.00 

Cloth gilt... £00 | Super Turkey, full gilt o 

Half Calf...... to. oe Antique aka ; 6.00 


Jas. Challen & Son have just puhlished : 


} 
FRUITS AND FLOWERS OF PALESTINE, by Rev. H. S. Osporn. Llustra- 

tions in Oil Colors. Cloth gilt $3.50; super Turkey, 36 
EMS A remarkable work, by 


THE SKELETON MONK AND OTHER Pt 

Francis De Hars Janvier. Cloth, $1; Turkey gilt, 32 
A POPULAR TREATISE ON COMETS, by Prof. J. C. Watson. 31 
LITTLE PILGRIMS IN THE HOLY LAND. Cloth, 75 cents 
BIBLE STORIES IN VERSE. On tinted paper. Cloth, 50 cent 


PHYSICAL AND MORAL ASPECTS OF GEOLOGY, by Prof. Barber. $1 


Any of the above, or any books published in America, will be sent, post- 


paid, at retail pric 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


No. 1335 Washington strect, Boston. 





CECIL DREEME. 


fro 
SERMONS. 
se f Ha and the ; 1 — . $l 0 — " 
EDWIN OF DEIRA. 
VIN ¢ ] 4 By A ‘DER SMITH Aut r Al | i Wit 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 
M BROWN AT OXFORD A Se to * School Deys at R v Toomas Hreurs. 2 vols 
l2me orm wit! “choot Days at Rugby wit ni tiul 
-. t housan ‘ f this admirable aud popular work, by the Author of Sch Days at 
THE KECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. F ni S 2 Lo 
: \ Iw 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 


SOF A ¢ Ifmo. 
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DISBROW’S 


SKATING GYMNASIVM, 


ON CORNER OF 


FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTY-NINTH STREET. 
—_— 


W. D. DISBROW would respectfully inform the residents of Murray 
Hill, its vicinity, and the public in general, that he has taken the establishment 
lately occupied by his son (as a Riding Academy), refitted and converted the 
same into a SKATING GYMNASIUM, for Instruction and Exercise in the Health- 
ful and Invigorating Art of PARLOR AND ICE SKATING, and trusts that the 
enterprise will meet with their approbation and patronage 

Mr. LD. is resolved to make this establishment superior to any in the city, 
keeping in view that selectness and respectability which have ever characterized 
this establishment ; and which, from its superior location, admirable arrange- 
ment, and ease of access from all parts of the city, gives it a decided advantage 

He flatters himself that in presenting a cheap, healthful and rational re- 
creation, it will meet with success 


The rules which will govern this establishment, while it aims not to be ex- 
clusive, will preserve its respectability. The proprietor has engaged the services 
of Mr. J. HAINES, Professor of Skating, whose province will be to instruct 
Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, in an easy and graceful style of Skating, and 
Dancing on Skates. All the fashionable dances of the Ball Room will be taught, 
with the view of civing a series of Soirees to Subscribers, combining the novel 
and beautiful accomplishment of DaNcinG on Skates. It is the Proprietor’s wish 
to devote mornings and afternoons to subscribers, and if supported in his in- 
tentions, will do so Evenings will be devoted to Ladies and Gentlemen for 
Exercise Skatinec, with Music to enliven the scene. ‘The Mornings, from 9 a.m 
to 1 p.m., will be appropriated to Ladies for Lystrucrion and Exercise (during 
which time no gentlemen will be admitted). 

Private Parties can engage the exclusive use of the Academy daily, 
from 1 to3 o'clock, p.m. Ladies, Misses and Masters (under twelve years of age), 
from 3 to 6 Pm 

Gentlemen, for Instruction and Exercise, from 7 to 9 a.m., and from 6 
to 8 p.m 


Skates, of the most approved patterns, for sale, to let, and repaired. 

Mr. Dissrow has made great improvements in the Parlor Skates, combining 
ease, comfort and safety. 

The entire Establishment will be under the supervision of Mr. W. H. DIS- 
BROW, who is erecting a RIDING ACADEMY adjoining his Stables, for the use 
of parties keeping their horses with him, and also for Instruction in Horseman- 
ship 


A SKATINC POND OF NATURAL ICE, 
Covering upwards of half an acre of ground, is being made on the adjoining 
premises, which will be in readiness by the time Jack Frost makes his appear 
ance. The Pond will be exclusively devoted to Pupils, Subscribers and their 
friends 

Terms for the Season, ten dollars for a gentleman and lady. 


The Subscription Book is now open. 
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DR. UNDERHILL’S 


DEPOT FOR HIS 
a mae = _— ee 
i | | | ep _— X ™ 
PURE WINE 


CELEBRATED GRAPES, 


FROM CROTON POINT, 





No. 7 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
WHERE ALL 


THE ADMIRERS OF PURE WINE, 


Made of perfectly Ripe Grapes, 
Can obtainit ; and it is also suitable for the Feeble and Weak, the 


Dyspeptic, the Aged and Infirm, and for Sacramental purposes, 


se Grape Vines furnished for Vineyards. “wa 
RK. T. UNDERHILL, M. D. 


| 
_N. B.—Some Pure New Sweet Union Wine of 1860. 
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THE 


American Sunday-Sthool Anion, 
No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


a large variety of Bool ible for SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
READING HOLIDAY GIFTS 


| 
| 
| 


Publishes 


FAMILY 


s suit 


LIBRARIES, | 


and Also, has constantly on hand a 





full assortment of BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, and the different DEVOTIONAL 
w . . , ; | 
BOOKS, used by the various eva cal denominations, together with othe 
valuable publications suited to any age } 
| 
Among the recent issues of the Society are | 
THE TEACHER ‘TAUGHT. An entirely new edition of a work 
already well known in this country and abroad. Printed uniformly with 
‘The Teacher Teachin ’ 443 pages, l2mo. cloth Price, 75 cents. | 
} th Wea t! S 
" iw uit I s 
s j with ‘ t embrarcs ‘ I nee of subjects, and 3 
t 1 more - h-School T Migeaci 
THE TE Ac HER TE ac HEING ; or, The Principles of the ‘* Teacher 
Taught’ reduced to practi By the same author. 372 pages, 12mo 
cloth Pri 75 cen 
\ N iw l v th vol ! ! 
ed " ‘ l vith I 
1 
THE ROCK.— With an Introduction bv the Rev. Henry A. Boarpman, 
D.D. 364 pages, l2mo. cloth. Price, 75 cents 
Ta th ve th f nata 1 nd of 
cla ‘Ww t ! t r 
wi fail t mpr tu tadidt 
P. le Published by the American Sunday-School Union 
The Sund: Se hool World: A Monthly Religious Newspaper, for 
Sunday-s leachers, Parents, and all who are engaged or interested in 
the Religious [raining of the Young 
Terms,—s' 0 ur. 7 copies, $4.50 per year Twenty $8 00 
ir i’ AYMENT IN ADVANCH 
() » Til ted Paper for Children nd Youth 
The Child’s World,—The Child's World may be had Monthly, or Semi 
Monthly, at th ption of the subscribers, on the following terms : 
To Subscribers in Clubs 
19 Coy vear $9 99 Monthly $1 80 Semi-M 
1 1 20 240 
25 1 88 75 
} ; Ao 7 OO 
488 9 T5 
Oy 6 00 12 ) 
Payment invariably in Advance. 
S P tuit ipplication to 
ALEXANDER KIRKPATRICK, 
of Depositories, 1122 Chestnut , Philadelphia, 
Or ( New ¥ N. P. KEMP. 141 Washington St., Boston 
o . o ve a » by George Crosby 41 West Fourth St 
4 45 Lal St.. Cl Wwe s: J. W Meln tyr 
~ Ml \ H 13 Fourth St.. Louis e, Ky 
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NEw BOOKS 


JUST ISSUED. 


THE MEMORIAL VOLUME 


OF THE 


A. B. C. FF. M. 
By the Rev. R. ANDERSON, D.D. 462 Pages. Price, $1.00 


“Tt ought to find its way to the ‘select shelf’ of every r 
x 
more fawn 


MISSIONARY LIFE IN PERSIA, 


By the Rev. J. PERKINS, D.D. Finely Illustrated. Price, 50 cts 


MEMOTR. OF 


THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 


Price, 50 cents 


TH LIPPLbl CALI TAIN. 


‘We bare sokiom reaf a more toucl 


ling tale, or one which illustrates more clearly the evils 
of Intemperance.'’—Bustn Journal 


ALSO, MANY OTHER 


Beautiful, New and Safe Books for Sabbath-School | 
Libraries. 


Also, BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS, | 


Beautifully bound in flexible cloth covers, and admirably adapted for the | 
ARMY AND NAVY. 

_ AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, | 

28 COR.VHILL, Boston. 

| NICHOLSON BROUGHTON, Jr., Depositary. | 

| Also, at No. 13 Bible House, New York City. Joun G. Brov@nron, Dey 


} 
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WILLIAM H. JACKSON & CO., 


GROCERS 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


-IN- 


dOlines, Ceas, Groceries, 
FRUITS, SAUCES, CONDIMENTS. 
Table and Household Articles, &c. 


—Ee Se 


Families may always rely on getting at our store the best 


> 


Goods, in our line, the American market affords, at reasonable 


prices. 
Goods delivered Free in any part of the City. 
Orders from all parts of the Country promptly attended to, 
Our facilities for ange are such that we can afford to 


sell the best Wines, Teas, Fruits, &c., &c., at the lowest rates 


th ‘y can be procure d in this country. 


188 Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE, 


WS YORw, 
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| lL. ’Ounpov Axavra. H. E. Homeri Opera Omnia, Ex 
Ri vsione Et Cum Notis Samuelis Clarkii, S. T. P. Accessit 
Varietas Lectionum. Ms. Lips. Et Vratislav. Et Edd. Veterum 

Cur Jo. Aveustt Ernesti Qui Et Suas Notas Adspersit. Lip- 

sie. 

2. Preelectiones Academice Oxronii habite.f By Joanne KEBLE, 

\.M. Poetics Publico Prelectore. Oxford. 

Homeri Carminia, cum brevi annotatione accedunt variz Lec- 
tiones et Observationes veterum Grammaticorum, cum nos- 
true wtatis Critica, curante C. G. Herne.  Lipsie. 

THE cvreatest mind that ever mortal had, was, beyond all 
lispute, that of Homer. For at least twenty-eight hundred 
years—most probably three thousand—his works have con- 
tinued to astonish and delight the human race. No great 
poet has appeared in any part of the world, whether in the 
Kast or in the West, in Italy or Persia, in France or India, in 
england or in China, who has not direetly or indirectly drawn 
inspiration from the inexhaustible Homeric fountain. None 
except those who have made examinations, of which but tew 

ven among scholars are capable, have any adequate idea of 
the amount borrowed, often without the alteration of a word, 
by the most renowned of the world’s poets, from the divine 
llomer. What is still more remarkable is, that it is those 


Who have followed him most closely that have succeeded 


\ een WA 
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best. In proof of this, it would be almost sufficient to men- 
tion the name of Virgil, who has drawn three-fourths of the 
materials of his ASneid from the Iliad, and who undoubtedly 
ranks next in majesty and greatness of soul to the great 
master himself. Next come Tasso and Milton, each of whom 
has availed himself largely of the Homeric poems ; nor does 
Dante form an exception to the rule, although his Divina 
Commedia is rather a tragedy, or series of tragedies, than an 
epic. 

This universal admiration is of no modern growth. It 
has existed from the time Lycurgus brought the Homeric 
poems into the Peloponnessus from Crete, or lonia, eight 
hundred years anterior to the Christian era; and how long 
previously they were known and admired throughout the 
Greek Islands, no one can pretend to say. At all events, 
they only required to be seen in continental Greece to be- 
come the delight of all capable of appreciating the beautiful 
and sublime. Poets and painters, philosophers and states- 
men, generals and historians, were equally inspired by them. 
To them Phydias owed his noblest creations ; and it was 
they that stimulated Pericles, his patron, to the most brilliant 
deeds of patriotism and generalship, which rendered him at 
once the wisest statesman, the best orator, and the most 
liberal patron of the fine arts of his time. If it be denied 
that Pericles possessed those qualities, all, of whose superior 
judgment there can be no doubt, bear emphatic testimony to 
the divine excellence of the Homerie poems. Plato and 
Aristotle were alike enthusiastic in their admiration of the 
Hliad and Odyssey, especially the former. Next to the Stagi- 
rite, the best eritic that any age has produced is Longinus, 
whose treatise on the Sublime is pervaded throughout with 
that Homeric tire and spirit which afforded him such genuine 
delight, and which taught him to die like a hero at the hands 
of the executioner, scorning to beg his life even from one of 
the Ceesars. 

In a still more unequivocal manner, if possible, did the 
poets ot Greece evinee their admiration of Homer—espe- 
cially the three most renowned—Aéschylus, Euripides, and 
Sophocles. This can be easily seen by turning to their works. 
Thus the “ Agamemnon” and * Cheephore” of Auschylus 
are based wholly on the Homeric poems. In the former, 
the King of Men is returning from the siege of Troy with 
the beautiful Cassandra as his captive, when he is assassinated 
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by his wife, Clytemnestra, and her paramour, At sgisthus. 
The principal ¢ haracter isthe T rojan prophetess, who pre dicts, 
with startling earnestness, the many woes about to befall the 
house of Agamemnon. Of a kindred character is the tragedy 
of the Choephore. In the latter, Orestes avenges the mur- 
der of Agamemnon ;* in doing which he commits parricide, 
and is delivered over to the Furies, who render him insane. 
The very name of the piece is derived from the libations 
brought by the female Trojan captives, held as slaves by Cly- 
temnestra, to the tomb of Agamemnon. 

Still more Homeric are the tragedies of Euripides, espe- 
cially his Heeuba, Orestes, Andromache, and Iphigenia. In 
the first, we have the sacrifice of Polyxena, whom the Greeks 
immolate to the angry manes of Achilles ; also the vengeance 
of Hecuba on Polymnestor, who, amid the sorrows of her cap- 
tivity, deprived her of her children. In the second, Orestes 
and his sister Electra are tried by the people. Menelaus 
favors their condemnation as parricides, and they are sentenced 
to death ; but it is declared that they must become their own 
executioners. Instead of preparing for their doom, they 
meditate the assassination of Helen. The latter is saved by 
Apollo, who brings about a double marriage, uniting Orestes 
to Hermione, Helen’s daughter, and his sister Electra to 


© In the whole range of tragic literature there is nothing more awfully start- 
ling than the dialogue between the mother and the son before the parricide is 
committed Anything that takes place between Hamlet and his mother, in 
similar imstances, is tame and commonplace compared to this 


hildhood, and in peace would die 
ve with me—my father’s murders 
r Fate ordained his deat 
lains thee now t 
1¢@ mother's curs 
from my fath 


for thy gentle 


Thou wilt not kill m 
f don't ki 


L Ae if 
The man that now should spare ( 
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Pylades. In Andromache, the principal event is the death of 
the son of Achilles, who is slain by Orestes, after having de- 
prived him of his wife, Hermione. Nor is Sophocles less 
sparing of the Homeric fountain, as the titles alone of his 
principal tragedies sufficiently show, namely, Ajax, Electra, 
and Philoetetes, the dramatis persone in each of which are 
borrowed from Homer. 

We might thus occupy the whole extent of this paper with 
the mere titles of poems of various kinds, the chief materials 
of which have been drawn from Homer, showing how much 
truth there is in the remark of Dr. Johnson, that ** Nation 
after nation, and century after century, have been able to do 
little more than transpose his (Homer’s) incidents, new name 
his characters, and paraphrase his sentiments.” That national 
partiality may induce a certain class of erities to compare 
their own favorite poets to Homer, is not strange. Nor must 
we be surprised to find those favorites sometimes declared 
superior to their great master, even by such judges as Dry- 
den and Cowper, the former of whom pl: ices Milton above all 
the world’s poets, making him combine all that is beautiful 
and sublime in Homer and Virgil. Nor is the latter much 
less eulogistic, as may be seen from the following lines trom 


his Table Talk: 


\ ; elapsed ere Homer MnP Aappe« red, \ 
| I vi ; ; 
And ; ere the Mantunu swan was heard; Aannen 
° — * : 
To carry nature to lengths unknown berore, 
lo give a Milton birth, asked ages more. 


Language like this would be much less absurd, if applied 
to Shakespeare, who has certainly “carried nature to lengths 
unknown” to Milton. But the Italians, Germans, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, institute similar comparisons. Even 
the Russians do not scruple to compare their tragie poet, 
Azerov, to Homer. In a recent elaborate review of his (ed:- 
pus, Polyae na, and Demetrius, attributed to no less a personage 
than Prince Demetrius Gorchakotf, those pe rformances, 
though seareely ever heard of beyond the frontiers of Russia, 
have been pronounced “little, if anything, inferior to the 
liad and Odyssey !” 

Without pausing to say anything of Corneille, Racine, 
Voltaire, Goethe, Schiller, Klopstock, De Vega, Calderon, 
&e., &e., we may remark that while, as we have said, all 
have availed goa of the characters of Homer, they 
have been more or less degraded by the best of them ; in 
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other words, the men and women of Homer have never been 
equalled by any other poet—none others, that have been 
attempted on their mode il, are so true to nature, or exhibit 
characteristics so various, without confounding any individ- 
ual, male or female, with another. Kven Virgil has utterly 
failed in this respect 5 though he had proved himself a great 
poet before he atte mpted the Afneid. Not one of his char- 
. Itissutt- 


acters approaches that pol Which it is modellec 
| 





cient to note those ol ae en and Ulysses as examples, The 
former ly ; repres Hits as, inde dl, b ‘auth in Persol, DU ih) 
every respect odious in mind, capable of committing the 
Most revoiting erives, 1 order to secure Hinwbity tor hie r- 
selimwilling, tor this purpose, to betray alike the Greeks 


and the Trojans. Her ri e)) retnorse, LeHMLICHAESS, modesty, 
and tenderness—all those feminine and amiable qualities 
with which she is everywhere invested by Homer—are en- 
tirely ignored by Virgil. Thus, no worse character could be 
riven, oft man or woman, than she recelves al his hands, in 
the sixth Afneid, where he represents her as having made 
use of the religious orgies, on the night the wooden horse 
entered ‘Troy, in order to betray those who had always 
treated her so kindly, into the hands of their enemies—in- 
eluding her third husband, Deiphobus, whom she is said to 
have deprived of his weapons of defenee, and then thrown 
open his sleeping apartinent, so that Menelaus might kill 


him in his sleep.* 


In the first book, he represe nts her as 
seeking Troy and unlawtul nuptials, instead of havine been 
carried away, if net by actual force, at least against her 


will. 


‘Ornatus Argive Helene quos illa Myeenis, 
Pervama ¢ peter neoncessosque ILymenwo 
Extulerat; matris Ledse mirabile donum.”’— Zn. 1., 650. 


She is painted in still darker colors, if possible, in that 
maenifice lit passage ill the second book, in which Aeneas re- 
lates how he saw her crouching before the altar of Vesta 
amid the final contl ieration, in order to escape the vengeance 
of Menelaus, while she was alike detested by Greeks and Tro- 


jans, as the wanton cause of the miseries of both. 


‘Illa sibi infestos eversa ob Pergama Teucros, 

it } 1s Danatim et d erti con) is ras 

Pri tuens Troj:e et patriw communis Erynni 

\ | erat sese atque aris invisa sede bat.” /ELnh. 1] 571 } 


&° #n. VI., 515-25. 
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Yet the humiliating and degraded position in which she is 
placed is by no means the darkest shade in the picture, for 
Eneas tells us, that so satisfied was he of her guilt, so much 
did he regard her in the light of a human monster, that he 
would have killed her, had his mother, Venus, not appeared 
just at the moment, and told him that he would be better 
occupied in trying to save his own wife, son, or father. 

Nothing is more contrary to her true character, as drawn 
by Homer, than this. No poet was more opposed to vice 
than the author of the Iliad. In not a single instance does 
he allow it to go unpunished ; and he is equally careful to 
reward virtue. Nothing is more inprobable, therefore, than 
that he would have made Andromache, the model wite and 
mother, regard Helen as a sister and companion, had he in- 
tended to represent her as an adulteress, a slave to her own 
licentious passions. It is, if possible, still more unlikely that 
he would have caused the venerable Priam, and the chaste 
and gentle Hecuba, to treat her as a daughter, as they do on 
every occasion. That she erred, she did not deny herself, but 
always regretted it. She was not faultless ; but this is a very 
different thing from being worthless, as Virgil and others 
represent her. Assuming that she did elope willingly with 
Paris, and was consequently guilty of adultery, that is no 
reason that she should be for ever held as a re probate. How 
many Christian women of our own time have erred in a simi- 
lar manner, and been forgiven—taken back by their husbands, 
and often without any evidence of repentance on their part! 
It must be remembered, besides, that it was not as a mistress 
or concubine Helen lived with Paris, but as his only wife ; 
and as such her conduct was irreproachable. She had not, 
indeed, much respect for him; she rather despised his char- 
acter. Still, she was not only faithtul, but we have many 
proots of her tenderness towards him. But there is more 
than circumstantial evidence to support the theory of her 
having been regarded by Homer as a woman “ more sinned 
against than sinning.” Even Menelaus never reproaches her 
—never alleges that she has done him any injury—never 
expresses any resentment against her; but, on the contrary, 
often speaks of her with kindness and respect, as of one who, 
if she brought ill upon him, did so, either because, being in- 
nocent and credulous, she was deceived by Paris, or because 
she was forced on board his ship. The critics are nearly 
equally divided on these two points, although the preponder- 
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ance is in favor of the theory of her having been seduced 
rather than forced, notwithstanding the fact that Homer more 
than once applies to her case the term dpyyuara (rape). 
For example, we find in the second book of the Iliad the 
line— 

ticaoSati & ‘Edévns Opunuata Te OTOVaYAS. 


In the third book she is called 420s exyeyavia (the child 
of Jupiter), (Il. iii., 199); in the same book (v. 171) she is 
called dia yuvainov (the flower of women).* Both in the 
Iliad and Odyssey she is frequently called evzarepera (the 
high-born, &e.,) (Il. vi., 292; Od. xxii., 227). But if we had 
no other evidence of the intentions of Homer, as to the char- 
acter of Helen, than the fact that he gives her the third place, 
as mourner, beside Andromache and Heeuba over the dead body 
of Heetor, it would be sufficient to prove that he regarded 
her as leading a blameless life. True, indeed, the speec ‘h she 
makes on this occasion shows that she had enemies among 
the Trojans—at least, that there were many who did not like 
her ; but this is abundantly accounted for by her being looked 
upon as the cause of the war, whether the willing cause or 
not. At all events, there is not a passage in the whole Iliad 
more imbued with true pathos, or more like what a woman 
of sensibility and tenderness would say in similar cireum- 
stances. We quote Sotheby’s translation, as nearest to the 
original : 

‘Grief fell on all around; 
Then Helen thus breathed forth her plaintive sound :— 
‘Hector, to Helen’s soul more lov’d than all, 
Whom I in Ilion’s walls dare brother call, 
Since Paris here to Troy his consort led, 
Who in the grave had found a happier bed. 
*Tis now, since here I came, the twentieth year, 


Madame Dacier has well and truly said, that there never was a greater pane- 
gyri on female beauty and loveliness than that of Homer, where he represents 
the assembled counsellors of Troy, while deliberating on the means of putting 
an ¢ nd to the war, as exclaiming, when they see Helen approach, ov véue6rs 
(no wonder—no matter of censure.—Jl. J//., 136). Though all old men, they 
were so much struck with her wonderful beauty, that, notwithstanding all the 
calamities they had suffered on her account, not one could condemn her. 
Quintilian has a fine observation on the same subject, which we quote for the 
benefit of the classical student : ‘‘ Quanam igitur ila forma credenda est? Non 
enim hoe dicit Paris qui rapuit; non aliquis juvenis; non unus vulgo; sed 
senes et pr udentissimi, et Priamo assidentes. Verum et wpse rex decenni bello « xhaus- 
tus, amissis tot liberis immenente summo discrimine ; cui facem illam ; et qua 
tot lacrymarum origo fluxisset, invisam atque abominandam esse opportet ; et 
audit hae et eam filiam appellans juxta se tocat et excusat etiam, atque sibi 
esse malorum causum regat.’’ 
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Since left my land, and all I once held dear: 

But never from that hour has Helen heard 

From thee a harsh reproach or painful word ; 
But if thy kindred blam’d me, if unkind 
The queen e’er glanced at Helen’s fickle mind— 
(For Priam, still benevolently mild, 

Looked on me as a futher views his echild)— 

Thy gentle speech, thy centleness of soul, 

Would by thine own, their harsher minds control. 
Hlence, with a heart by torturing mis ry rent, 
Thee and my hapl 8&8 8 if I thus lame re » 
For no kind eye in Troy on Helen re 

But who beholds me shudders and det rests,’ “8 


Need we say that this is not the language of a corrupt 
woman, though it does little justice to Homer? In the first 
couplet of the translation the words that show most sorrow 
are not rendered. There is no rendering of xA@z:vovca (weep- 
ing); Homer uses yooy in one line and yoovzo in the other 5 
which are but poorly represented by the phrases “ oriet fell,’ 
&e., and “ plaintive sound.” Still, sufficient of the Homeric 
spirit is preserved to render the passage, as a whole, deeply 
affecting. The large crowd of people (djn05 azeiporv) pre- 
sent on the occasion are represented by Homer as having 
given expression to their sympathy by a sort of simultaneous 
sigh or wail. Priam, though overcolnie W ith crief and elno- 
tion, waits patiently until Helen has concluded, and then ad- 
dresses the assembled people, calling on them to bring wood 
for the funeral pyre, and have no fear of the Greeks until the 
truce was expired. The speech of Andromache is, indeed, 
more beautiful and touching, as well as of greater length, 
than that of Helen. But the former had more to mourn tor 
—not only her noble husband, slain, and son in danger of 
assassination, but also her own fate, certain as she felt of being 
taken into captivity by the conquerors. Yet, surrounded as 
she was by her own people, she does not seem to have excited 
so much sympathy as Helen, since, when the former conclud- 
ed, only the women (v2 vaines) are said to have 1 respoud- 
ed, while in the case of the latter the whole crowd (o7405) 
gave expression to their sorrow. 

But harshly as Virgil has treated Helen, all the other 
poets have treated her still worse, not excepting the great 
Shakespeare, who does not seruple to degrade her, in his 
Troilus and Cressida, down to the position of a common cour- 
tesan. For the sake of the fame of the author of Hamlet, 
we have often wished to see this play omitted from his 
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works, especially as there is reason to believe that other 
hands have been engaged upon it; though it seems beyond 
doubt that he wrote the greater part of it, and that the re- 
mainder received his sanction, if he did not aetually adopt it 
as his OWl. Nowhere else can the aaiiirers ot Shakespeare 
fir | so much reason to regret that he understood * little 


Latin and less Greek” than in Troilus and Cressida, since the 


1 


whole piece is little better, so far as poetical justice is con- 
cerned, than a ¢ cature of such of the men and women of 
Homer s form the dramatis persone. Nothing could be 
more evice than it his conception of Helen was not de- 
rived from tlomer, but trom some of his most unsuecesstul 
Imitautors—those who had degraded ler tiost. Had he studied 
the o1 y al, or all aecehlt Lrabbsiatlionh, Lit would hever have 


put i sp ech LiKe Lhe loiowillg into tie mouth of Diomed: 


iV», 80. 3 


she is not respected so tar as to be calle by he proper 


hame; as, for example, when Paris is made to say, im the 


third act, “1 would faim have armed to-day, but Iny Nell 
would hot have a" To this Helen abuswers, °° lle hangs his 
lip ais es you know all, Lord Pandarus.” 

Nor is it lielen alone it is thus degrades ih Troilus and 
Cressida. The treatin received Dy Achilles, Agamemnon, 
Nes or, | \ SSeS Ub ix. IS litle, ul anyey ng, better. Paris 
become tb much more iuip tant personage than Ulysses ; 
Aji xX is made a coxconip and mere pretender To valor ; Pa- 
troeius is re present d by in plication, if not in express terms, 
as il pa iier to the vices of Ac hills S35 lay, the son of Peleus 
himse|! ikes but a poor figure in Troilus and Cressida. 
That ali t swouid hauve been tire reverse, could Shakespeare 
have studied Homer tor | , no one Who has read Ham- 
let, Othello, or Mae 1, Wil deny. We do not inean that 
the play of Troilus and ¢ ressida is bad in itself; for it is 
not. On ‘contrary, there are passages in it not often sur- 
pass ad, evel in the Li l. It is hot of the siructure or style 
of the play we are spec king, or of its comparative Inerits as 
a play, it of its characters. These are degraded, as we 
have said, though through no fault of Shakespeare’s, but be- 


cause they had passed through inferior hands since first taken 








* 
' 
> 
. 
t 
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from the portrait gallery of the Homeric poems before they 
reached him. 

Virgil is called a woman-hater for his treatment of 
AeunwaAevos (the white-armed) Helen, and for some traits 
which he has given to the character of Dido, although 
his portraiture of the latter is undoubtedly his noblest effort. 
No one, inexperienced in love, could have imparted so much 
natural passion to the Tyrian queen. Nor is she the only 
true woman Virgil has drawn, independently of Helen. His 
Lavinia has, indeed, not much to say, but the impression she 
makes is decidedly favorable; and her character has been 
deemed worthy of imitation by several of our modern poets. 
To Virgil also we owe Juturna, Amata, and Camilla; por- 
traitures which show, at least, that if the author of the 
Eneid has failed to render Helen amiable, or even respect- 
able, it was not for want of genius. 

Ulysses is not allowed to develope his own character in 
the A®neid as he is in the Iliad. In the former he has very 
little to do with the — of the poem. True, his name is 
frequently introduced, but rarely, or never, favorably ; while 
Aneas is everywhere styled pius. Ithacus is almost invaria- 
bly distinguished by some disparaging epithet—almost always 
introduced as engaged in an imposture of some kind. The 
epithets most generally applied to him are artifer, pellar, 
dirus, fundi fictor, XC. None acquainted with Homer need 
be told how differently the Prince of poets treats Ulysses. 
True, he occasionally designates him the erafty (woA:ueris), 
but in no disparaging sense. Ithacus is crafty, too; but his 
craft is seldom, if ever, of a reprehensible nature. Perhaps 
no fairer specimen of it could be given, in the space at our 
disposal, than that which he exercises on his return to Ithaca, 
in order to ascertain whether his father Laértes still loved 
him. At all events, a more admirable passage of its kind was 
never written; it is one which m: iy be read and re-read at all 
periods of life, without losing any of its beauty, freshness, or 
pathos. 

Ulysses discovers his old father digging with his spade 
alone in the * well-laid orchard,’ in which he himself had 
spent so Inany hap py days. The posture of the old an, 
eve ry artic le he wears, hii S whole appre urauce, are ce sc ribe “d 
as none but Homer could have done. The whole scene pos- 
sesses an all-absorbing interest, and shows that Ithacus is any- 
thing but * durus,” or “ sacrus,” but we can only make room 
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for a brief extract, here and there, omitting most of the old 
man’s part of the dialogue : 
* When brave Ulysses, tris din sutferings, saw 
And recognized his father worn with age, 


While a great sorrow on his spirits weigh'd, 
} 





woughs, 


He stood beneath a pear-tre e's lofty 
And dropp’d a tear. Then, musing, he resolv’d 
Within his mind and heart if he should kiss 
And clasp his father, and in order tell 

By what events he reach’d his country’s shores, 
Or, first with questions prove him. Till w 
He turn’d it in his thoughts, it better pleas’d 
With cutting words to try the old man’s heart: 
And so considering, brave Ulysses went 

Straight to his father. Ile with head bow ‘d down 
Dug round about the plant. His noble son 

Stood near him, and address’d himsel 


*Old man, no want of skill is thine to tend 


This garden, for thy care appears throughout ; 





f in speech :— 





No plant, no fig-tre vin ior « e-tres 
’ > bed, escape thy eulturing hand 
l wo sOotnel cf dd 
‘r rise at Ss my speech 
) nes ( ) { wu 
T aost see ! u 
lll favor'd, and tl Vv garb yi shows, 
Good sooth, from no com unt of idle heed 
1 iy lord neglects thee t ist nor art thou mean 
To look upon, nor servile in thy form 
Or stature; rather like a king; like one 


Who. having bathed and eaten, should repose 


Softly: the custom due for aged men. 


But come, I pray thee tell me, and with truth, 


] ? 
en dost thou kee ps 


Whom servest thou? whose gard 


And tell me too, that I may surely know, 

If this, the land which I have reach’d, indeed 
Be Ithaca? as he, the first I met, 

Has told me; but aman of what he knew 
Sparing; nor had he patience to discloss 

All that I wished, or listen to the dritt 

Of what I ask’d concerning one, my guest; 


If yet he live, or lie within the grave. 


But I will tell it thee; vo safe thine ear 
And hear me. In my native land, | ones 
Received within my house a man, than whom 


No stranger more beloved from distant parts 
E’er er ss my thresho dl; Mi dl I aumed lis race 


Of Ithaea, Laértes as his sire. 
Him did I entertain and feast with love, 
And spared not cost, for | had store within. 


| wave Hn. too. as fitt ! rifts 
In liosy rie ‘ s coin’d 
Of v rt { 
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\ e single mantles, and as many robes 

| 1 with divers « rs: twelve fair cloal 
\\ inics ft i ve the Ss 
| ; ie vroiderv skill’d. 
I i 1 1 t i { ) 
‘ Mae ed 

) ‘ l mu) chi ] 
‘) “ it 3 

\ lent in wrong, possess the land.’ ’—Od. xxiv., 231 


Laértes proces ds to deseribe the conduet of the suitors, 


the incorri piibie ticle lity ol Penelope, and the crief ol him- 
self and daughter-in-law at the supposed death of Ulysses. 
In reply to several anxious questions, Ithacus continues— 


still in the character of a stranger : 











’ \] thy sickle 
| s s Ki hg Ay d st 
| some advers | 
Ss ia dro nd eo d 
hy I t my ship is ( 
| thre from th Wil 
I : ro I r cireles O¢ S lie 
. ( Ses |] ‘ ir I i 
iI d r L« 
0) " { 
\ : : das 
\ 0 ro 4] 
ss ( i ‘ 
5 il ‘ il y eal 
lt sas he looked upon 
e loved.  Sudde we | d 
{ ss lela him round, 
\ 1, | wit ry selt 
‘ i r! | come, 
r oft tol a 
( I iW | I 
rt = SL 
on us | si , e¢ how, 
— I prea th! 
ls aud spiri nes,’ 
ot leed 
I> it t sses, if th be sO 
| ‘ how s open sign, that so 
i ( i \\ ad | 
| \ . ‘First « rve t sca 
\\ ’ e Mount Par SUS, Pissing i 
\ with his ivory tus 
\| mother and thys 
j ) Autolicus 
| the gifts which, when he hither eam 
\ idsire promised, smifing in consent. 
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Come now and I will name the trees which once, 
Within this well-laid orchard, thou didst give 


Thy young Ulysses; for I ask’d them each, 

When yet a boy, and rambled at thy side 

Within the garden.’ 

ITe said: the old man’s knees sank under him, 

And his heart melted, for he recognized 

| signs Ulysses told. Round his dear sor 

He cast his arms. The brave, long-suttering chief 
Drew him with joy, half-lifeless, to his breast.” 


The filial affection and tenderness evinced by Ulysses, 
throughout this admirable passage, would fully acquit him of 
the charges implied by the epithets referred to, were there 
no other evidence of his being renerous and philantl ropie, as 
he is everywhere represented in the Homeric poems. The 
terms in which he first addresses his father show at once his 


knowledge of human nature, his re spect forold awe. and his love 


and esteem for his father—we mean where he Says, “Old man, 
no want ot skill,” Mle but the origi al Is much more touch- 
ing, * QO, old man,’ «e., C@ veporv) LV., 243, and the same 
may be said of every line in which there is most pathos. 
Every one of the principal characters of Homer is dis- 
tinguished, as already observed, by peculiar traits. Heetor 
is generous, amiable, and, withal, a great warrior. Ajax, 
though somewhat sluggish, is fullof n ayjesty; Uly =Ses is patient 
and wise; Andromache ts tender, faithful, and affectionate ; 
Agamemnon is “every inch a king,” and Achilles is stern and 
inflexible, possessed of enormous strength and indomitable 
courage, all which qualities are brought into full play by 
stronger iu issions than ever moved mortal breast ; for it must 
be remembered that he was not of mortal birth. Achilles is 
not alone gre t ina physical sense ; his strength ot intelleet 
is equal to his stren th of bone and muscle ; he is as kind 
and affectionate in friendship as he is noble and graceful in 
shape, or as he is swift to pursue an enemy in battle, and 
brave to attack. Had he been merely a giant, no matter 
whiat amount of anin al courage he possessed, his character 
would not have continued at onee to be a source of astonish- 
ment and instruction to mankind, as it has for three thousand 
years. 
" Jn this we see one of the chief points of difference be- 
tween Homer and Virgil ; for the latter makes his heroes in- 
rge, especially his gods. Homer, indeed, sometimes 


} 


variably la 
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uses exaggeration—as what poet does not 7—in order to en- 
hance effect ; but Virgil often carries it to caricature. Thus, 
for example, he gives a breastplate to Demoleos, who is no 
hero, which two men together could hardly carry on their 
shoulders. Tasso deals still more in exaggeration, as might 
be shown by numerous examples; but it will be sufficient to 
mention one or two. Thus, Rinaldo, in the assault on the 
Tower in the Gerusalemme, does the work of a battering-ram, 
tearing down the strongest brazen gates. ((er., ¢. xix., 3.) 
Even the gods of Homer are of moderate stature. The only 
exce ptions are Otus and Ephialtes, of the lower regions, who, 
at nine years of age, when they were put to death, were fifty- 
four feet high, and nine cubits broad. But it was necessary, 
for the sake of even poetical vraisemblance, that they should 
be of enormous stature, since it was they who piled the 
mountains up to heaven. But Otus and Ephialtes are small, 
even as children, compared to the Mars of ‘Tasso, who, while 
seated in council in the palace of Pluto, is represented 
forming a larger mass than the highest mountain. (Ger., ¢. 
iv., 6.) We take it for granted that all our readers remember 
the enormous size of Milton’s Arech-fiend, which reminds one 
of the huge serpents in the second book of the Aueid. 


Pectora quorum inter fluctus arrecta, jubseque 

Sanguine e xupers int undas ; pars cetera pontum 

Pone legit, sinuatque immensa volumine terga. 

Fit sonitus spumante salo; jamque arva tenebant, 
Ardentesque oculos suffecti sangune et ignine et igni 

Sibila lambebant linguis vitrantibus ora.—n. //., 206-11. 


‘¢ Whose breasts are elevated among the waves, and their 
bloody crests rise above the billows; the remaining part of 
each sweeps the sea behind, and winds their huge backs in 
folds. A sound is made in the foaming sea; their glaring 
eyes are spotted with blood and fire, and they lick their hiss- 
ing mouths with quivering tongues.” Nowhere does Homer 
seek to astonish by mere size. The stature of Achilles is not 
described at all. We do not remember a single instance, 
either in the Iliad or Odyssey, in which he is designated by 
the epithe t péyas (li irge). ‘Homer unde rstood art as well 
as nature too well to place much stress upon mere size 
and extent of surface as a means of producing the sublime. 
No one among the moderns was better qualified to give an 
opinion on this branch of the subject than Edmund Burke ; 
aud it is as true now as when he wrote that, “there is an 
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erroneous principle which is extremely general in the present 
age, and is a principal cause of our faulty taste—it is the 
confounding greatness of size with greatness of manner, and 
inagining that extent of canvas or weight of marble can con- 
tribute towards making a picture or statue sublime. The 
only kind of sublimity which a painter or sculptor should aim 
at is to express, by certain proportions and positions of limbs 
and features, that strength and dignity of mind, and vigor and 
activity of body, which enable men to conceive and execute 
great actions. Provided the space in which these are repre- 
sented is large enough for the artist to distinguish them clearly 
to the eye, at the distance from which he intends them to be 
seen, it is large enough. <A space, that extends beyond the 
field of vision, only serves to distract and mislead the eye, and 
to divide the attention. The representation of gigantic or 
monstrous figures has nothing of sublimity, either in poetry or 
painting g, which entirely depend on expression. When Clau- 
dian describes a giant taking a mountain on his shoulders, 
with a river running down his back, there is nothing sublime 
in it, for there is no great expression, but merely brute 
strength; but when Homer describes Achilles advancing to 
the walls of ‘Troy, clad in celestial armor, like the autumnal 
star that brings fevers, plagues, and death, we see all the ter- 
rible qualities of that hero, rendered still more terrible by 
being contrasted with the venerable tigure of Priam standing 
upon the walls of Troy, and tearing his white hair at sight of 
the approaching danger. This is the true sublime, all else is 
trick and quackery. Any madman ean describe a giant strid- 
ing from London to York, or a ghost stepping trom mountain 
to mountain ; but it requires genius, and genius experienced 
in the ways of men, to draw a finished character with all the 
excellencies and excesses, the virtucs and infirmities Of a great 
and exalted mind, so that we by turns admire the hero and 
sympathize with the man—exult and triumph i in his generos- 
ity, shudder at his rage, and pity his distress. This is the 
Achilles of Homer, a character eve rywhere to be seen in 
miniature, which the poet crew trom nature, and then touched 
and embellished according to his own exalted ideas. Had he 
drawn him with great viees and abilities, without great pas- 
sions, the character would have been unnatural, and of course 


unintere sting 3 for a vigorous mind is as necessarily accompanued 
with violent passions , as a great fire with great heat.” 
All this is fully illustrated in the character of Achilles, 
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from the time he hears of the death of Patroclus until Priam 
returns to Troy with the dead body of his son, the noble 
Hector. It was not until the former event occurred that the 
wrath and resentment of the son of Peleus attained their 
full foree. A whole army flies before his single arm—the 
Trojans have been driven, like hunted fawns, into the town. 
On the hero alone every eye is fixed from the Trojan ram- 
parts, until Hector issues from the Sean gate to meet him 
and give him battle. The imagination can hardly conceive a 
more awful moment to the doomed city than this—esp ecially 
to King Priam and his family, whose chief de per lence tor 
safety was in the mighty Hector. The startling interest of 
the scene is greatly heightened by the appearance of Apollo, 
who tries, but tries in vain, to dissuade Achilles trom his 
terrib le purpose. Even the god he would have attacked, had 
he persisted in thwarting his way. “ Achilles! mortal thy- 
self,’ says Apollo, “ why pursuest thou me, immortal? 
“Of all the Supernals | to me most adverse, Archer of the 
skies! Thou hast defrauded me ot creat renown: and woul | 
that on, thee—sun-god as thou art—I might have my re- 
venge.” Meantime Priam, Hecuba and Andromache exert 
their best efforts, in turn, to induee Heetor to torego th 
combat with Achilles; but are no more successful than is 
Apollo with his antagonist. The — of Achilles an 


the terror it occasioned are thus described in P op *s version: 
| nto citv, ter und s I 
With hie abraee ; 
NS, epi 1 « \ r « " 
To the! with ck s 
hi t l ~ ) ( ‘ 
| ! ' 
Not ‘ oO 
l oh tl ti oom ¢ mn ! S ! 
Orion s Lh ‘ Wii \ mn v 
\ oer t rs « 5 
| t ! with fevers, ] d 
™ we s I TT 


The prevailing sentiment awakened by Achilles is one of 
terror and grandeur; that by Hector, or rather by his aged 
parents, wife and child—by all who loved him so well—is 
one of the deepest sadness. More striking pictures of grief 
and anguish have never been drawn. The struggle of HHee- 
tor between love and duty—between his pity tor those 


whose all he was, and the fear of seeing his honor gone and 
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Troy taken at the same time—is so portrayed that no one, 
capable of an emotion, can be insensible to it. Andromache 
and Hecuba seek in turn to dissuade the hero from encoun- 
tering the Destroyer. The mournful appeal of each, frantic 
with despair, fills the heart with anguish. 

But the most affecting speech of all is that of the gray- 
haired, venerable King. 

POPE. 


‘Then wept the sage, 





s his reverend head, now white with age; 
5 Is \ it era ms < Obtests the skies, 
is much-lov'd son with feeble cries. 
lv'd Achilles’ foree to dare, 
Ss i gates expects the war 
( df Line on the 1 unpart stands, 
al l ] ext ed | it ids 
t, rt! rdless and alone; 
! v'd, dearest, bravest son! 
i} dv I behold slain, 
l t of the plain 
lif ‘ ta ls rave 
ho hy dearer glory sav 
( s*« |] irs 
fi ~ woes he bears, 
th sens vretch whom, in his rage 
re ot ess age), 
s plac’d, sad spectacle of pain! 
s of tune’s cup to drain; 
of death his closing eves, 
d s bv s ‘ 
i il-bed o’erturn’d 
u ivish d and my city burn’d, 
s dash’d a ist. the floor 
i to see, perhaps yet mors 
reserved by angry fate, 
C4 ! ruin’d stat 
so 1 wret ness is ill 
pu mn ot mv re l I 
( ws re $ ’ 1. \ do 
| master’s er'd ! 
] ods! vas W 
, hd, for in fight thev fel 
\ and vigor, dies ( est 
Wot ls i honest on the bore S 
i s of thei i 
l nr st r age 
| lineaments detorm, 
s the life-blood searcely warm, 
; the l he worst 
Ca 1; man fated to be eurst!’” 


Heetor was proof against all that would compromise his 
ugh he well knows how ter- 


) 


wonor and en iuger Troy. The 


\ 
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rible is the antagonist so eager to encounter him, he resolves 
to meet him, let the result be what it may. As soon as 
Andromache is assured that he will, nay, must, fight, she shuts 
herself up in her palace, that the thick walls may deaden 
the horror breathed from the field. She fully understands his 
feelings, as she so gracefully shows at the parting, before the 
Sean gate; when she smiles sadly thrgugh her tears, as 
their Astyanax shrinks back alarmed from the waving crest 
of his father. At all events, Homer understood human 
nature too well to give her prominence at such a time; he 
held the sorrow of a wife like Andromache to be far too 
sacred a thing to be trifled with, or exhibited to vulgar gaze ; 
and accordingly he would not allow her to see so afflicting a 
sight. He knows that he needs not even mention her— 
that all will think of her in the solitude of her chamber ; 
and who has not thought of her—nay, wept for her? But 
let the poet speak—in this instance we choose Cowper's 
version : 
a Unmoved he stood, 

Expecting vast Achilles now at hand. 

As some huge serpent in a cave, that feeds 

On banetul drugs, and swells with deadliest ire, 

A traveller approaching, coils himselt 

Around his den, and hideous looks abroad, 

So Hector, fill'd with contidence untamed, 

Fled not, but placing his bright shield against 

A buttress, with his noble heart conferr’d.” 


We now come to the difficult point in the character of 
Hector—at least, the point that has caused most discussion 
between critics—we mean that at which, notwithstanding his 
former resolution, he runs away from Achilles. Some censure 
Homer for this; but they are by no means the best who do 
so. Had the antagonists been equal in all but their strength, 
then, indeed, we might regard the flight of Heetor as a blem- 
ish. But this was not the case. The son of Priam and 
Hecuba was not goddess-born, like the son of Thetis. From 
no mere mortal would the defender of his country have fled. 
He would not have receded an inch from Agamemnon, trom 
Ajax, or from Diomed. While the son of Peleus stayed in 


wrath at “ the hollow ships” refusing to fight for Agamem- 


non, no other warrior was able to withstand the onset of 
Hector. But m the presence of the spear of Achilles, no 
hero might abide ; even the river-gods quailed as he strode 
along, ‘and hid themselves,” as the poet tells us, * among 
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their reedy banks.” Far from its being an error, then, on the 
part of Homer, he acts in strict conformity with nature when 
he strikes Hector with a sudden, uncontrollable panic, so that 
he runs three times round the walls of Troy, while the aged 
king and queen shriek from the battlements. He need not 
have been permitted to go round the second time, or even 
once 5 since the whole army of the Greeks Wis present nearly 
under the walls, commanded by its bravest generals ; but 


, 


‘The son of Peleus, as he ran, his brows 
Shaking, forbade the Grecians to dismiss 
\ dart at Hector, lest a meaner hand 


Should pic ree him, and usr rp the Jore most } aise,” 

Once more Hector resolves to meet the Destroyer—though 
he had little, if any, hope of a favorable result. He an- 
nounces his intention to Achilles; and seeks to make a cove- 
nant by which the victor would be bound to respect the 
remains of his fallen antagonist. But the enraged Peleus’ 
son would have no covenant—no restraint on his sovereign 
will; but calls on him to summon his * every-kind of valor’ 

MAVTOMS APETHS [MLUVICKEO). ‘ 
* Much now it behooves thee 
To be a combatant and a doughty warrior.” 

As might have been expected, the combat does not last 
long ; and Hector, slain, weltering in his gore, implores that 
his remains shall not be dishonored. The dialogue that en- 
sues is awfully tragical. No versified translation does justice 
to it; the following prose version, in which it is rendered 
line for line, without any ornament, will perhaps give the 
English reader a more correct idea of the original than any 
other rendering within our reach : 

In the dust, therefore, he fell, and over him gloried the illustrious Achilles— 
“Once wert thau wont to think, Hector, when despoiling the slain Pa- 
That thou should’st be safe, and nought stood’st inawe of me when absent. 
Fool! 1, his avenger, mightier far than thou, apart 

At the hollow ships, was left behind 

And have unnerved thy limbs; thee, indeed, the dogs and birds of prey 
Shall tear, unseemly; Aim shall the Greeks bury, with due funeral rit 


es 


* By thy life, by thy knees, and by thy parents, thee I supplicate; 
Let not the dogs of the Greeks at the hollow ships tear and devour n 


Him the waving piume-helm’d Hector, exhausted, addressed : 


jrass in abundance, and gold, do thou receive 

As gifts which my father and my venerable mother will give thee ; 
But send home my body—that of funeral pyre, me, 

When dead, the Trojans and Trojan matrons may make a partaker.”’ 
Him eyeing sternly, the swift-footed Achilles addressed : 
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‘Dog! me supplicate not, embracing my knees, by my knees, nor by n 


< 


Would that my rage and fury would, by any means, permit me 


To ¢ pn and devour thy raw flesh, for what thou hast done to me. 

No! not even if tenor twenty-fold usually great ransoms 

Were t y to bring hither and pl wwe in the balance, and promise others 
No! w le even to counterpoise thy body with gold, 

P Mm i@ son ot Dardanus, not even thus she ld thy vener ble mother, 
Hav placed thee on thy bier, lament him whom she bore ; 


But dogs and birds of prey shall thoroughly devour thee.” 
Him, the waving pluie helm’d Hector, dying, addressed :— 











Knowing thee we I foresaw, indeed, that never should I 
Persuade th compele. ° ithin thee is a spirit of steel ! 
! ware! ow, lest towards thee [| become the subject ofancert Lhe xls 
On that day when Paris and Phcebus Apollo thee 
bors though thou shall destroy in the Scan gat 
bis ‘ peaking, the completion of death ve id, 
And , flying fr a hls lhebe, to Ades descended— 
Its fate bewailing, in having left the robustness and vigor of youth. 
ili » when dead, the illustrious Achilles addressed :— 

Die! fate will lL then receive, whenever 

ve mav wish to bring it about, and the other immortal gods.” 
lle sa nd from the corpse he drew the brazen spear, 
kha |} litapart: and from his (Ilector’s) shoulders forced away his 

| ba 
ied, around him hastened the other sons of the Gre 
Who | with wonder on the size and the grand form 
Of ik ; nor did any approach, without inflicting a wound (onthe 
corpse), 

And ¢ , as he looked to his neighbor, thr 

Ha! ha! assuredly, much more gentle in bei ate undled 


Is Heetor, than when he tired the tleet with glowing eile ? 
Thus, indeed, spoke each, and, standing near, inflicted wounds, 
it. XXII. 33 

ew passages, even in Homer, have drawn more tears than 
this. No one can withhold his sympathy from the fallen hero, 
the devoted, uncompromising patriot; the dutiful and aflec- 
tionate son; the tender husband, and the fond and indulgent 
father—when the common soldiers attack his corpse in turn, 
each inflieting a wound. How different is the spirit in whieh 
these indignities are committed on his body, from that in 
which he predicts, with his last breath, that Achilles, too, 
goddess-born though he is, will one day meet a similar fate, at 
the hands of Paris and Apollo. Homer well knew that i 
was cowardly and barbarous—a disgrace to his countrymen— 
thus to stab and insult the life less body of noble Heetor ; but he 
allowed it, in order to render the conduct of his favorite hero 
less revolting, by suggesting that, since the thoughtless sol- 
diers, who had experienced no personal injury from the fallen 
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hero, took a pride in mangling his corpse, it was no wonder 
that the passionate Achilles, furious to revenge the death of 
his beloved Patroclus, should even so far forget the dictates 
of humanity and decorum as to drag his slayer’s corpse at his 
chariot wheels. But, in the midst of all this rage, Achilles 
had respect for the patriot-hero, who refused to pay any at- 
tention to omens, or auguries, as long as his country was in 
danger, and he was able to combat for it—the chieftain who, 
in a word, has left us the noble maxim: 


hts OIMVOS APIOTOS AHVVEGIAL WEP WaTP) 


The one best omen is our country’s cause, 


Achilles well knew that, when Heetor fell, the days of 
Troy were numbered. The only question with hin now 
was, Would the Trojans yield at once? or, Would they at- 
tempt a brief and fruitless struggle, without Heetor, against 
the obvious will of the gods? 


SOTHEBY, 


i es and leaders, since by favoring heav’n, 

= Her such hen, Save ee viv'’n, 
| s mighty man. whose force urp issing all, 

jured Greece, and gua o d lion's w 

Come, with our battle gird in arms their towers, 

wn the purpose of their hostile powers, 
It the bandon Troy, its guardian slain, 
Or tl it H r perish’d, dare remain ? 

whv this commune? still Patroelus lies 
| I ‘ | 1 rr’ 4 | \ th solk mn obs uit Se 
Never while I breathe, he sleeps by me forgot, 
Neer while remembrance mine, remember not. 
) in the dark oblivion of the grave 
Mi s | With thin . sweet friend, shall commune ha 
Now youths! your pans raise, now swell the song 
Lead to the na v. ke ul the corse along. 
Great is our glory: Heetor breathes no more, 


Whiom Ilion hailed and wont as god ador« 


The two closing lines are a noble tribute. It does not 
appear that, when thus addressing the Greeks, he liad any 
intention of outraging Heetor’s body. On the contrary, the 
whole tenor of his speec h seemed to evince a feeling of 


Coni- 
miseration, rather than any further vengeance. But all of a 
sudden he is seized with a revulsion of feeling. Being shown 


the mangled corpse of Patroclus, already in a forward state 
of decomposition, his rage returns in all its violence, and he 
asks, Will it indeed fare better with the body of Hector 7 
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Pope. 


Then his full soul a thought of vengeance bred, 
Unworthy of himself and of the dead. 

The nervous ankles bored, his feet he bound 
With thongs inserted through the double wound ; 
Then fixed up high behind the rolling wain, 

His graceful head was trailed along the plain. 
Proud on the ear th’ insulting victor stood, 
And bore aloft his arms distilling blood ; 

Hle smites the steeds—the rapid chariot flies, 
The sudden clouds of cireling dust arise. 

Now lost is all that formidable air, 

The face divine and long-descending hair 
Purple the ground and streak the sable sand ; 
Deformed, dishonor’d, in his native land! 
Given to the rage of an insulting throng, 

And in his parents’ sight now dragged along! 


Andromache is framing a splendid texture in her cham- 
ber at the palace top, while her maidens, by her order, are 
heating an ample vase that a bath may be ready for Heetor 
on his return from the field, when she hears the shrieks of 
the queen-mother, who, standing on the battlements, pulls 
off her veils and flings her gray hair by handfulls from the 
roots; while the venerable Priam weeps aloud, and lament- 
ations are heard throughout the streets of Troy—all hav- 
ing witnessed the revolting scene described in the extract 
just quoted. In her agony, the shuttle falls from her fingers, 
for the thought strikes her at once that her Hector is no 
more ; and she has only to look from her window to see his 
mangled and dishonored corpse whirling towards the Grecian 
fleet. Homer has been censured for having produced a spec- 
tacle at once so disgusting and atrocious ; but, as in all other 
cases in which flaws are sought to be found in his astonish- 
ing work, he fully acquits himself. He prepares us for the 
worst, when he tells us, in his noblest oratory, that “ The naked 
corpse of a young man, stretched dead on the field of battle, 
2s wrapped in a mantle of honor. No treatment can shame it. 
The detilements of dust, blood and wounds are so many dig- 
nities. But the body of a feeble old man, butchered by an 
enemy, and torn by dogs, is a painful and disgusting spee- 
tacle.”’ 

Without any further evidence, this would show that the 
poet had no intention of dishonoring Hector; but he fur- 
nishes many times as much. First, Achilles is allowed to 
give full vent to the passion concentrated on the two dead 
bodies—those of Patroclus and Hector. In proportion as 
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he loved the one, he hated the other; what was tenderness 
to the former, became ferocity to the latter ; he had only to 
look at—nay, to think of—the body of Patroclus in order to 
exclude all remorse, and stifle every sentiment of mercy, if, 
indeed, any such was possible to him in the whirlwind of 
his wrath. Hence it is that his revenge is not suffic iently 
gratified, by dragging his corpse to the Grecian ships in the 
frightful, revolting manner described. He resolves that it 
shall be given to the dogs, that they may tear and devour it, 
while the Mymidons partake of the funeral b: anquet in honor 
of Patroclus. 


‘Rejoice with me, Patroclus, even in the mansions of Hades: 
For everything shall I now fulfil, which , formerly promised : 
That having dragged Hector hither, 7 would give him to the dogs to be 


forn raw. 


Passing over the dream of Achilles, when at last over- 
come with sleep, in which Patroclus appears to him, as the 
ghost of Hamlet does in Shakspeare, and several other inci- 
dents searcely less interesting or startling, we come to that 
in which his mother Thetis descends from Olympus to tell 
him that it is the will of heaven he should now relent. 


‘Him there she found 
Groaning disconsolate, while others ran 
To and fro, occupied around a sheep 
New-slaughtered, large, and of exuberant fleece. 
She, sitting close beside him, softly stroked 
His cheek, and thus affectionate began: 
‘How long, my son! sorrowing and mourning here, 
Wilt thou consume thy soul, nor give one thought 
Either to food or love? yet, love is good, 
And woman’s grief’s best cure; for length of days 
Is not thy doom, but even now thy death 
And ruthless destiny are on the wing. 
Mark me—I come ambassadress from Jove. 
The gods, he saith, resent it, but himself 
Moré deeply than the rest, that thou retain’st 
Amid the fleet through fury of revenge 
Unransom’d Hector. Be advised, accept 
Ransom and to his friends resign the dead.’ 
To whom Achilles, swiftest of the swift: 
‘Come, then, the ransomer and take him hence; 
sO be it, if such be the desire of Jove.’”’ 


The son of Peleus complies without hesitation. Then 
Iris is sent to Troy in order that Priam may proceed to the 
Grecian camp, taking such gifts as may be most likely to 
please the slayer of his son. Nor is he afraid, for he has yet 
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a princely spirit; besides, he is informed by Hermes that the 
hero is “prompt to raise the suppliant from the dust.” 
A grander scene than that which now ensues was never con- 
ceived, much less described. We can ouly make room for a 
brief extract from Cowper’s version : 


** Think, O Achilles, semblance of the gods, 
On thine own father, full of days like me, 
And trembling on the gloomy verge of life. 
Some neighbor chief, it may be, even now 
Oppresses him, and there is none at hand, 
No friend to succor him in his distress, 
Yet, doubtless, hearing that Achilles lives, 
He still rejoices, hoping day by day, 
That one day he shall see the face again 
Of his own son, from distant Troy returned. 
But me no comfort cheers, whose | 
So late the tlowers of Ilium, are all slain, 
When Greece came hither, I had titty Sons ; 
But fiery Mars hath thinned them. One I had, 
One, more than all my sons, the strength of Troy, 
Whom, standing for hiscountry, thou hast slain— 
Hector. His body to redeem, I come 
Into Achaia’s tleet, bringing myself, 
Ransom inestimable to thy tent. 
Rev’rence the gods, Achilles! recollect 
Thy father; for his sake compassion show 
To me more pitiful still, who drew 
Home to my lips (humiliation yet 
Unseen on earth) his hand who slew my son!’ 
So saying, he waken’d in his soul regret 
Of his ownsire;: softly he place L his hand 
On Priam’s hand, and pushed him gently away, 
Remembrance melted both. Rolling before 
Achilles’ feet, Priam his son deplored, 
Wide-slaughtering Hector, and Achilles ae 
By turns his father, and by turns his friend 


} 


Patroclus: sounds of sorrow fill’d the tent.” 


“aVest SONS, 


This is the noblest triumph of all, since it is that in 
which the hero triumphs over his own passions; and the 
Destroyer and the Bereaved are reconciled. Whatever is 
repulsive and revolting in the character of Achilles, is now, 
as it were, cut out like a gangrene by the poet : 

*“* Ah, wretched one! many ills hast thou endured in thy mind 

How didst thou dare to come alone to the ships of the Greeks, 

Into the presence of a man who thy many and brave 


1? 


Sons slew? Surely thou hast a heart of steel 


1 


But, come, sit down beside me on the seat: and our sorrows altogether 
Let us allow to lie down in our minds—grieved though we be, 
For there is no protit in freezing lamentation.’ —J/. X.XJV., 518. 
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The kindest hospitality is shown to the venerable Priam. 
The hero tells him that even the beautiful-haired Niobe, be- 
reaved of her children, left nine days in their blood, without 
one to bury them, had to be “ mindful of food.” With his 
own hands he kills a sheep; the most honored and brave of 
his companions roast it “ cireumspectly,” and he carves it. 
When all have fared well, and the time for rest approaches, 
a eT couch is prepared for Priam, and both the hero 
and his guest “consign themselves to balmy sleep ’’—the 
former 4. beside him the beautiful-faced Briseis. Thus, 
under the same canopy, the Destroyer and the Bereaved repose, 
while no noise is heard save the murmurs of the midnight 
sea. The same heroic hands that slew Hector have now 
decently composed his limbs on the car of Priam, and covere “dd 
his body with a fair ve sture—having first had it duly washed 
and anointed—so that, after all, Andromache and Heecuba, 
however full of grief, need not look with horror on the face 
of the Defender. 

And how mean do all other characters appear when com- 
pared to these—nay, compared even to Ulysses, whom it is 
so much the fashion to disparage as a mere trickster, if not 
a downright knave, or sharpe r, but to whom, in reality, the 
ZEneas of Virgil is vastly inferior in all the qualities that 
ee eH a hero. No matter which of their corres ponding 
actious we place in juxtaposition, we shall find the superiority 
on the side of the Homeric character. Take, for example, 
the paltry excuse made by Aneas to Dido, when he is con- 
fronted with her angry shade in Hades, for having so basely 
deserted her; which is nothing more in substance than that 
he could not help it—that the gods, not he, were to blame, 
and that, at all events, he had no idea she would take it so 
much to heart. 
| — gina, tuo de litore cessi; 

Sed me jussa deim quie nune hi: as ire per umbras 
er loca senta situ cogunt noctemque profundain, 
linperiis egere suis; nee credere quivi, 
‘ tantum tibi me discessu ferre dolorem.— 42”. VJ., 461. 


Nothing can be more different than this from the manly, 
truthful, and beautiful speech in which Ulysses takes his 
farewell of Calypso, in cireumstances similar to those in 
which neas parted so suddenly and rudely with Dido: 
“Be not incensed against me, venerated goddess: I know 
how interior Penelope is to thee in form, stature, and beauty 
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of countenance; for she is mortal, while thou art immortal, 
and free from the effects of age,” &c. 

Ilorvia 6&a&, uy foot Tobe ywEO" OIda Kai AUTOS 

Tlavra pan’, ovvena Geio mepippwv TInvedometa 

E76 0s axidvorépn, méyveSos t’, els avra i6é6Sar 

(Hyuév yap, Bporos 26rt, 60 & aSavaros nai ayHp@S.) 


Od, V., 215-18, 


We might add many similar contrasts, but enough. At 
the same time, far be it from us to make any attempt at dis- 
paraging the Aneid, which, of all the poems the European 
mind has produced, we regard as second only to the [liad— 
an opinion which we may attempt to justify before long. 
Now we must pass on to one or two other imitators of the 
divine Bard, in order to adduce some proof of the remark 
that those who have adhered most closely to the Homeric 
traditions have succeeded best. Dryden, instead of studying 
Homer himself, in casting afresh the subject of Troilus and 
Cressida, sought to find in Shakespeare the Homeric charac- 
ters. But what has been the result? He has brought all 
the characters down to a still lower depth” than that in 
which we find most of them in Shakespeare. For example, 
he makes Thersites say: 

* Ajax and Achilles! two mud walls of fool, 
That differ only in degree of thickness.” 

Now, if we return to the old classic dramatists, we shall 
find that although they, too, exhibit a decided falling off from 
the Homeric standard, yet, because they have gone directly 
to the fountain-head, they have invested their men and women 
with more dignity than any of those who, like Shakespeare, 
Dryden and Shirley, have pursued a different course. 
ZEschylus will serve as an example of this, without our 
referring to either Sophocles or Euripides. Nor does it mat- 
ter much which of his men or women we select as an illus- 
tration. Thus, nowhere out of Homer is there a finer por- 
trait of Helen, or, indeed, of any other woman, than that 
which we find in the Agamemnon of Aéschylus : 

** When first she came to Ilion’s towers, 


O, what a glorious sight, I ween, was there! 
The tranquil be auty ot the gorgegus queen 


lung soft as breathless summer on her chee ks, 
Where, on the damask sweet, the glowing zephyr slept 

And like an idol beaming from its shrine, 

So o’er the floating gold around her thrown, 


pt; 
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to 
-T 


Her peerless face did shine; 
And though soft sweetness hung upon their lids, 
Yet her young eyes still wounded where they look’d. 
She breathed an incense like Love’s perfumed tlower, 
blushing in sweetness; so she seem’d in hue, 
And painéd mortal eyes with her transcendent view : 
E’en so to Paris’ bed the lovely Helen came. 
But dark Erinnys, in the nuptial hour, 
Rose in the midst of all that bridal pomp, 
Seated ‘midst the feasting throng, 
Amidst the revelry and song ; 
Erinnys, led by Xenius Jove, 
Into the halls of Priam’s sons, 
Erinnys of the mournful bower, 
Where youthful brides weep sad in midnight hour.” 


sut we find tenderer thoughts than these in the Aga- 
memnon, in regard to Helen, though they are introduced only 
in an indirect manner. Nor are they put into the mouth of 
any of the principal characters ; but are used as a melan- 
choly episode by the chorus—showing the feeling then en- 
tertained in Greece, as to the view taken by Menelaus of 
his wite’s abduction. There is a tradition to this day, in 
Greece, that the minstrels of the bereaved husband daily 
sang a& concert, accompanying themselves with different in- 
struments of music. Be this as it may, there are few elegies 
more sweetly plaintive and pathetic than the exquisite 
episode in which /éschylus makes the chorus mourn the 
absence of Asun@mdAevos. 
* And wo the halls, and wo the chiefs, 
And wo the bridal bed! 
And wo her steps—for once she loved 


= 1 , ' 
Phe lord whose love she tled 


Lo! where, dishonor yet unknown, 


He sits—nor deems his Helen tloown— 





Tearless and voiceless on the spot: 
All desert, but he feels it 1 ! 
Al t soon alive to miss an l mourn 
‘TI | sl form beyond the ocean borne 
Shall start the lonely king! 
And thought shall f 1 the lost one's room, 


And darkly through the palace gloom 
Shall stalk a ahostly thing. 
Iler statues meet, as round they rise, 


The leaden stare of lifeless eves. 


W here is their ancient beauty gone ¢ 

Why lo ithe his looks, the bre tthing stone ? 
Alas! the foulness of disgrace 

Math swept the Veeus frone her tice! 
And visions in the mournt 

Shall dupe the heart to false « ight 
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t with sadder joy is fraught 
s at night by dreaming brought, 


for and the holy 
t] SOLLaTY sid 
1 and the blessing glide, 
eleomed ere thev sweep, 
diless dreams aloft 
‘ seen and soft, 


+ 


ers chiding through the paths of sieep. 


But we cannot pursue our comparisons at any further 
length on the present occasion. Fortunately, it is not neces- 
sary that we should, since the main object of our article was, 
to remind those too apt to forget, if not deny, the fact, that 
no other poct has ever equalled Homer, and that to maintain 
the contrary is to exhibit a want of intelligence, as well as 
want of taste. ‘There is not one of the great poets who has 
been compared to Homer—deelared equal, or superior to 
him—who would for a moment make any such pretensions 
himself. Virgil and Dante, as well as Milton and Tasso, 
knew better; and so did the divine Shakspeare. Those who 
think the moderns intellectually superior to the ancients, 
and who co not like the trouble ot studying the Iliad, or, 
rather, of qualifying themselves for the study, will have little 
hesitation in denouncing our views of Homer as gross ex- 
aggerations. Dut fortunately we are supported in them by 
the greatest thinkers of modern as well as ancient times. 
To the verdict of the latter we have already alluded; there 
is no diflerence of opinion among them on the subjeet—at 
least, amoung those who have immortalized themselves. There 
is a world of testimony in the simple fact that Phidias, the 
greatest sculptor we know to have ever lived, owned that 
whatever expression of majesty he had been able to give his 
Jupiter was owing to Homer, whose shield of Achilles is 
admitted, by the best artists capable of criticising it, to con- 
tain all the beauties of picturesque composition that can ever 


be imagined. And in this, as we have already seen, he 
merely corroborates the testimony of Plato, Aristotle and 
Longinus, ; Burke represents the opinions of all great 


modern critics when he says, in his letter to Barry, “I am 





persuaded that understanding Homer well, especially in his 
own langnage, would contribute more towards perfecting 
taste than all the metaphysical treatises upon the arts that 


ever were, or ever can be, written, beeause such treatises can 
only tell what true taste is, but Homer everywhere shows it. 
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He shows that the true sublime is always easy and always 
natural; that it consists more in manner than in subject, and 
is to be found by a good poet or painter in almost every part 
of nature.” 

In history, ethnology, geography, criticisn 
metaphysics, the Homeric poems afford 
tion, interest and delight. In the boudoir of Helen or 
Andromache, Homer is as much at home as in the tent of 
Achilles or Hector. He is as pertect a@ master i deseribing 





and even 


equal instruec- 


the charms, nay, the dress, of the gentler sex, as he is in de- 
scribing the armor of his warriors, or their prowess in bat- 
tle. Thus, throughout the Lliad, we find such descriptive 
epithets as “the white-armed,” “the white-ha > “the 


deep-bosomed daughters ot Troy,’ Andromae we’s 8 trag- 


rant bosom,” “ the beautiful-ancled Marpessa,” &e. From 
the time of Pericles and Themistocles to that of Napo- 
leon and Wellington, the greatest generals of all nations 
have studied his war maxims. We have the testimony 
of Aristotle to the facts, that Alexander always carried 
a copy of the Homerie poems about him, and that he 
studied them more than all other books put together. Nor 
was it for mere pleasure that he did so, but quite as much for 
instruction in the art of war. This may seem ineredible, 
since he had the renowned Stagirite for his tutor, but it is 
not the less true. All his biographers state that at the bat- 
tle of Arabella he made use of the maxim introduced in the 
sixth book of the Iliad, when Nestor sees Menelaus re uly to 
spare an enemy for the sake of a ransom. In the heat of 
battle, when Parmenio was in danger of weakening the main 
body to defend tl e baggage, Alexander sel hin t] is 1les- 
sage: * Leave the baggage there, for if we gain the victory 
we shall not only recover what is our own but be master of 
all that is the enemy’s.” This is nearly word tor word the 
advice of Nestor. 
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We have quoted these lines, rendering them freely into 
the vernacular tongue, all the more readily because there are 
some, even among those who consider themselves capable of 
instructing others, who tell us that none but professional com- 
mauders should undertake to eriticise, much less pretend to 
suggest, military movements in the field. There is not the 
least evidence that Homer was a military chieftain ; indeed, 
nothing is more unlikely than that he was. If he ever took 
any practical part in malitary aflairs at all, it must have been 
in a subordinate capacity; yet be was able to instruct the 
conqueror of the weeld--the pupil of Aristotle—in the art of 
war; and Thueydides, the noblest of f historians, frequently 
lingly, as an authority. Thus it matters 
not, in a word, what branch of science or art we mention, 
that was known to the most enlightened nations of the an- 
cient world. we have the very essence of it in the Homeric 
Poems. 


quotes him accor 


Arr. I1.—1. History of Civilization in England. By Wexry Tuomas 
Buck Vol. Ist, pp. 854. London : 1857. 

2. History of Civilization in England. By Wenxry Tuomas Bree. 
Vol. 2d, pp. 601. London: 1861 


Ir has always been a favorite illusion, that social, like 
physical changes, do not conform to fixed and ascertainable 
laws. It is not that philosophers of a certain class have, from 
the earliest times, explained historical events as instances of 
the continual interposition of an arbitrary power, exterior to 
and independent of, the material universe ; it is not that think- 
ers of an opposite school have referred the actions of men to 
a no less arbitrary power, operative in each individual as an 
ultimate, inexplicable agent ; but that the mass of men have 
ever been accustomed to look upon the phe nomena of society 
as upon isolate «1 facts incapable of any scientific explanation 
whatever. And this is what might be expected from the 
great abstruseness and comple xity of the subje ct. Since the 
science of human actions is the most difficult of all, and since 
it depends ou the simpler physical sciences, it was not until 


1 


these in the course of their development had been purified 
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from the dreamy obscurities of metaphysics, that the concep- 
tion of a universal and undeviating regularity in the succes- 
sion of historic events was rendered possible. Accordingly, 
when physical science was yet in its infancy, as in ancient 
times, there could be no social science. The speculations of 
Plato upon this subject were but protitless reveries ; and 
even the admirable “ Politics” of Aristotle disclosed “ no 
sense of the progressive tendencies of humanity, nor the 
slightest glimpse of the natural laws of civilization.”** Com- 
ing down even to modern times, we find, in the seventeenth 
century, nothing better on the philosophy of history than the 
puerile “ Discourse” of Bossuet. The profound remarks of 
Pascal and Leibnitz, in regard to the progress of society, are 
to be deemed rather presentiments of the truth, than the re- 
sults of deliberate investigation. Machiavelli was one of the 
first to subject social phenomena to a careful study ; but he 
arrived at no broad generalizations, and “he suffered, more- 
over, from the serious deficiency of being too much occupied 
with the practical utility of his subject.”+ The “ Scienza 
Nuova” of Vico contained many new and startling views of 
history, and the writings of Montesquieu presented a daring 
attempt to constitute a social science ; but both these great 
thinkers were erippled by a lack of materials, owing to the 
impertect condition of physical knowledge at the time when 
they wrote. Condoreet, proceeding from the suggestions of 
his friend Turgot, arrived at the law that the whole human 
race is in a course of evolution, from the less pertect to the 
more perfect ; but his writings are encumbered with meta- 
physical notions, and he had no idea of the true nature of hu- 
man development. Far above all his predecessors stands 
Voltaire, whose ** Essai sur les Mcoeurs’”? was an immortal 
attempt to apply the principles of scientific investigation to 
the entire history of our race. Nothing more was done in 
this direction, until the unprecedented development of phy- 
sical knowledge which ushered in the present century was 
followed by the appearance of the ‘ Philosophie Positive ” of 
Auguste Comte. In this noble work, social as well as_phy- 
sical changes are shown to conform to invariable laws. Comte 
thus founded social science, and opened a path for future dis- 
coverers. But he did not perceive, any more than previous 


Comte, Philosophie Positive, tom. IV., p. 240 
Buckle, vol. I, p. 751, note 131 
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inquirers, the fundamental law of human evolution. It was 
reserved for Herbert Spencer to discover this all-comprehen- 
sive law, which is found to explain alike all the phenomena 
of man’s history, and all those of external nature. This sub- 
lime diseovery—that the Universe is in a continuous process 
of evolution from the homogeneous to the heteroreneous— 
with which only Newton’s discovery of the law of gravita- 
tion is at all worthy to be compared, underlies not only phy- 
sics, but also history. It reveals the law to which social 
changes conform. 

This preliminary glance is necessary, in order to co1 — 
hend the relation of Mr. Buckle’s work to the treatises on 
social science which have preceded it. Mr. Buckle i is one of 
that series of philosophers who, from Plats downwards, have 
studied human affairs. ‘The Introduction to his “ History of 
Civilization in England” is similar to the works we have just 
mentioned, in attempting to discover the laws which regu- 
late the progress of society, and in many respects it STirpass- 
es them all. Mr. Buckle, it is true, gives us no new method 
of research, like Comte; nor does he, as we shall see, dis- 
cover any universal law, like Spencer. Yet, in the boldness 
and comprehensiveness of his views, and in the fearless ean- 
dor with which they are stated—in the wealth of his erudi- 
tion, and in the honesty with which he applies his faets—in 
the noble love of liberty which pervades his work, and in the 
eloquence which invests all parts of it with an undying 
charm, he has had few equals: in any age. Feeling that it is 
but just to pronounce our opinion at the outset, we say this 
with the more readiness, both because in the course of this 
criticism we shall be compelled to differ from him on many 
points of vital importance, and especially, because Mr. Buck- 
le’s work has been received with a bitter and coutempt uous 
hostility on the part of many reviewers, which cannot have 
failed to excite much groundless prejudice against the author 
and his doctrines. Not only have the merits of the work 
been lost sight of, while its defects have been xaggerated to 
an enormous extent ; not only have its tendencies been per- 
versely misrepresented, and that it has been accused of aim- 
ing to subvert the principles of morality and religion ; but 
some of the most obvious facts upon which its arguments are 
based have been disputed, and the author has been charged 
with inaceuracies and errors which would disgrace the com- 
position of a school-boy. Without repeating or taking fur- 
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ther notice of such accusations, which savor no less of igno- 
rance than of a spirit of unfair depreciation, we propose to 
examine Mr. Buckle’s leading propositions, in the hope ot as- 
certaining how far they explain the phenomena of society. 

Proceeding on the method of investigation pointed out by 
Comte, Mr. Buckle claims to have established, in the vol- 
umes now before us, four great laws, which * are to be 
deemed the basis of the history of civilization.’’* 

The first of these fundamental laws is, * that the progress 
of mankind depends on the suecess with which the laws of 
phenomena are investigated, and on the extent to which a 
knowledge of those laws is diffused.’ = In laying down this 
proposition, Mr. Buckle ean, of course, make no elains to 
origin lity. It is sliuply a clear and pree ise statement of the 
position taken by all the foremost thinke rs of the age. lor 
exanipile, Mr. Lewes Says, °° The evolutions of Humanity cor- 
respond with the e volutions of Thought.’* Mr. Mill says, 

‘We are just ified in coneluding that the order of human pro- 
gression in all respects will ha tiny depe mad on the order of 
progression in the intellectual convictions of mankind ; that 
is, on the law of the successive transformations of human 
opinions.”’t The same is implied in Mr. Spencer's law of 
evolution, § and in the law of the three stages of civilization, 
discovered by Comte.|| With respect to the proposition as it 
stands, we have no criticisms to offer. Itis substantiated, not 
only by the numerous facts brought up in the course of Mr. 
Buckle’s work, but by all those furnished by the history of 
mankind in all ages and countries. The annals of our race 
are but an illustration of the law that * the evolutions of Ilu- 
manity correspond with the evolutions of Thought. 

Thus far, Mr. Buckle procee “ds on safe ground: but when 
he attempts, in his second fundamental law, to go still fur- 
ther, and to'determine how much of our civilization is due 
to intellectual, and how much to moral progress— when he 
atte pts] to prove that the intellectual ele Ine nt in our na- 
ture is advancing, while the moral element is not, and that 
knowledge is the cause of progress, while good intentions 


are not—he gets at once into complicated difficulties ; and 


B le, vol. IL., p. 1 Philosophy of t Selen p. 23 

t System of I 1. I 517, 4th 1 

S$ Social Statics, p. 400—45¢ Essays, p. 1-54 i t Principles 14) is 
Philosophie Positive, tom l., pj 1) € Vol. I hap. iv 
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his argument, when stripped of its dazzling rhetorie, is so 
vague, confused, and unsatisfactory, that we cannot help sus- 
pecting that the author has but an imperfect comprehension 
of what he is arguing for. At the outset, he makes an as- 
sertion direetly contradictory to the proposition which he is 
to prove. He says, “ There can be no doubt that a people 
are not really advancing, 7f, on the one hand, their increasing abi- 
lity 1s accompanied by INCreEaSINE rice, OY if, on the other hand, 
while they are becoming more virtuous, they likewise 
become more ignorant. This double movement, moral and 
intellectual, is essential to the ve ry ulea of ceilization, and in- 
cludes the entire theory of mental progress.”* Having 
thus unequivocally expressed what we shall presently per- 
ceive to be in all probability the true state of the case, he 
proceeds to contradict himself, by setting to work to show 
that a people advance in civilization according as they ad- 
vance in knowledge, leaving the moral element entirely out 
of the question. As this is one of the most important points 
in his whole work, and one which has excited hot discussion, 
we shall proceed to examine it at some length, taking up in 
succession the several steps of the argument. 

Amid much that is obseurely stated, and much that is 
irrelevant to the subject, we trace the following line of pro- 
positions : 

I. The native faeulties of men do not improve, so that 
we must look for progress only in their acquisition 8. 

Il. They acquire but few “moral truths,” which “ remain 
stationary; but they acquire many “ intellectual truths,” 
which are * continually advancing.’ 

Ill. Bee ause € ivilization cannot be regulated by the “ sta- 
tionary agent,” it must be regulated solely by intellectual 
progress. 

Let us see whether these statements will bear a eritical 
examination. 

I. Mr. Buckle begins by denying that the natural facul- 
ties of man are in a course of deve lopment. ‘ Here, then, 
lies the gist of the whole matter. The progress is one, not 
of internal power, but of external advantage. The child 
born in a civilized land is not likely, as such, to be superior 
to one born among barbarians, and the difference which 
eusues between the acts of the two children will be caused, 


Vol l..p 159. 
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so far as we know, solely by the pressure of external cir- 
cumstances; by which I mean the surrounding opinions, 
knowledge, associations—in a word, the’ entire mental at- 
mosphere in which the two children are respectively nur- 
tured.”* This is only bringing up again the old dispute 
about ‘the innate” and “the acquired,” which raged tor cen- 
turies among inetaphysieal thinkers, but which we thought 
had be on satist vetorily settled by the physiologists, some time 
before Mr. Buckle penned the above passage. After it had 
been proved that every organism is constantly advancing in 
the viger and complexity of its funetions, in relation to the 
conditions which surround it, nothing more was needed. 
But Mr. Buckle appears to forget this. He not only ignores 
some of the late results of physiological investigation, but, 
still worse, he, in the passage just quoted, flatly contradicts 
a tneory W hich he ( lsewhere upholds. We refer To the doe- 
trine, held by many naturalists, which supposes all the 


varieties of organic lile, present and past, to have arisen 
trom one or TWO primitive forms, by suecessive modifications 
of strneture and function. With the evidenee which might 
be brought torward in favor of this theory, we have, at 
present, no concern. It is enough to know that Mr. Buckle 
is himself one of its supporters, as appears trom several pas- 
sages in his work.t 

Now, this theory supposes that all organie beings are con- 
tinually advaneing, not only in complexity of strueture and 
variety of funetion, but also in the activity and vigor of their 
faculties. This may be illustrated by comparing the ex- 
tremes of the anim il kingdom. The Hydra, or fresh-water 
pelyp, is little more than a mere bag. In common with all 
the Acrita, he possesses neryous substance, diffused in a cel- 
lular state throughout his body.t Moreover, if you turn 
him inside ‘out, his skin will digest, and his interior mem- 
brane will respire ; he will apparently suffer no discomposure 


from this reversed state of affairs.§ Again, if you put him 

t py. 162 

I... p. 806, note 130, and p. 822. The same is implied on 641. He 
ils ts t i 1 doctrine of the unity of the organic and inorganik 
\ s l. I 929-533 

venking, he possesses a sensitive substance which, in 

m f pecialized into nervous tissue : s Lewes’ Seaside 
St » st) 
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into a vessel of water, he will invariably seek that part of it 
least exposed to the light, thus manifesting a rudimentary 
sensibility, which*in its more developed state, in higher 
organisms, we eall vision.* The lower polyps exhibit 
also contractility over their whole body ; and it has been 
supposed that they also possess, in a diffused condition, the 
geriaus of smell, taste, and even hearing.+ When now we 
ascend to the Vertebrata, we tind digestion specialized in the 
stomach, respiration in the lungs, contractility in the mus- 
cles, sensibility in the nerves ; taste, smell, hearmg, and vis- 
ion, in the mouth, hose, ears, and eyes. This difference co- 
exists with a great increase of power in the several functions. 
The taculties of the mammal are, as every one knows, far 
supe ‘rior to those of the polyp. No one would think of com- 
paring the rudimentary scent of the zoophyte with the deve lop- 
ed scent of the dog, or the rudimentary sight of the acale ph 
with the de veloped sight ot the Bosjesman. Vast, indeed, 
is the difference between the hydra, whose body is but one or- 
gan, feebly performing several functions, to the elephant, 
whose body is a community of organs, each powerfully per- 
forming its own peculiar function: so vast, that many per- 
sons, even after allowing for the accumulated intluence of 
causes Which have been in operation for countless ages, are 
unable to believe that the higher organism could have come 
from the lower, through myriads of intermediate forms. Yet, 
if we are to believe this, if we are to accept it as true, that 
this continuous perfecting of all the physical and mental 
faculties has been going on among the lower tribes ever 
since life first appeared on the earth, why are we to suppose 
that it has not taken place in man? Is it that, when man 
came upon the stage, one of the most comprehensive laws of 
nature was, by some miracle, suspended forever in his case? 
Is it that in the most pertect ot organized beings, exhibiting 
both in structure and function the completest instance of 
the evolutional process, that process could no longer be ear- 
ried on? If we are to accept the development theory at all, 
we must accept it without limitations. We might as well 
say that the human race forms an exception to the operation 
of the laws of gravitation or chemical affinity, as to say that 
it forms an exception in the case of the law of evolution, 
provided that law be once established. 


> Spencer's Psychology, p. 401 


7 Spencer's Principles of Psychology, pp. 894-408 
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We shall find our conelusion inductively confirmed, on 
observing that the development theory explains the differences 
between the races of mankind, as well as those between the 
animal tribes. Premising the fact, well known to every 
anatomist, that change in structure is invariably accompanied 
by change in function, we notice that the lower races, such 
as the alfourous, resemble the quadrumana in having very 
small legs, protruding jaws, receding foreheads, thick lips, 
eyes wide apart and curved upwards; that as we proceed in 
turn to the red Indians, the Turanians, and the Semites, 
this resemblance becomes much less marked, and at last 
searce|\ perceptible ; and that, on reaching the Kuropeans, 
it ean no longer be traced, except in infants. The legs have 
become much longer and more massive than the arms, which 
have diminished in length; the jaws have retired ; the fore- 
head itis advanced ; the lips have pecome comparatively 
thin; the eves have approached each other, and lost their 
upward curvature. These faets, so familiar to every one, 
that it is almost needless to cite them, show that, in respect 
to structure, we find a marked progress in the human species, 
no less than inthe animal tribes. Even though the European 
is born with the structural peculiarities of the savage, he 
loses them almost immediately after birth; and his possess- 
ing them at birth no more proves that his matured faculties 
are on the same level with those of the savage, than his Pus- 
SeSSIG the characteristics ot a fish solne months before birth 
proves that his matured faculties are on the same level with 
those of a fish. Unless, therefore, Mr. Buckle is prepared to 
deny that development in structure is necessarily attended 
by development in funetion, he cannot logically avoid the 
conclusion that the human species is in a course of evolution 
from the less pertect to the more pertect, or, to use his own 
expressions, that the progress of mankind 1s one of “ internal 
power,” as well as of ** external advantage.” 

We have seen that Mr. Buckle accepts the law of develop- 
ment ; that it is illogical to assert that man forms an exception 
to such a universal law; that this law, moreover, explains 
the tacts of human variation, as well as those of animal varia- 
tion; and that, consequently, Mr. Buckle’s assertion, that 
human faculties do not develop, is totally inconsistent with 
the very theory held by himself respecting organic develop- 
ment in ceneral. We have now to show that his assertion 
is in itself unfounded. But, preliminary to this, we must 
call attention to another point. 
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How it is that Mr. Buckle, who holds fast to the law of 
development, can reject the law of hereditary transmission, 
we are unable to imagine. Nevertheless, reject it he does, 
in the following passage, which, as Mr. Lewes remarks, must 
excite the astonishment of the physiologist : 


We often hear of hereditary talents, hereditary vices, and hered ry 
tues: but whoever will critically examine the evidence, wi tind that 
we have no proot of their existence, Ti _wav ih wil it i col 
monly prove dis int highes ae res il rere il tl u | ‘ ing 
for writers to collect instances of some mental peculiarity ind in a 
parent and in his child, and then to infer that the peculi was iueath- 
1» . , . . i. we : 
ed. DY this mode of rensoning, We might demonstra iw 'u ys] yt 
in all large fields of inquiry, there are : cient number of « “ie 
al coincidences to make a plausible ease in favor of wh r view Lan 
Oo raudvocate But this is not the way in which truth is discovered 
I ve oug > Liquire, Hol OMY HOW many iistaneces Tiere re ¢ iWTeal- 
! ilecuts, & t how man V instances th ire Cu i re 
©) rie ed ry | nt | someth I ott ss tte l. \ Ow 
: . : son j 
othing about the matter inductively ; while, until ph o : 
hee sail oe advanced. we can know not 
trv are much nore advanced, we Cah KNOW ho 
The considerations ought to prevent us f esta h 
ositively aflirm the existence of hereditary madness and S 
‘ ui the same remark applies to hereditary dis stil] 
force does it apply to hereditary viees and heredit rtues 
+] — | | . ¢ 1 
, eh as ethical phenomena have not been regis l as ¢: S 
Seal ; ] ' P 1 theratfnara aly 
mihiy miecnalt ones, ana tTheretiore ot CONCLUSIONS re ’ 


more precarious,” 


All this sounds very fine ; but we do not think that our 
ignorance of this subject is so hopeless as Mr. Buckle sup- 
Although we are at present unable to explaiv all the 
phenomena of the ease, and account for all the apparent ex- 
ceptions that arise, we do, nevertheless, all of us know that 
oaks always produce oaks, oysters oysters, sharks sharks, 
dogs dogs, and men men. We should probably deem it some- 
what out of the usual course of things, if a cow were to 
give birth to a leopard. 


poses. 


We are not accustomed to think of 
a greyhound as having had for his sirean Arabian steed. We 
do not expect, on planting a nursery of acorns, to come 
back and find an orchard of apple-trees. And even the most 
unexcitable of us would open his eyes at the sight of a barn- 
door hen strutting about as the mother of a brood of e: 


‘agiets. 


° Vol. L, p. 161, note 12 
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And yet, if there is no such thing as the transmission of 
qualitie s from parent to offspring, we see no reason * why 
these hypothetical cases should not exist as realities. ‘ Un- 
less parents transmitted to offspring their organizations, their 
peculiarities, and excellences, there would be no such thing 
as a breed or a race. The cur would run the same chance as 
the best bred dog, of turning out valuable. The greyhound 
might point, and the eart-horse win the Derby. Daily ex- 
perience tells us that this is impossible. Science tells us 
that there is no such thing as chance. P hysiology tells us 
that the offspring always, and necessarily, inherits its organ- 
ization from the parents ; and if the organization is inherited, 
then with it must be inherited its tendencies and aptitudes.” 
This, from one profoundly versed in physiology, expresses 
what any one, not laboring to establish some preconceived 
theory, will at onee recognize as the real state of the ease. 
And, indeed, since structure and function are inseparably 
connected, since diversity of structure necessarily supposes 
diversity of function, and similarity of structure similarity 
of function; it follows, that, as like produces like, in the 
case of structural forms, so also must like produce like in 
the case of functional peculiarities : and as the nervous sys- 
tem is but a part of the organism, and must come under the 
same generalization as the whole, so also does the same hold 
true of the functions of the nervous system, that is, of 
thought, feeling, and the like. In other words, there must 
be cases not only of hereditary madness and hereditary dis- 
ease, but also of hereditary vices and hereditary virtues, so 
long as disease and madness, virtue and vice, coexist with 
peculiar structural states. And, as before, unless Mr. Buckle 
is prepared to deny the inseparable connection of structure 
and function, he cannot escape this conclusion. 

As we have already observed, it is passing strange that 
Mr. Buckle, while embracing the law of deve lopment, should 
spurn that of here ditary transmission, to which it is so inti- 
mately related, and on which it, in some degree, depends for its 


Lest it should be thought that we do injustic > bes Buckle, in giving 


broad sign ince to his rejection of the law of ditary transmission, 

definition of t t law, taken from one of eh greatest thinkers o 

( 1e Understood in its entirety, the law is, that each pl ant or animal 

produces others of like kind with itself ; the likeness of kind consisting not so 

much the repetition of individual traits as in the assumpti mof the same 
reneric structure.’ Spencer's Essays, p. 268. 


+ Lewes’ Physiology of Common Life, vol. IL., p. 877 
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proots. But Mr. Buckle has a theory of his own to main- 
tain. He wishes to show that the faculties of men do not 
improve. It is in order to do this that he rejects the law of 
transmission. But it has been shown that his rejection of it 
is illogical, and that the law of transmission is as universal 
as any other, since, were it not so, there could be no such 
thing as a species at all. With the help of this law, it is 
easy to demonstrate that, in the very nature of things, the 
faculties of men must improve. 

Among that *“ highest class of biological truths,’ which 
apply to all organisms whatever, is the law that, “ other 
things equal, development varies as function’”*—that is, the 
growth of any organ depends upon its activity. We are 
everywhere met by instances of this—not only in the ayn 
nast, who surprises us by the great size and power 0 his 
museles ; not only in the sailor, who sees a ship in Pe dis- 
tant offing, where the passenger can desery but a speck ; not 
only in the musician, who recognizes as different two sounds 
which, to unpractised ears, are alike ; but also in the man of 
science, Who unravels with ease problems which, to common 
apprehension, are insoluble. “ On this law are based all 
maxims and methods of right edueation, intellectual, moral, 
and physical.’’t Expressed in the form, “ Practice makes 
perfect,” it is an axiom in every one’s mouth. By exercising 
an organ, we increase its size and power. By neglecting to 
exercise it, Wwe cause it to become diminutive, weak, inefli- 
cient. 

It is evident, then, that when an individual has grown to 
maturity in the constant exercise of any faculty, the organ 
answering to that faculty will be corre spondingly deve lope “ls 
and that, in the natural course of things, he will transmit to 
his offspring that faculty in its state of increased power. 
Thus it is that a Philip becomes the father of an Alexander ; 
that the son of a Bernardo Tasso gives to the world a death- 
less poem; and that a family of three hundred musical 
geniuses at last counts among its members a Jean Sebastian 
Bach. In individual cases, however, the operation of this 
law is obscured, and often hindered by a concurrence of un- 
favorable circumstances. It.is in the case of large collee- 
tions of individuals, where the disturbing causes are aver- 
aged, that we find it most strikingly exemplified. Thus we 


© Spencer’s Essays, p. 262 7 Ibid., p. 263. 
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see red Indians so swift of foot; “ telescopic-eyed bushmen ;” 
and Peruvians with sense of smell so acute that, according 
to Humboldt, they can distinguish by it, in the middle of the 
night, to what race a man belongs.* Extending our view 
from separate nations to the whole race, we perceive the law 
in still greater generality. While some nations have been 
developing in some faculties, others have been developing in 
others, and the total movement has been ever ouward. 
Each generation has inherited the faculties of the preceding, 
still further improved by constant employment. Phoenicians 
have thus spread commerce through unknown seas; Greeks 
have educated the world; Romans have legislated tor it 5 
Hindoos, Jews, and Arabs, have religionized it; Germans 
have deluged it with systems of philosophy ; : Frenelimen 
and Englishmen have given it positive knowledge ; pas ri- 


cans have, by inventive genius, furnished material comforts 


Italians have added the glorious embodiments of beauty, 
oTace, and charm ; and the COnSsSeHSUS ot the W hole is civil- 
ization. Retrogression nowhere meets us; progress meets 
us everywhere. And, from the considerations above adduced, 
we are obliged to conclude that this advance has been one 
as well of ‘ internal power” as of “ external advantage.” 
Mr. Bueckle’s assertion is, therefore, seen to be not only incon- 
sistent, but also untounded. , 

I]. Having now proved, as he thinks, that we must look 
for progress in * external advantage” only, and not in “ inter- 
nal power,” our author goes on to show the * superiority of 


intellectual acquisitions over moral feelings 3’? and tirst he 


asserts that all our acquisitions are either “ moral truths” 
or “ intellectual truths,” and that the former are * station- 
ary,” while the latter are continually advancing. It is no- 
ticeable that ,he here deplores the difficulties which arise 
“from the loose and careless manner in which ordinary lan- 
guage is employed on subjects that require the greatest 
nicety and precision.”+ After giving us this — one 
would naturally expect to find the author ve ry ‘lear and ae- 
curate in the choice of te rins, and in the statement of pro- 
positions ; but, on the contrary, the loose and careless man- 
ner in which he himself e mploys ordinary language through- 
out the discussion is quite amusing. In the first place, he 
makes a verbally unintelligible distinction between “ intel- 


© Dunglison’s Human Physiology, vol. I., p. 729 + Vol. 1, p. 159 
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lectual truths” and “ moral truths.” Scientifically speaking, 
there can be no such thing as a “ moral truth ;” for every 
truth is a proposition, consisting of subject, predicate, and 
copula ; and is uttered and recognized by the intellect, not 
by the * moral instinet,” which belongs to the emotional part 
of our nature. It is the province of intellect to think, of 
emotion to feel. Mr. Buckle falls into exactly the same 
error in a singular passage in his second volume, where he 


Says : 


} 1 , 
I} ‘ otions as mu pari of us as the 1 lerstand they 
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All this is either strained metaphor, or downright non- 
sense. If it were true, what would be the use of making 
any distinction at all between intelleet and feeling? If to 
feel is to judge, and to e xperie nee an emotion is to lay down 
a proposition, why not include both under one name? Mr. 
Buckle is misled by the fact that, in all our mental opera- 
tions, feeling and thinking are close ‘ly united. Our wishes 
color our judgments. We are all led, in many eases, to be- 
lieve that to be true which we wish to be true. Thus emo- 
tional states give rise to intellectual states. On the other 
hand, Mr. Bain has shown that belief, when active, al- 
ways leads to volition 3+ and as volition is the final stage 
of emotion, we perceive that intellectual states likewise oc- 
easion emotional states. But this intimate connection of 
the two should not lead us to confound the one with the 
other; and we fall into a grave error whenever we do so. 
Once more, we repeat, it is the province of emotion to feel, 
of the intelleet to think and form propositions. — Scientifically 
speaking, therefore, all truths are intellectual; and there 
can be no such thing as a ** moral truth.” 

But there is another sense in which the expression 
‘moral truths” may be taken. It may mean “ truths rela- 
tive to morality.” Mr. Buekle generally uses it in this 
sense, but he so often confounds “ mora! truths’ with 
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‘‘moral feelings,” that the foregoing remarks were rendered 
necessary to a right understanding of his argument. 

Our author then declares that the truths which we pos- 
sess relating to morality have not changed for thousands of 
years. No, they have not. Neither have “ intellectual 
truths.” <A truth, onee established, never changes, cannot 
change, otherwise it would be no truth, but a falsehood. 
Take, for example, the law of gravitation: “ All bodies in 
the universe attract each other with forces directly pro- 
portional to their masses, and inversely proportional to 
the squares of their distances apart.” We have had no 
occasion to alter this statement since the time of New- 
ton. It is a demonstrated truth, and will never be sus- 
ceptible of the slightest ehange. The same is the case with 
the truth, **It is wrong to kill.’ Once recognized, this truth 
can experience no change, for the very reason that it is a 
truth, and not a falsehood. In a word, when a proposition 
has been once shown to be true it will for ever reimain so, 
whether it relates to our moral obligations, or to anything 
else whatever. There is no ground for Mr. Buekie’s distine- 
tion. 

Nor would our author be one whit the more justified in 
saying, as he might say, that the interpretation put upon 
* moral truths” is unchanging as compared with that put upon 
“ intellectual truths.” On the contrary, it appears to us that 
the reverse is the case. When a truth, relating to some of the 
simpler subjects of investigation, is once received, its inter- 
pretation usually admits of little change. To employ the same 
example as before, the law of gravitation is received in the 
same aceceptation now as when it was first discovered. Ad- 
vancing to the more abstruse sciences, such as pliysiology, 


we find that the interpretation put upon generally-received 
truths suflers marked variations. The law of organic devel- 
opment has been held by the most eminent seientitic think- 
ers since the beginning of the present century ; but, since 
the embryological discoveries ot the Germans, it is held in 
a form different from that in which it was held before. The 
followers of Spencer, Lewes, and Darwin, do net put the 
game Interpretation upon the law of development that the 
followers of Lamarck did, forty vears ago. Coming now to 
the very complex subject of morality, we find, unfortunately 
tor Mr. Buekle, that the aces piation in which its 


Pro riohs 


are held varies with every phase of civilization. Aimong the 
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American Indians, so noted for their revengeful dispositions, 
the obligation not to take life, if recognized, was not so con- 
strued as to include the miserable object of the fell passion. 
Among the ancient Jews, the command, * Thou shalt not 
kill,” meant, “Thou shalt not kill Jews ;’ and, from the 
story of Saul and Agag, we may suppose that the murder of 
Gentiles was considered rather a meritorious act than other- 
wise. And in general, where the same “ moral truths” have 
been received, it has been in as many different ways as there 
were dilferent kinds of people to receive them. This fact, 
that the way in which generally-received truths are under- 
stood varies as the complexity of the sciences to which they 
belong, results from the obvious circumstance that the more 
complex a science is, the less we know about it. As we know 
less about moral science than about any other, our opinions, 
even about those “moral truths” which are universally ad- 
mitted, are more liable to change than our opinions about 
similarly-received truths in other matters. Mr. Buckle could 
have, therefore, no ground for asserting that the interpreta- 
tion put upon * moral truths” is unchanging, as compared 
with that put upon * intellectual truths.”’ 

Our author says, somewhat inconsistently, that “ moral 
truths” receive no additions, and again that they receive fewer 
additions than “ intellectual truths.” We shall speedily show 
that the first of these statements is at variance with tact, and 
that the second has no logical value, and will not help his 
argument in the least. 

It is not true that “moral truths” have received no addi- 
tions. It is not true, as Mr. Buekle says, that “the sole 
essentials of morals have been known for thousands of years, 
and not one jot or tittle has been added to them by all the 
sermous, homilies, and text-books which moralists have been 
able to produce.” It is not true, as Sir James Mackintosh 
says, that “ morality admits of no discoveries.” It is not 
true, as Condorcet says, that “la morale de toutes les nations 
a été la meme.” It is not true, as Kant says, that “ in der 
Moralphilosophie sind wir nicht weiter gekommen, als die 
Alten.” For what is Moral Philosophy but the science 
which is to determine the laws to which our conduct should 
conform? And if this is the case, we need only to look 
into Mr. Buckle’s work itself, to find a system of morality 
containing truths which only two centuries ago were not even 
dreamed of. Take, tor example, the moral law that govern- 
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ments shall not interfere with trade. This is as much a moral 
law as that which forbids stealing: but we find Mr. Buckle 
reckoning it among the merits of Voltaire, that he was one 
of the first to perceive the justice of a free system of trade.* 
Its justice is even now denied by opponents of reform. This, 
then, is a case of a “ moral truth” which has not been known 
for thousands of years. 

Mr. Buckle may say, however, that he does not use the 
term “morality” in so wide a sense—that he means by it 
merely a collection of general rules and precepts, serving as 
rough guides for daily conduct. Of course, if Mr. Buckle 
chooses to define his terms to suit himself, he can prove any- 
thing. If he defines morality so as to make it include 
nothing but the precepts known three thousand years 
ago, and then says that all moral truths now known were 
known then, he merely asserts that what was known then 
was known then; a statement which probab en few will be 
hardy enough to dispute, but which unfortunately leaves the 
argument just where it was before. 

But supposing we accept this narrow definition of morality, 
what will become of our author’s statement, even then? 
He himself quotes, from several authors, passages which show 
that there was a time when some nations did not acknowl- 
edge the moral law, forbidding murder. ‘ Among some 
Macedonian tribes, the man who had never slain an enemy 
was marked by a degrading badge.”+ And at the present 
day, among barbarous tribes, as the Dyaks of Borneo, “a 
man cannot marry until he has proc ured a human head; and 
he that has several may be distinguished by his proud and 
lofty bearing, for it constitutes his patent of nobility.”t By 
calling up these facts, Mr. Buckle destroys his own statement 
that ‘‘moral truths” receive no additions. 

As for his other assertion—that ‘* moral truths” receive 
fewer additions than “ intellectual truths ’—it means simply 
that fewer discoveries are made in moral science than in all 
the other sciences put together. It is as if he should say 
that “ optical truths” receive fewer additions than * physical 
truths.” As we have shown, he is not justified in using the 
expression ‘intellectual truths,’? so as to exclude from it 


© Vol. L., p. 741. 
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{+ Grote’s History of Greece, vol. XI., p. 397, quoted in Buckle, vol. L, 
p. 176, note 29. 
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truths relating to morality, which are recognized by the intel- 
lect as much as any others. His statement, therefore, merely 
compares a part with all the other parts of the whole to 
which it belongs. 

We are quite willing to admit that moral science has not 
been enriched by as many discoveries as any one of the other 
sciences. This results trom the circumstance that it is far 
more difficult and complicated than the rest. Our knowl- 
edge of morality is less complete than our knowledge of 
chemistry, for the same reason that our acquaintance with 
chemistry is less perfect than our acquaintance with astrono- 
my. The laws expressing the relations of men to one 
another are the most reecondite of all, and the most liable to 
apparent exceptions. We are accordingly longer in ascer- 
taining them. 

To sum up: we have seen that the distinetion made by 
Mr. Buckle between * intellectual” and ** moral” truths, is a 
vague and popular one, and will not bear a eritical analysis. 
We have throughout, however, used the expression ‘ moral 
truths” as equivalent to “ truths relating to moral subjects,” 
and the expression ‘intellectual truths’ as equivalent to 
“ truths relating to all other subjects:” and this is admissible, 
because it gives the meaning intended by the author. We 
have then shown: first, that intellectual truths are as fixed 
and unchangeable as moral truths ; secondly, that the inter- 
pretation put upon moral truths is even less constant than 
that put upon intellectual truths; thirdly, that moral truths 
receive additions, no less than intellectual truths ; fourthly, 
that the fact that moral truths receive tewer additions than 
intellectual truths is of no logieal value, because it compares 
one class of truths with several ; and fifthly, that the cireum- 
stance that moral science advances with a slower pace than 
the other sciences shows only that it is more complex than 
they are, but does not warrant us in assuming that it is radi- 
eally different from them. Reviewing our conclusions in this 
compact form, we see that moral truths come under the 
same category as intellectual truths, throughout. This con- 
firms what we said at the outset, that there is no such 
difference between them as Mr. Buckle supposes, and that 
both should be spoken of together as truths or judgments, in 
distinction from feelings. Mr. Buckle’s argument, then, 
when laid bare, is as follows: that some truths are constant, 
while others are not—which is false; and that one set of 
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truths receives additions, while another does not—which is 
also false. 

But this is not all. Our author’s argument is not only 
untenable, but it is irrelevant to the subject in debate. Even 
if he could establish his point, he would be none the more 
forward. Startling as this assertion may seem, it is never- 
theless indisputable. For if his reasoning hitherto were 
valid, it would prove merely this—that our knowledge of some 
subjects advances, while our Anowledge of others does not. 
gut Mr. Buckle’s professed object is to show that /reling, as 
compared with Anowledge, is of no account as a eivilizing 
force. To what end, then, does he go so far out of his way 
in giving us this jumble of ill-digested argument to show the 
” superiority” ot some intellectual Acquisitions over others ? This 
singular aberration results from his confounding truth with 
feeling, the intellectual with the emotional part of our na- 
ture. He seems to forget the distinction between knowing 
in what duty consists, and having the intention to perform it. 
But it is altogether one thing to wish to do right, and another 
thingte know what itis right to do, as many a luckless wight 
finds out to his cost. Farther on, Mr. Buckle recognizes the 
distinction clearly enough. 

It would, however, be rather unfortunate than otherwise 
for Mr. Buckle’s main argument, if he could succeed in show- 
ing that “the sole essentials of morality have been known 
for thousands of years.” For if it were true that men knew 
what was right—that they were acquainted with all the laws 
to which our conduct ought to econform—in ancient times as 
well as at the present day ; and that they have nevertheless 
advanced in the practice of morality ; we should be obliged 
to conclude that—as the knowledge has remained stationary 
—it must have been the development of moral feeling and 
the increase of good intentions alone which could have oeca- 
sioned the progress. The contrast is really between moral 
truths and moral feelings. So that, if Mr. Buckle had sue- 
ceeded in proving that “* moral knowledge ” does not ad- 
vance, and should at the same time succeed in his attenipt to 
prove that “ moral feeling ” does not improve, he would, if 
consistent, arrive at the singular result that there has been 
no lmprovement at all in the actions of men. 


It is quite a relief, on emerging from this labyrinth of 
baseless assertion and ill-direeted argument, to find that our 
author at least seems to remember his original object, 
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as he sets himself to work really to show the “ superiority ” 
of knowledge over feeling, as a civilizing agent. His reason- 
ing is here very plausible, and his illustrations drawn from 
the history of war and religious persecution are well chosen, 
and appear at first quite convineing. He tells us that eood 
intentions were of no avail in stopping persecution, because 
persecutors themselves have generally had the best inten- 
tions. The heathen emperors of Rome, who tortured Catho- 
lies, the Catholic Inquisitors of Spain, who tortured Protest- 
ants, all meant well enough, he argues—they were very 
often men of the purest character 3 but they did not know that 
wt was wrong for them to inte rf re with the re ligious convictions of 
others. So Mr. Buckle does perceive, after all, that our 
knowledge of our moral obligations has increased somewhat ! 
We are no better, he says, than the Inquisitors of old—but 
we know that religious persecution is wrong, wicked, harm- 
ful; while they, in their mistaken zeal, thought it to be 
right, holy, beneficial. This point he argues admirably ; but 
he does not succeed in absolving religious persecutors from 
all charge of selfish passion. Indeed, he elsewhere expresses 
it as his own opinion, that the clergy have been strongly in- 
fluenced, in their vindictive attempts to destroy or imjure 
those dissenting from their views, by motives of ambitious 
policy. We have no doubt that such motives have always 
been of immense power among this class of men, as well as 
among other classes. But we will not urge this or any simi- 
lar objection against Mr. Buckle’s grand argument. We 
will merely call attention to the circumstance that a man’s 
‘¢ moral feeling,” his ** moral instinct,” his “* conscience,” or 
whatever any one chooses to call it, is a natural faculty. In 
other words, ethical emotions, being funetions of the nerv- 
ous system, are natural faculties. And we have already 
shown that the natural faculties of mankind develop. The 
refutation of Mr. Buckle’s first grand argument carries with 
it the refutation of the second. 

Ill. It carries with it, likewise, the refutation of the 
third. For the proposition that civilization is regulated, not 
by the * stationary agent,” but by intellectual acquirement, 
can have no value, unless it be proved that moral feeling is 
the stationary agent. But this cannot be proved. On the 
contrary, it has been shown that our powers, both moral and 
intellectual, are continually developing, and that our aequi- 


sitious, both moral and intellectual, are constantly increas- 
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ing. The moral element is, then, no more stationary than 
the intellectual ; and thus Mr. Buckle’s third grand argument 
falls to the ground, and with it falls his fundamental law, 
which is shown to be utterly destitute of any truth what- 
ever. 

It may be well to remark, before proceeding further, that 
rejection of Mr. Buckle’s second law is perfectly compatible 
with acceptance of his first. There is no inconsistency in 
saying, on the one hand, that moral feeling is a civilizing 
agency, and on the other hand, that the progress of civiliza- 
tion conforms to the successive transformations of opinion. 
For the ethical, as well as all the other emotions, enter 
largely into every opinion-forming process. Though our 
emotions do not combine into propositions the ideas which 
are constituent parts of our beliefs, they do none the less, as 
Mr. Bain has clearly proved,* sway the intellect, as it per- 
forms this operation. The emotions accordingly enter into 
every act of belief, and there can be no complete theory of 
human opinion which leaves them out of account. Thus 
our acceptance of Mr. Buckle’s first law confirms our rejec- 
tion of his second, and we see, more clearly than ever, that 
“the double movement, moral and intellectual, is essential 
to the very idea of civilization,” and that, without inelud- 
ing both elements, there can be no complete theory of pro- 
gress. 

It may likewise be well to remark that a discussion of 
this sort has no immediate bearing on the subject of Christ- 
ianity. It has been supposed by some persons that Mr. 
Buckle’s entire argument is nothing but a sinister attack upon 
the Christian religion. We see nothing of the kind in it. 
Christianity is a system of belief, in which intellectual and 
moral forces must both codperace; and a person, while 
denying the civilizing agene y of the moral element, may with 
pe rfect consiste ney maintain the civilizing ageney of that set 
of opinions, in the formation of which the moral element has 
had but a partial share. Our author’s argument, therefore, 
is not to be construed into an assault upon Christianity. 
Confusion necessarily results from mixing questions which 
should be kept separate. 


© See the whole of his admirable work on The Emotions and the Will. 
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We come now to Mr. Buckle’s third* law—that skepti- 
cism “ has in every department of thought been the invariable 
preliminary to all ‘the intellectual revolutions through which 
the human mind has passed,” and that “without it there 
could be no progress, no change, no civilization.”t In ex- 
amining this proposition, it is needful, at the outset, to have 
a clear idea of the nature of skepticism, as understood by Mr. 
Buckle. The word itself has been variously interpreted : 
sometimes in a more general sense, as meaning the absolute 
denial of all dogmas, theories, and beliefs whatever ; some- 
times in a more special sense, as signifying disbelief in the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity. It is in neither of these 
senses that Mr. Buckle uses the word. He defines skepticisin 
as suspension of judgment, or hesitation in forming or receiv- 
ing an opinion. A true skeptic, then, would neither believe 
nor disbelieve any thing at all. He would doubt even his 
own doubts. History presents but few instances of a consist- 
ent and thorough-going skeptic. Pyrrho and Hume will, 
however, serve sufficiently well as examples. Skepticism is 
not to be confounded with that philosophy which, not con- 
tent with doubting, absolutely denies. ‘This might be eailed 
negative § philosophy, or hegativism, in broad distinction 
froin positive || philosophy, which aims at establishing from 
incontrovertible data a system of results, comprising all that 
it is in the power of the human mind to know. Negativisin 
and positivism, then, constitute two opposite phases of hu- 
man thought. As exam ples of negative thinkers, we have 
Hobbes, Voltaire, Lessing, and Rousseau ; while as instances 
of positive thinkers we may cite Bacon, Leibnitz, Newton, 
and Spencer. Skepticism is identical with neither of these 
philosophies, though it has some point in common with both. 
Skepticism, indeed, is not a philosophy at all; it isa no-philo- 
sophy—a transition state where, robbed of its belief, the 
mind rests not, but stays unresting, in dreary incertitude 
and distressful vacillation, until it finds refuge in belief again. 

Bearing in mind this meaning of the word, we can safely 
proceed to examine the es before us. We do not 


© On the first page of his second volume, Mr. Buckle pk wces this law second 
in order, and the law just considered urd. But as it is convenient to examine 
this law in connection with the fourth, we have taken the liberty to alter Mr 
Buckle’s arrangement 

+ Vol. L, page 328 ¢ Gxerrouat, to look about, to inquire. 
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think it altogether probable that Mr. Buckle would, on ma- 
ture reflection, lay down this law about skepticism as a uni- 
versal one, operative alike in all stages of progress; but, as 
he makes no limitations to it in the course of his work, we 
must discuss it here in relation to the three stages of mental 
evolution, and see whether or not it is alike applicable to 
all. 

We shall find, to begin with, that it is not applicable to 
the theological state. When man first looked upon the 
wonders of Nature, his untaught imagination gave birth to 
weird, fantastic shapes innumerable, peopling the air, the 
streams, the forest, and the mountain-chasm. Just awakened, 
as it were, to self-consciousness, and feeling his own life 
thrilling within him, he ascribed that life to everything 
around him. He looked upon the wide, dark surface of the 
“many-sounding sea,’ and saw there a mighty, restless, 
earth-upheaving Power, which refinement afterwards person- 
ified, and called Poseidon. Gazing above him on the blue 
expanse which seemed to encompass the * plain of the 
earth,” he came to recognize there a Divinity of light and 
warmth, a Devas, a paternal Zeus. When the bright clouds 
flitted along the sky, it was Hermes driving the celestial 
cattle to the milking; when the north-wind arose, cold and 
blustering, it was Boreas, storming in his wrath; when the 
stars came out at night, there were countless deities, to whom 
this primitive man made sacred the days of the week. The 
changes of the seasons, the ceaselessly recurring death and 
resurrection of Nature, were typified in wild legends of Jem- 
sheed and Zohaik, of Osiris and Thammuz, of Siamek and Ma- 
neros, of Hylas and Orpheus. The whole universe was think- 
ing, feeling, and willing. Nothing was dead or inert; all 
things were endowed with lite and activity. From this came 
sacrifices, shrines and temples, oracles, and sacerdotal orders. 
It would be difficult to find any traces of skepticism in all 
this. Belief then reigned alone in the human mind, and doubt 
found uo place there. As long as the phenomenal was as yet 
harder to comprehend and more difficult to control than the 
unseen and unexplored world that lay beyond it, skepticism 
was impossible. Not only was it impossible, but it would 
have been harmful. For the primitive man was barbarous, 
treacherous, revengeful.* His selfish instincts were as yet 
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all in all. His sympathetic and social feelings were as yet 
undeveloped. In such a rude condition, it was only the 
boud of a firmly-rooted and wide-spread belief—it was only 
the ascendency of a priestly and governmental order, thus 
secured—which could keep society from: being disorganized. 
Had skepticism been once let in, religious and politic- 
al organization would have been weakened, sects and 
parties would have sprung up prematurely, and the 
strong check needful to curb the undisciplined passions 
of men would have been destroyed, civilization would 
have stopped, and society could no longer have exist- 
ed. It was only after centuries of theocratic and mon- 
archic rule—after the primeval nomadic mode of lite had 
been long abandoned, and agriculture and commerce had 
in course of time, by mingling men with each other in peace- 
ful relations, called forth social virtues—that ske ‘puic ism 
could safely arise. And then it did arise We find it first 
showing itself in the States of Greece, where popular des- 
pots arose and were overthrown, as at Corinth, Sicyon, and 
Megara ; and where philosophers began to speculate about 
the first principles of things, as Thales, Xenophanes, and 
Heraclitus. Theneceforward skepticism increased, until it 
reached for the time its culmination in the universal doubts 
of Pyrrho. But it is not in ancient times at all that we are 
to look for any very prominent manifestation of skepticism. 
The spirit of doubting and hesitating inquiry was of slow 
growth, and did not attain to its maturity until monotheism 
had been established in Europe for more than a thousand years. 
Not only, therefore, has skepticism not always been essential 
to progress ; hot only have some important changes in human 
opiniou—as the change from fetichism to polytheism-—been 
accomplished without it; but also, in the first of the three 
great periods of civilization it did not arise at all, until very 
late, and was then but a secondary force in the minds of men. 

It isin the me taphysic ‘alorre *volutionary per riod of modern 
society, extending trom the twelfth century to the present 
time, that we see the skeptical spirit in full operation, To 
this stage of human evolution, Mr. Buckle’s proposition is 
applicable without any limitations. The application he has 
himself given us, with great fulness and detail, in the case 
of England, France, Spain, and Seotland. In the brief space 
to which we are here restricted, it would be vain to attempt 
to add to the profuse and happily chosen illustrations con- 
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tained in those instructive chapte rs which our author has 
principally devoted to this portion of his subject. Nowhere 
else has the revolutionary period of history been so admir: ably 

portrayed. Nowhere else can we find a truer, a juster, a 
profounder appreciation of the workings of the skeptical 
spirit. Here we discover no inconsistencies, no errors of 
statement, vitiating the whole argument. Here Mr. Buckle 
reveals his wonderful power. Here he draws sure conclu- 
sions from well-ascertained data. For there can be no 
shadow of doubt that in the twelfth century the skeptical 
spirit had begun to greatly increase its power and extend its 
influence; that in the sixteenth it had become a mighty 
civilizing force ; and that in the eighteenth it had penetrated 
all departments of thought. It was this skeptical spirit 
which gave rise to the conceptualism of Abelard, the infi- 
delity of Vanini, and the heresy of Wickliffe. It became, 

as Mr. Buckle remarks, “ in phy sics, the precursor of science ; 
in politic s, of libe arty 5 and in theology, of toleration.” But 
for the skepticism in his own mind, Luther could not have 
become the founder of Protestantism; and but for the skep- 
ticism already rife in the minds of others, he could have 
found no followers. We find skepticism dictating the meta- 
physics of Deseartes and the diplomacy of Richelieu. We 
find it inciting the English to rebellion against the despotism 
of the Stuarts, and striving, though vainly, in the wars of 
the Fronde, to establish political liberty in France. It lay 
at the foundation of the sensationalism of Locke and the 
idealism of Berkeley, and was itself at last organized into an 
independent system by Hume. It was the opening phase of 
that negative philosophy which, first receiving definite shape 
in the deism of Herbert and Bolingbroke, ended in the athe- 
ism of Diderot and Helvetius. It was the parent of the 
transcendentalism of Kant and Fichte, the physio-philosophic 
vagaries of Schelling and Carus, the absolutism of Hegel, and 
the pantheism of Feuerbach. Carried into science, it paved 
the way for the immortal discoveries of Lavoisier and Bichat, 
Wielded by Voltaire, it broke down ecclesiastical power in 
France ; and, in the hands of Rousseau, swept away the 
vilest of despotisms by the most fearful of revolutions. It 
roused the Dutch to cast off the yoke of Spain, sent the Pu- 
ritans to Massachusetts, inspired the Americans in their “ De- 

claration of Independence,” and shaped the fabric of their 
democratic government. What need of further examples ? 
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It is the skeptical spirit, advocating liberty in polities, and 
toleration in religion, which has been at the bottom of every 
change through which humanity has passed in modern times. 
Mr. Buckle’s law is entirely applicable to the metaphysical 
period of civilization, and is the key to the explanation of its 
phenomena. 

But the metaphysical state is not a permanent one. It 
constitutes a transition from that primitive belief which was 
the offspring of man’s early endeavors to compass and explain 
the Intinite about him, to that new belief which is founded 
on a long and thorough investigation into the laws of the 
natural world. Giving up as hopeless all search for the un- 
discoverable, all striving to know the unknowable, science 
contents itself with finding out that which lies within our 
reach. But it was not in the power of man, on first per- 
ceiving the inadequacy and incongruity of his old belief, to 
pass at once to the new. Noone can reject an old system 
of opinions, which has shaped his thoughts and guided his 
actions in the past, and then take up a new system, to shape 
his thoughts and guide his actions in the future, without 
going through an intermediate state of painful and wearisome 
doubt. As with the individual, so with the race. The 
skeptical period could not but intervene. It was only after 
countless attempts to explore the dark and dangerous region 
of the Infinite had all proved futile—it was only after sue- 
cessive theories had all been weighed in the balance, and 
found wanting—that man could come at last, to repose in 
the calm spirit and sure methods of scientific inquiry. Be- 
fore this must necessarily have come that tumultuous sea- 
son of doubt and denial, of discord and revolution, in which 
the skeptical spirit reigned supreme. The rottenness of old 
institutions, forms and dogmas, had to be exposed before they 
could be given up. Then the barrenness of doubt had to 
make itself felt before it could be supplanted by knowledge. 
It was not until Hume, by carrying skepticism to its utter- 
most extent, had shown its unsatisfactory character and vain 
results, that the germs of scientific method, implanted by 
Bacon and Descartes, could develop and bear fruit in the 
positive philosophy of Comte. 

As the metaphysical period is but a transition from the 
theological to the positive, it only remains to show that 
skepticism is peculiar to it, being a transition from belief to 
knowledge. We have here very few facts to guide us in an 
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inductive investigation, since the positive era is only now 
commencing. But, if we consider the state of human thought 
at the present day on the various subjects of scientific re- 
search, we shall find that in the most advanced departinents 
skepticism no longer finds a place. Astronomers long ago 
gave over doubting and asking questions of each other about 
the fact of the earth’s motion. It was the skepticism of Co- 
pernicus and Galileo that overthrew the old notion of its 
fixity ; but that skepticism speedily issued in positive cer- 
tainty. Whether a man believes or disbelieves in the motion 
of the earth, is now a mere matter of kuowledge or ignor- 
auce. There is no place for doubt, no room for difference 
of opinion. So with all demonstrated faets and laws, A 
truth once established remains forever a truth. We cannot 
choose but accept it. Aud science, as a body of established 
truths, cannot admit of skepticism. 

The past history of science confirms, and its future pro- 
gress must also confirm, this conclusion, which might be 
drawn at once from the very nature of thought. When we 
know as much about the most complex subjects as we now 
know about the most simple ones, there can be no such thing 
as doubt at all. “The mystie drama will be sunny clear, 
and all Nature’s processes will be visible to man, as a divine 
Effluence and Lite.’’* 

We have seen that in the theological stage of human de- 
velopment, skepticisin did not exist ; that in the metaphysical 
Btage, it arose and extended its sway over every department 
of thought; but that, in the positive stage, it is destined to 
decrease, until it exercises no perceptible influenee. — Corre- 
sponding to these three stages of evolution, are the three 
predominant mental states of belief, doubt, and knowledge. 
The three great periods into which Comte has divided the 
history of ¢ivilization might be named with po rtect accuracy, 
the period of credulity, the period of skepticism, and the 
period of science. Mr. Buckle’s law has this much of truth 
in it; that the skeptical age is the necessary forerunner of 
the sfientifie; that in the race, no less than in the individual, 
doubt must intervene between belief and knowledge. 

We shall now briefly consider Mr. Buckle’s fourth tunda- 
mental law—that “the great euemy of civilization is the 
protective spirit,” or in other words, * the notion that society 


2 Lewes’ Sea-side Studies, p. 219 
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cannot prosper, unless the affairs of life are watched over r and 
protected, at nearly every turn, by the state and the church ; 
the state teaching men what they are to do, and the church 
teaching them what they are to believe.”* Here, as in the 
foregoing case, Mr. Buckle errs only in stating his law with- 
out any limitations, as if it were a universal one. It cannot 
be questioned that for several centuries the protective spirit 
has been extremely prejudicial to progress. The notion that 
government ought to control the actions and beliefs of men 
has, when carried into polities, furnished a plea for despotism, 
and when carried into theology, it has been productive of 
intolerance and persecution. ‘Mr. Buckle devotes a large 
portion of his work to the establishment and elucidation of 
thas fact. He shows that government and legislation are in- 
competent to direct the aflairs of men. He shows that poli- 
ticians have injured trade by interfering with it; that legis- 
lators have caused smuggling, with its attendant crimes ; that 
they have also increased hypocrisy and perjury ; and that, by 
their laws against usury, they have but he ightened the evil 
they sought to prevent. He shows that the protection of 
literature by Augustus, by Leo X., and by Louis XIV., 
caused literature to decline. In each case “ there was 
much apparent splendor, immediately sueceeded by sud- 
den ruin.”+ The system of protecting literature was car- 
riel to its fullest extent by Louis XIV., and nowhere 
can we see more clearly the baneful effects of such a 
course. For the scientific progress which had been so 
marked in the reign of Louis XIII., stopped forthwith. 
Descartes and Pascal, Fermat, Gassendi, Riolan, Joubert, and 
Paré died, and left no suecessors. Nothing was done in as- 
tronomy, in chemistry, in physiology, or in botany. Of me- 
chanical inventions there were none. Even the fine arts soon 
began to decline; and intellectual decay, the natural conse- 
quence of patronage, was seen in every department of thought. 
So in many other cases we see the damage entailed by the 
interference of government. Laws fixing a minimum of 
wages have caused thousands of laborers to be turned out of 
employment. Laws regulating marriage have ended in in- 
creasing the number of illegitimate births.§ Laws for the 
establishment of sanitary supervision have spread disease, and 
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lengthened out the mortality returns.* Laws for the support 
of colonial government have given rise to the most barbar- 
ous tyranny.+ ‘Trade-union projects, economic experiments, 
poor-laws, education-laws, church-laws, currency-laws, have 
all turned out to be failures, and in many cases have inflicted 
upon society positive misery, instead of conferring upon it 
positive benefit. Paradoxical as all this may at first seem, it 
is but a statement of historic facts.— Modern history is filled 
with similar examples, all showing the utter incompetence of 
government to regulate the aflairs of men. The duty of gov- 
ernment is, to insure the fulfillment of the first principle of 
morality—that no man shall infringe upon another’s sphere 
of action. If it but performs its duty, it will do well. But 
wheu it goes to making plans for securing the “ greatest hap- 
piness to the greatest number,” it usually contrives to end 
up by securing the least happiness to every one, having failed 
in its projects, and neglected its proper function meanwhile. 

sut on looking back, and contemplating society in its 
primitive state, we shall arrive at very different conclusions. 
We shall perceive that the protective spirit, far from being 
prejudicial to progress, was one of its most essential con- 
ditions. Indeed, on calling to mind all those centuries of 
primeval history, when there was nothing to counteract the 
workings of the protective spirit, and when all things con- 
spired to strengthen its power, one might reasonably ask at 
the outset why it was that under such circumstances the hu- 
man race made such sure and unceasing progress; why it 
was that it progressed at all; why it was that it did not even 
retrograde. Ifthe protective spirit is of necessity in every 
age the enemy of civilization, how did it happen that we 
ever emerged from a state of barbarism? How comes it that 
we have not remained uncivilized—mere nomads, or at best 
diggers of earth, living from hand to mouth, little better, on 
the whole, than a race of chimpanzees? For Mr. Buckle’s 
own facts show that the protective spirit has never been so 
strong as in the early ages of history. “In India, slavery, 
abject, eternal slavery was the natural state of the great body 
of the people.’§ The “vast social system” of Egypt was 
* based on despotism” and “ upheld by cruelty.” || In Mexico 

® As in England, some years ago, during the cholera pestilence 


+ As in the case of the East India Company, and of the American Colonies 
before the Revolution. 


tSee the evidence in Spencer's Social Statics, p. 195 to 406, and in Mr. 
Buckle’s volumes. § Vol. L, p. 73. P. 83. 
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and Peru, “ there was the same utter absence of anything ap- 
proaching to the democratic spirit: there was the same 
despotic power on the part of the upper classes, and 
the same contemptible subservience on the part of the 
lower.”* Again, in Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia, des- 
potism was the only form of government ever experi- 
enced or thought oft We have evidence of the same 
in the case of China and Japan. We find, moreover, 
that in barbarous countries, like Ashantee, despotisin uni- 
versally prevails. Going still lower—still farther back— 
we see nomadic tribes always in subjection to the will of the 
strong man. Now, for many thousands of years{ civilization 
was advancing in Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, and many of the 
other nations above mentioned made considerable progress ; 
India even arrived at a high state of refinement, as is wit- 
nessed by her extensive and magnificent literature. All this 
shows that in early times progress did coexist with the 
strongest possible manifestation of the protective spirit ; and 
when we consider that there was nothing then to counter- 
balance the workings of the protective spirit—that all physie- 
al causes contributed to favor its development§$—and that 
skepticism, the only thing that could have weakened it, did 
not exist, we may suspect that the protec tive spirit could not 
have been so detrimental to the interests of civilization as 
Mr. Buckle supposes. 

On looking at the matter deductively, it will even appear 
that without the protective spirit: there could have been no 
civilization. For what but the most absolute despotism and 
the profoundest awe of the ruling power could ever have kept 
together the communities of the primitive men, with their 
cannibalism, their blood-thirstiness, their dishonesty and 
treachery? As long as men could not live together peace- 
ably—as long as they neither Knew nor practised the 
first principles of morality—there must have been some 
power sufficient to keep society from falling to pieces, 
or there could have been no progress at all; and the only 
such power conceivable was that total subjection of the 


ep. lol In Peru, according to Mr. Prescott, the people could not even 
change their dress without a license from their rulers ! 

+ The passage in Herodotus, b. IIL, ¢. 80-85, is well known to have no his- 
torical value ; see the remarks of Rawlinson, vol. IT., p. 393. 
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many to the few which constitutes the protective system of 
government. As long as Persians mutilated each other, and 
Carthaginians burned their children, and Chinamen beat to 
death their wives—as long as Hindoos practised thuggee, and 
Spartans practised stealing, and Ioniaus practised piracy— 
there must have been “ Draconian statutes written in blood,” 
there must have been absolute despotism. Without this, 
society would have become a parcel of units. Imagine a 
republic of Tartars, a constitutional democracy of Vandals, 
and develop the consequences ! 

Thus, in the primitive stage of civilization, the protect- 
ive spirit played the same part as universal credulity in 
preserving society from disintegration. Thus, it becomes 
more evident than before, that skepticism would have been 
harmful at that early period. It would have weakened the 
protective spirit, and destroyed allegiance, besides causing 
religious dissension. Nothing of the kind was then admis- 
sible. The selfish and brutal feelings of men had to be 
restrained, and their social and humane feelings called forth, 
before the skeptical spirit could safely commence its inroads 
upon the spirit of universal belief, and universal submission. 
The protective spirit was, therefore, in early times, the great 
safeguard of civilization, and the all-essential condition of 
progress: and this very important restriction must be placed 
upou Mr. Buckle’s law. 

On looking at the subject in its broadest and most general 
aspect, we shall arrive at the conclusion, that all systems of 
belief and all great institutions are, beneficial when they 
first spring up. Each has its functions to perform ; and the 
more carefully we study history, the more deeply shall we 
be convineed that it performs it in the best possible man- 
ner. But atter these beliefs and institutions have done their 
work, and are no longer needed—after they have been stere- 
otyped in lifeless forms—then it is that they become product- 
ive of evil, and are prejudicial to the interests of man- 
kind. 

With the help of these considerations, we can more com- 
pletely understand Mr. Buckle’s two propositions. With 
the restrictions here placed upon them, they might be sti ited 
thus: in the revolutionary period of modern soe iety, skep- 
ticism has been uniformly essential to progress, aud the pro- 
tective spirit has been uniformly detrimental to it. This is 
strictly true, and needs no qualification. 
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In his second volume, our author deve lops another fun- 
damental law, which we have not time to consider here. It 
may be stated thus: in a country where the deductiye 
method of investigation prevails, there will be a much 
greater difference in the intellectual and social condition of 
the upper and lower classes, than in a country where the 
inductive method is the prevalent one. This may be illus- 
trated by comparing Greece, Germany, and Scot! land, on the 
one hand, with England and the United States, on the other. 
The application of this law in the case of Germany and 
America is to be contained in the third volume. 

In conclusion, we must say a few words in regard to Mr. 

suckle’s application of his four great laws. The applica- 
tion of the first runs through the whole work. In every 
chapter, we are met by numberless illustrations of the law, 
that the progress of humani ty conforms to the progress of 
opinion. It is different, however, in the case of the second 
law which we have discussed. Mr. Buckle appears to 
entire ‘ly forget his theoretical neglect of the moral element 
in our nature, and to take it practically into account as 
much as any one else. In his delineations of wars, civil 
revolutions, and especially of religious persecutions, he 
seems to believe in spite of himself that “ moral feel- 
ings” do exercise as much power over men as * intellectual 
acquisitions ;” and that the effeets produced by the former 
are quite as lasting as those produced by the latter. He re- 
peatedly recognizes the fact that our desires and impulses 
influence us strongly in the acceptance and defence of opin- 
ions. In speaking of the Scotch clergy, he attributes their 
tyrannical enforcement of superstitious notions to an inordi- 
nate desire for power, not to a mistaken interest in the welfare 
of others. Atter noticing the profound reverence of the 
Scotch pe ople for their clergy, he observes: “It is not sur- 
prising that the clergy, who, at no period, and in no nation, 
have been remarkable for their meekness, or for a want of 
confidence in themselves, should, under eircumstances so 
eminently favorable to their pretensions, have been somewhat 
elated, aud should have claimed an authority even greater 
than that which was conceded to them. * * * It was 
generally believed that whoever gainsaid the clergy would 
be visited, not only with temporal penalties, but also with 
spiritual ones. For such a crime, there was punishment here, 
aud there was punishment hereafter. The preachers willingly 
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fostered a delusion by which they benefited. * * ® They did 
not scruple to affirm that, by their censures, they could open 
and shut the kingdom of heaven, * * * The clergy, in- 
toxicated by the possession of power, reached to such a pitch 
of arrogance, that they did not scruple to declare, that whoever 
respected Christ was bound, on that very account, to respect 
them. * * * Such was their coneeit, and so greatly 
were they after applause, that they would not allow even a 
stranger to remain in their parish, unless he, too, came to 
listen to what they chosetosay. * * * How they labored 
to corrupt the national intellect, and how successful they were 
in that base vocation, has been hitherto known to no 
modern reader.”* He also tells us that the Seoteh clergy 
used * ineans of intiinidation,’” because, being “ perfect nias- 
ters of their own art,” they well knew that “ by increasing 
the apprehensions to which the ignorance and timidity of 
men make them too liable,” they would also * increase 
their eagerness to fly for support to their spiritual ad- 
visers.’’t 

All this is very significant. It shows that Mr. Buckle is 
unable to escape from recognizing the enormous influence of 
feeling in leading to belief and action. After laboring to 
show that persecutors are actuated only by mistaken bene- 
volence, he here declares that the tyrannical and intolerant 
acts of the Scotch clergy were dictated by cunning selfish- 
ness and long-sighted eraft. We think that he here commits 
almost as great an error as before, though in the opposite 
direction, by attributing too much to the selfish desires of 
these men, and by taking too little account of their good, but 
mistaken, intentions. There is glaring inconsistency in this: 
but when a man lays downa “law” so ineredibly absurd 
as the one in question, we must expect to find him incon- 
sistent in its application. 

ut Mr. Buckle devotes by far the largest portion of his 
work, thus far, to the illustration of his third and fourth 
laws. As he treats only of the revolutionary period, his 
illustrations are all appropriate and forcible. We lack words 
to express our admiration of these profound and instructive 
chapters. The inquiry into the history of the intellect in 
England, France, Spain, and Scotland, shows an extent of 
learning and a depth of thought unsurpassed, so far as we 


* Vol. I1., pp. 344, 347, 348, 537, 365. + Vol. I1., pp. 566, 384. 
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know, in historic literature. Our author traces the rise of 
skepticism and the decline of the royal power in England, 
the workings of the protective spirit in England and France, 
the causes, remote and proximate, of the French Revolution, 
all with the most consummate skill. In the case of Spain, 
he sets before us in vivid colors the utter impotence of gov- 
ernment to direct social progress. He describes in bold out- 
lines the course of philosophic investigation among the 
Scotch, and the influence of their habits of thought upon 
their general condition. Everywhere, in this part of the 
work, we see the touches of a master; everywhere we find 
something to instruct and entertain. Had Mr. Buckle written 
nothing more, these chapters alone would suffice to make 
his name immortal. Considered merely as historic pictures, 
they rival any thing in Gibbon or Grote. 

“We have not criticised at le ngth Mr. Buckle’s first law, 
because we have no restrictions to place upon it, and be- 
cause it may be found demonstrated, as completely as pos- 
sible, in Mr. Bueckle’s own work. As the result of our 
examination into his other laws, we have found that the se- 
cond contains no truth whatever, being supported by a tan- 
gled chain of sophisms, every link in which is unsound ; 
but that the third and fourth are strictly true, if limited to 
the period of which Mr. Buckle treats. The first law did 
not originate with him, and the second he has failed to 
establish ; but the third and fourth may take their places as 
important additions to our knowledge of human history. 
This is the lasting service which Mr. Buckle has already ren- 
dered to science. 

With respect to the tendency of Mr. Buckle’s work, an 
unprejudiced mind can have but one opinion. It is ealeu- 
lated to awaken independent thought, and to diffuse a spirit 
of scientific inquiry. Written in an easy and elegant style, 
it will be read with pleasure by many who would not other- 
wise have the patience to go through with the subjects of 
which it treats. Thus, grand and startling in its views, im- 
pressive and charming in its eloquence, it cannot fail to 
arouse many a slumbering mind to intellectual effort. Such 
has its tendency already been, and such it will continue to 
be. Indeed, with Mr. Buckle’s diligence, his honesty, his 
freedom of thought, his bold outspokenness, his hearty ad- 
miration for whatever is good and great in man, the tendency 
of his work could not well be otherwise. All these are 
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qualities which will be remembered, when his inaccuracies 
and errors, however great, shall be forgotten. And whatever 
may be thought about the correctness or incorrectness of 
Mr. Buckle’s opinions, the world cannot be long in coming 
to the conclusion, that his * History of Civilization in Eng- 
land” is a great and noble book, written by a great and 
noble man. 


Arr. Ili.—1. Exsey on Epitaphs. By Samve. Jounson, LL.D. 

2. Dart’x History of Westminster Abbr y, its Monuments and Epi- 
taphs. London. 

2. A Collection of American Epitaphs and Inscriptions. By 
Timorny ALDEN. 

4. Bur “ung the Dead; or, Urn Sepulture, Re igiously, Socially, 
and generally considered ; with Suggestions for a revival of 
the practice, as a sanitary measure. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. London. 


In spite of the assertion of Johnson, that all important 
epitaphs should be written in a dead language, as then they 
would live forever, our mother tongue is ever preferable for 
that purpose. Let grandeur, in this instance, at least, be 
made subservient to usefulness. Better far a valuble pre- 
cept, though couched in the homeliest rhetoric that ever ex- 
torted a smile, than an inane platitude disguised in the most 
faultless Latin or Greek. The two simple epitaphs recorded 
by Leigh Richmond in * The Little Cottager,’’ have done 
more service to the world than all the classic Latin and mys- 
tagogic philosophy that ever, through cathedral arch or aca- 
demic grove, trumpeted real or suppositious virtue. There 
is a vast amdunt of sentiment wasted upon tomb-stones which 
might be put to far better purpose. Of what general utility, 
for instance, is that hackneyed passage from Pope, which so 
frequently challenges our sympathy— 

* Tlow loved, how honored once, avails thee not,” &e., &e.? 


And the famous distich from Young— 


‘Early, bright, transient, chaste, as morning dew, 
She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven” — 


is, to the chance wayfarer, an unproven assertion. We grant 
that they are both nice bits of poetry, polished and eupho- 
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nious, but neither of them is ealeulated to awaken one 
salutary emotion in the soul. It is surprising how much 
ingenuity has been expended, and how many changes have 
been rung, on the heading of inscriptions—we are continually 
meeting with something new. “ Here deposited his mortality ;” 
‘‘In the mean time to stay the flying memory of so great a 
man ;” “ Here lies until the resurrection ;” “ A resurrection 
to immortality is here expected for what was mortal ; 

* Blush not, marble, to rescue from oblivion,” are a few 
speciinens. One ambitious mortal, determined, if he can help 
it, not to be overlooked in the mass of co-sleepers, issues the 
peremptory challenge, catching one, as it were, by the but- 
ton, “Stop, passenger ;” aud winds up with the equally 
iinperious injunction, “Go, passenger ;” as if said passenger 
could possibly have any desire to remain. In Westminster 
Abbey there is a curious memorial to one * Mr. Thomas Sinith” 
(probably a progenitor of some of the multitudinous tribe 
of Smiths who flourish now), “who, through the spotted 
veil of the small-pox, rendered a pure and unspotted soul to 
God.” * Ty me trye th truth, quod Walter Hunge rford, 
Kuyght, who lyeth here and Edward hys sone. To God hys 
merey in whom he trusts forever,” begins with a lofty ap- 
peal to the judgment of posterity. 

In recent years, the anxiety of people to surpass each 
other in novelty and dramatie power led to such an abuse of 
common sense, that, at length, a sort of reaction took place, 
leading to the present ignoring of such prefacing tn toto; a 
matter, we think, not a little to be regretted. Some people 
earry their feeling of exclusiveness even to the tomb. In our 
finest cemeteries m: iy be seen broad surfaces of marble, des- 
titute of text or monitory precept. In this regard, as i iInevery 
other, the rich are rarely such benefactors of their kind as 
their less affluent brethren. The incident of the widow’s 
mite is exemplified every day. It is in the sleeping-places of 
the lowly that Religion most loves to raise the cheering 
voice; it is amidst their modest memorials that : 

‘*M: inv a hol ¥ precept round she strews, 
To teach the rustic moralist to die.” 


Such simple inscriptions as “ My Father,” “My Mother,” 
“My Wife,” or a mere Christian name, are much in vogue 
in our day ; and, indeed, where they are accompanied by a 
striking emblem or motto, they are tenderly impressive, es- 
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pecially over private individuals, whose memory and fame are 
the exclusive property of their families. We frequently see 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, that, in their graphic signiticance, 
are more eloquent than the most florid exuberance of epi- 
thet. Of this description is one referring to an aged man: 
near the summit of a stately column there is carved, in alto 
relievo, a large sheaf of wheat. The interpretation on the 
base, from Job, “ He shall come to his grave in full age, likea 
shock of corn fully ripe,” seems almost tautologic. Of the 
saine class are the sculptured image of a hand pointing up- 
wards—an eye, emblematic of vigilance—a star—a buttertly 
emerging from a chrysalis—an anchor—a cross—a dissevered 
rose or bud—a lamb—a broken shaft—a butterfly fluttering 
over a flower—a lyre with snapped string and sprig of laurel 
—a cresset with flame issuing from the mouth—a blazing 
torch—a pen, book, or scroll; these are all symbols beautiful 
and unmistakable. A young artist’s monument has sculp- 
tured on it a group of pencils and a palette, across which is 
engraven his name. One peculiarly poetic idea, embodied in 
marble, is a lark soaring heavenward with a rosebud in its 
beak, emblematic of innocence under the protection of its 
guardian angel. Another, of a watcl-dial with its hand fixed 
at the hour of twelve, is not quite so lucid, since we are not 
certain which is indicated, the age of the slumberer beneath, or 
the hour when she ceased to belong to time. The hour-glass, 
sometimes represented as winged, is likewise an apt syinbol 
of fleeting probation. A basso relievo on one of the sareophagi 
at Pompeii, says a traveller, presents a very happy allegory 
of the flight of the immortal soul from the frail bark of 
mortality. A ship has returned from her voyage—she has 
reached her port—the helmsman has relinquished the helm 
—the attendant genii, whom we may suppose to represent 
the ordinary faculties of human sense, feeling, perception, 
&e., &e., are going aloft to furl the sails ; and the picturesque 
conception happily concludes, as a bird soars away, with ex- 
panded wings, from the mast-head—the beautiful emblem of 
the soul steering direct to heaven. 

Equal to our admiration of these is our abhorrence of the 
devices by which the Egyptians sought to enwrap in total 
darkness the shadowy precincts of the sepulchre; the sym- 
bols of the reversed torch, the foul bat, the serpent, and 
the various animals consecrated to their inexorable deities, 
with sometimes an oracular saying, hopeless and rayless as 
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the emblem itself, awaken but emotions of horror. One ex- 
ception to the general spirit of gloom was the symbol of the 
cross, which they regarded as the emblem of a future life. 

Our immediate ancestors, too, enjoyed their day of obitual 
design, in which they must stand acquitted of the anputation 
of being plagiarists from the stern Egyptians. Plagiarists! 
not they ; in the grotesque and comic they revelled, in a way 
that would seandalize the shade of the most humorsome of 
the Ptolemies. Not escaped the observant eye, surely, 
have the gems of fat, chubby cherubs, with stubby wings, and 
mouths pursed up in Borean efforts on tall trumpets; and 
of languid-looking effigies, sailing aloft on luxurious feather- 
bed clouds, that adorn every old burial-ground. Of by no 
means so mirth-provoking a nature are the contemporaneous 
skull and cross-bones, often accompanied with the grim 
warning, ** Memento mori,” and the representation of the last 
enemy, bald-pated and seythe-armed, that tone down, by 
their charnelesque ugliness, the too lively effect of the other 
artistic figures. 

Dr. Johnson, in his Essay on Epitaphs, recommends, in 
their composition, terseness, point, simplicity, and, more 
particularly, truth, Some are positive satires, so glaringly do 
they diverge from the last-named virtue. He quotes a very 
ancient one, which he deems a model of its kind: 

*Orate pro anima—tmiserrimi 
Peccatoris.” 
It was an address, he affirms, to the last degree striking and 
solemn, as it flowed naturally from the religion then believed, 
and awakened in the reader sentiments of benevolence for 
the deceased, and of concern for his own happiness. While 
we do not agree with the Spartans and Romans, who forbade 
epitaphs to any save those who fell in contliet, or had dis- 
tinguished themselves by miraculous virtues or state services, 
yet would we wish a censorship established, which might 
restrict to the expression of religious hope or pious love the 
memorials of the departed. High-flown adulations of the 
dead are always in questionable taste; all displays of facetia 
are revolting ; and essentially vile are profane or ludicrous 
metaphor, and the vulgar doggerels which often disfigure the 
monumental marble. It would be a sorry compliment to a 
person of literary erudition to suppose him to be ignorant of 
this pathetic jewel which has graced so many stones and 
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prefaced so many obituary notices, with variations almost 
incredible : 
* Affliction sore long time he bore, 
Physicians’ aid was vain: 
Till Heaven did please to give him ease, 
And free him from his pain, pain, pain, 
And free him from lis pain.” 
Or this: 
* An honest man, a husband dear, 
And a@ good Christian slumbers here.” 


The crime of desecrating the most sacred spot on earth by 
the use of such fulsome atrocities should be punishable by 
fine or imprisonment. Here is a sweet little poem from a 
stone in Derbyshire, England : 
“The man that lies beneath this stone 

Was for his honesty well known; 

An industrious wife he had, and ehildren kind, 

Which gave great satisfaction to his mind ; 

Ilis debts he paid; his grave you see! 

Prepare yourself to follow he!” 


Viewing it from all points, it is a profoundly suggestive para- 
graph, and by no means clear of the suspicion of being a 
bright scintillation of the genius of said *‘ industrious wife.” 
The fact, however, that “ his debts he paid,” is an important 
item of information, highly creditable to his integrity of soul, 
and foreibly reminds one of a circumstance related in the 
history of an illustrious prince- warrior, a son of the Fourth 
English He snry, Who, dying while absent on a crusade, gave 
orders that his body shoul l not receive se pulture until his 
debts were all paid. Were this observance followed in our 
day, an undesirable and unwholesome state of things would, 
it is to be feared, prevail. We remember of once reading an 
epitaph dedicated by a French woman to the memory of her 
spouse—we fear it may be found in the Cemetery of Pore 
la Chaise—whiech struck us as being extreme ly comical. 

After ree ‘ording his name and virtues, it procee ds to si iV that 
his disconsolate relict continues his late traffie (in teas and 
groceries, We think) in the Rue something, where she will 
sell on the most accommodating terms. 


Terseness is frequently more expressive than the great- 
est redundancy of language, and on tombs it m: iy be employed 
with finest effect. Byron, in a letter to a friend, adverts to 
the profound impression produced on his mind by seeing 
upon some tombs sententious inscriptions. Hesays: Some 
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of the epitaphs at the Certosa Cemetery, at Ferrara, pleased 
me more than the more splendid monuments at Bologna; for 
instance: 
‘Martini Luigi 
Implora pace.’ 


Can any thing be more full of pathos? I hope whoever may 
survive me will see those two words, and no more, put over 
me.” To those who believe in the efficacy of prayers for the 
repose of the departed, the words are fr: wight with import, 
though to us they are no more than a ge ‘ntle sentiment. On 
a nameless monument in Worcester Cathedral, the single 
word ‘ Miserrimus’” claims from the passing stranger the 
tribute of a sigh; and “O rare Ben Jonson!” which, en- 
graven upon a tablet that cost eighteen pence, may be seen 
any day at Westminster Abbey, is a well-known instance of 
conciseness. ‘ Exit Burbage” is similarly laconic; but 
nothing can exceed in beauty an epitaph which a literary 
gentleman ordered should be inseribed upon his tomb-stone— 
* Finis.” There is a certain fitness in the inscription which 
designates the sleeping-place of Tasso: ‘ Here lie the bones 
of Tasso.”’ It seems to disdain eulogium. 

In Dart’s erudite and celebrated History of Westminster 
Abbey, there is a poetical deseant, tracing the progressive 
improvement in sepulchral architecture and monumental 
biography, from the earliest date of their commencement in 
England, down to the period at which the work was issued. 
Concerning the funeral customs of the very early ages, he 
says, 

“But no vile epitaph bely’d the dead, 
For with the corpse they enclos’d the lettered lead ;” 


showing that, at that rude period, the spirit of ostentation, 
which afterward so prevailed, was yet in a nascent state ; for 
they merely carved the name of the deceased on a piece of 
lead, and laid it on the coffin. 

A curious work, which lately fell into our hands, is en- 
titled, “A Collection of American Epitaphs and Inscriptions, 
by Timothy Alden.” It contains some rare specimens of 
tuneral lore. One of the most unique g gems upon which it 
has ever been our fortune to light, is from the tomb-stone of 
an eccentric gentleman of Virginia, who expressly enjoined 
it upon his administrator to see these words engraved there- 
upon—he died about 1750: “ Here lies the body of John 
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Custis, who died [illegible], aged 77 years, and yet lived but 
seven, being the time of his keeping a bachelor’s house at 
A , on the eastern shore of Virginia.” 

In the same book is a brace of others, nearly as qui aint, 
although not acrimonious in nature. Their raciness is ex- 
treme ly refreshing. One ison a New England clergyman, 
who died in 1705: 





“ Here, in a tyrant’s hand, doth captive lie, 
A rare synopsis of divinity. 
Old patriarchs, prophets, gospel bishops meet, 
Under deep silence, in their winding sheet. 
All rest awhile, in hopes and full intent, 
When their King calls, to sit in Parliament.” 


Observe what a respectable company the worthy gentle- 
man musters up; his predilections evidently were nicely 
aristocratic. The other of the twain strikes the ear with a 
measured military tramp—a roll of muffled drums, and 
soul-piercing clang of band-metal : 

** Heare lyes our Captaine, and Major of Sutfolk was withal, 

A goodly Magistrate was he, and Major General. 

Two troops of horse with him here come, such worth his love did crave, 
Ten companys of foot also mourning marght to his grave. 

Let all that read, be sure to keep the faith : as he has don; 

With Christ he lives now crowned. His name was Humphrey Atherton.” 


In the book of Judges, the stone of Abel is spoken of ; 
from which an imaginative writer adduces the belief that it 
was a monument to the memory of the first martyr. He 
furthermore suggests the probability that the stone in ques- 
tion was inscribed with the epitaph, “Here was shed the 
blood of righteous Abel’? (Matt. 23:35). On this text he 
grounds his theory, but we have vainly sought for any author- 
ization of it,'either in this passage or elsewhere in Scripture. 
The poet Cowley may have been struck by a similarly bril- 
liant idea; for, in treating of the death of Abel, he says of 
Cain : 

“ T saw him fling the stone, as if he meant, 
At once his murther and his monument.” 


The allusion contained in these lines may, however, bear 
another interpretation. Throughout the principality of 
Wales are scattered many huge piles of stones, or tumuli, 
called the Carneddan or Carnan; among the most curious of 
which are those on Pumlumon, the Carneddan Hevgwn, and 
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Caurneddan y Gawres (the Giantess’ Heaps), in Merionethshire, 
with some in Anglesea. An eminent antiquarian, Rowland, 
author of Mona Antiqua, opened one of the latter, and found 
therein deposited an urn, which led him to believe that the 
Carnedd examined was a sepulehral monument. It is gene- 
rally believed by those versed in archeological lore, that, 
previous to the establishment of Christianity in Great Britain, 
stone-heaps were not merely thrown together to confirm and 
commemorate a covenant, but were also frequently erected 
over the graves of persons of distinction ; and that, in con- 
formity with a Scottish custom, every passenger, imbued 
with a decent respect for quiescent mortality, cast a stone on 
the pile, in lieu of the muttered Requiescat in pace of the 
Crusaders, and later adventure-seekers. It appears, that after 
the Christian practice of inhumation had been generally adopt- 
ed, the Carnedd, instead of being a mark of honor and 
grateful homage, was appropriated to murderers and crimi- 
nals. A writer on the subject says that the origin of this 
custom, among the Welch and the Highlanders of Scotland, is 
to be traced far away into the darkness of antiquity, proba- 
bly to the earliest period of Druidism. In the book of 
Joshua, we learn that Achan, for his theft of the Babylonish 
spoil, was stoned to dea#h by the Israelites, and buried under- 
neath a great heap of those missiles in the valley of Achor ; 
and the same writer suggests that the resemblance between 
the Hebrew word Garnaid and the ancient British Carnedd 
(both signifying a heap of stones) may tend to establish the 
identity of the usage thus adopted by the two nations. It 
is, moreover, probable that the custom of burying malefactors 
in this manner, as well as individuals of celebrity, may have 
originally prevailed in England, and that upon the introdue- 
tion of Christianity the former description alone were buried 
in this way. ‘ Nor was the usage confined to the Hebrews 
and Britains. Homer obviously alludes to a similar practice 
in the following passage, in a speech of Hector to Paris, 
when the former is haughtily predicting the fall of his adver- 
sary, in the contest that was about to ensue between them : 


‘Por surely shalt thou now, 
For thy misdeeds, thy garb of stone assume :’ 


which seems to imply that the tumuli: under consideration 
were also among the Greeks appropriated to persons of in- 
tamous character.” 
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The first monumental stone for the dead mentioned, is the 
one erected over Rachel by her husband, Jacob. The cave 
of Macpelah was, undoubtedly, of the simplest construction, 
more the work of nature than of art; and it is Interesting to 
note, that in negotiating for it, Abraham was careful to in- 
clude the trees which shaded and ornamented the evvirons. 
Purely the creation of art were those royal tombs, the Pyra- 
mids ; and from them, to keep pace with the growth of pomp 
and magnificence, down through the lapse of ages, the rage 
for splendid mausolea became so great, and the honors lavish- 
ed upon the dead so extravagant, as to be attended with no 
slight inconvenience to the surviving friends. There is in 
Agra a tomb over a queen, which employed in its erection, 
during the space of twenty-two years, twenty thousand work- 
men and artists. The ] igyptians, Greeks, and Romans ex- 
ceeded all other nations in the honors and tender care which 
they bestowed upon theirdead. To their repose were conse- 
crated the most beautiful and picturesque spots without the 
limits of the cities, which were embellished by every charm 
that skill could devise. Murmuring fountains, forests of su- 
perb trees and ornamental shrubbery, and ever-varying blos- 
soms, attested the might of nature’s handicraft ; while mag- 
nificent sculptures, and stately mausolea and cenotaphs, 
showed the power of art.“ Sit tibi terra levis” (May the 
earth rest light on thee!) was, with the Romans, a favorite 
inseription; and on one very ancient tomb was inscribed 
* (Quietorium” (resting-place). Dr. Johnson affirms, that one 
of the first distinctions of the primitive Christians was their 
neglect of bestowing garlands and other funeral honors on 
the dead; “for,” said one of their apologists, ‘ we lavish no 
flowers nor odors on the dead, because they have no sense of 
fragrance or of beauty.” One of the most eminent of the 
early fathers' of the Church—St. Augustine—taking the view 
of the subject which is most commonly entertained, says : 
“The care of funerals, the place of sepulture, and the pomp 
of obsequies, are rather consolations to the living, than any 
benefit to the dead.” 

The buriai customs of different nations are possessed of 
singular interest; and the grand pageant, moving by torch- 
light to the ancestral vault, or the simple village train, bear- 
ing, with songs of holy resignation, a companion to his silent 
home, are, to a reverential spirit, equally invested with deep 
solemnity. As we are told in classic story, even the rudest 
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nations cherished within their hearts the sentiment aptly ex- 
pressed by Young— 
“ The dead, how sacred! 
Sacred is the dust of this Heaven-labored form, 
Erect, divine :” 

and regarded the relics of their friends with a veneration 
not seldom amounting to idolatry, and a tenderness frequent- 
ly refused to the living. “He that hath the ashes of his 
friend,’ says Sir Thomas Browne, “ hath an everlasting treas- 
ure ;”’ and the Scandinavians believed that severe sufferings to 
the departed spirit were the consequences of any profanation 
of the sepulchre. The most beautiful votive offerings to the 
manes of the deceased have ever been fresh flowers and 
odorous shrubs. Flowers, “ the illuminated se riptures of the 
prairie’ and mountain, have always been considered the 
sweetest emblems of love and memory. The asphodel was 
used in funeral solemnities, because it was believed that the 
shades of the departed walked in vast groves of it, where 
they quaffed from the fountain of oblivion. Chaplets of 
amaranth were bestowed upon the quiet sleepers, as that 
flower was sacred to immortality. The ancients were also 
wont to burn the berries of the juniper at their obsequies, in 
order to drive away any evil spirits that might be hovering 
nigh, that plant being supposed to be peculiarly obnoxious 
to demons. The Troglodytes attached branches of the haw- 
thorn—the symbol of hope—to the dead bodies of their 
friends, and also threw boughs of it into the grave, at inter- 
ment. Irving tells us, that at Latium it is customary to 
place a branch of eypress before the door of a house where 
there is one dead. A very pretty custom prevails among the 
natives of Bengal and the coast of Malabar. The mourners 
bring cages filled with birds to the graves of their friends, 
over which they set the winged captives at liberty. ‘ The 
Jews,” says Camden, “anointed the dead bodies, wrapped 
them in sindon, layed them on covered sepulchres, hewed 
out of stone; the E gyptians embalmed and filled them with 
odoriferous spices, preserving them in glasse or coffins; the 
Assyrians ‘in wax or honey; the Scythians carried about the 
cleansed carkases to the friends of the deceased for forty 
dais, with solemn banquet. And that wee may not particu- 
late, the Romans so far exceeded in funeral honours and cer- 
emonies, with oyntments, images, bonfires of most precious 
woods, sacrifices and banquets, burning their dead bodies 
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untill about the time of Theodosius, that laws were enacted 
to restraine the excesse.”’ 

Three methods of burial, mummification, incineration, 
and inhumation, have been in use from the earliest ages, and 
have, perhaps, equally prevailed among different nations. 
The first was practised by the Egyptians, with a view to the 
resurrection or resumption of the body, which they believed 
would take place at the expiration of three thousand years. 
The antiquity of the second method, that of burning the 
dead, reaches as high as the Theban War, when sundry of 
its defunct heroes were consumed with vast solemnities. In 
the interior nations of Asia, the practice of cremation is of 
very ancient date, and the custom extended to many of the 
Western countries. It was held in such repute, that some 
were preclided from the privilege ; as young infants, those 
who were killed by lightning, and suicides. The Romans, 
in the most ancient times, appear to have practised inhuma- 
tion, or burial of the dead ; but having, from the Sybaritic 
Greeks, borrowed the revolting custom of burning, soon the 
blazing Bustum and its fragrant fumes disputed favor with 
the fresh, calm grave. For either ceremony, the deceased 
was crowned with flowers, and arrayed in his richest habit. 
The Greeks and Romans had funeral games, which, in the 
former nation, consisted chiefly of horse-races ; and the gar- 
lands given to victors on the occasion were usually made of 
parsley, which was thought to have some relation to the 
dead. The rites of the Romans were of a fiercer and sterner 
kind, for sometimes mortal combats of gladiators took place 
around the funeral pyra. After the burning, the ashes were 
gathered, and the officiating priest, sprinkling the assembly 
thrice with clean water, while the eldest of the Prejace cried 
aloud Ilicet, dismissed the people, who took their leave of 
the deceased in this form: Vale, vale, vale; nos te ordine quo 
natura permiserit cuncti sequemur. Could any thing be more 
touching and impressive! Both burning and burial prevail- 
ed until the introduction and adoption of Christianity, and 
the former fell into disuse about the end of the fourth eentu- 
ry. Burning was so revolting to the ideas of the Persians 
and Egyptians, that the keenest insult which Cambyses could 
offer to the memory of Amasis, king of Egypt. and the man- 
ner in which he could best manifest his rage against him, was 
to cause his remains to be taken from the royal tomb, and, 
after savage indignities, to be burnt in his presence. 
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Many funeral customs of the ancients were somewhat 
unpleasant to the compulsory actors therein, and savored a 
trifle of barbarity. If we may credit Herodotus, the officers 
and courtiers of the Se ythian court must have experienced not 
a little trepidation on the demise of one of their kings. That 
sage historian relates, that after being embalmed and wrap- 
ped in waxed clothes or cerements, the body of the defunct 
ruler was placed in a gayly decorated chariot, and paraded 
from city to city, in order that his late subjects might be 
blessed with a glimpse of one whom, perchance, in life they 
heartily detested. Afterwards came the ceremony of inter- 
ment. A huge pit was dug, in which was deposited the 
royal body, and withit his choicest wife, his chief euwp-bear- 
er, his chamberlain, his master of horse, his see retary of 
state, and a few other prime favorites, who, can*it be doubt- 
ed, scuffled with and buffeted one another for the honor of 
being thus slaughtered. Several horses, costly drinking ves- 
sels, and furniture were added, after which the grave was 
filled in with earth. But let it not be supposed that the 
ceremonies ended here : no, indeed; for on the anniversary of 
his interment, the loyal lieges, who, on the first occasion, had 
been defrauded of their right to be slain, had a fresh chance ; 
for the powers that were, cut the throats of fifty more of the 
dead king’s officers, and of the same number of* horses ; and 
having caused them all to be prepared and handsomely stuffed 
for the purpose, mounted the officers on the horses around the 
royal tomb, to attend their master, should he deem it necessa- 
ry to require their services. In describing this ceremony, 
Rollin naively remarks, “ Whether employments that ter- 
minated in this manner were much sought after, I will not 
determine ;” but some satirist of our own day declares, that 
if the plague had offices to bestow, it would be courted. 
Verily is human nature an enigma. 

The ancients buried without their cities and towns; a 
usage which prevailed equally among Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans. The usual places of interment were in the suburbs 
and fields, but especially by the waysides. Intramural inter- 
ment was prohibited, although a few, for singular merit or 
dazzling achievements, were buried within the cities. To 
inure the youth to the aspect of death, the Lacedemonians 
were pe mitted by Lycurgus to bury in the city and around 
the temples. The bodies of heroes, especially, were buried 
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with superb honors, in order to impress powerfully on the 
minds of the rising generation the grand maxim, 


“ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori ;” 


which, doubtless, then as now, was a favorite one with those 
home warriors, who, though determined themselves to Jive 
for her, are, nevertheless, entirely willing, nay, anxious, that 
their neighbors should immolate themselves upon her altar. 
During the first three centuries, burying in cities was not 
permitted by the early Christians, and in churches it was 
altogether interdicted until long after. 

We observe, in a recent work, entitled, “ Burning the Dead, 
or Urn Sepulture,” that some persons have been libelling 
human nature in the nineteenth century, by advocating a 
resort to the practice of cremation, on the plea that the dead 
encroach upon the territories of the living, to the detriment 
of health and convenience, and this, too, while vast tracts of 
land are lying waste in pleasure-parks and forests. The mere 
suggestion kindles within us a flame of wrath. Sooner, ten 
thousand times sooner, would we consign the body of our friend 
to the tender mercies of the deep, or even to the fearful burial- 
pits of Naples, than be guilty of thus accelerating the disso- 
lution which is the office only of kindly nature. We sympa- 
thize with the Egyptians in their fond anxie ty to preserve by 
antiseptic arts the dead from decay ; but from the funeral 
pyra ot heathen Rome we recoil with disgust and loathing, 
and esteem it sacrilegious and revolting, though kindled with 
the most precious materials that the universe affords, A 
French chemist, it is said with the approbation of the French 
government, has proposed a method for superseding cemete- 
ries by great edifices termed sarcophagi, wherein all bodies 
may be reduced to ashes in a few moments. He follows 
the deseription of his plan with the brilliant suggestion that 
it might also be the means of inaugurating a new era in art. 
* Who,” says he, ‘* would not wish to preserve the ashes of his 
ancestor? The funeral urn may soon replace, on our consoles 
and mantel-pieces, the ornaments of bronze clocks and china 
vases now found there.” The amiable genius which, for in- 
fantile amusement, prompted the construction of toy guillo- 
tines, with their frightful paraphe rnalia, would, were this sys- 
tem to be adopted, have a rich field of operation in manu- 
facturing for children, from the remains of parents and friends, 
all manner of dainty playthings, such as marbles, tops, and 
balls. What exhilarating sport it would be for a group of 
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urchins to knuckle down at taw with pockets full of old 
grandparents and other reverend kin! The idea is expansive, 
and opens a brilliant vein of thought. By the exercise of a 
little graceful ingenuity, the taste of every description of 
mourner might be gratified. The antiquarian might be 
modelled into a Grecian cresset or Roman vase ; the philoso- 
pher into the head of a walking-stick or snuff-box; the 
dreamy student into a fancy meeérschaum. The artist might 
still subserve his darling profession in a tube of mummy, or 
as the knob of a maul-stick ; the musician as piano or organ- 
keys; the author as an inkstand or penholder; and the 
gamester could then literally hazard his all upon adie. The 
vaporish belle would make a capital vinaigrette; and the 
busy housewife one of the numerous insignia of housekeep- 
ing. Confusion to every such suggestion—may they all end 
in smoke ! 


Arr. IV.—1. Della Literatura Italiana nella seconda meta del Sicolo 
XVIII. Opera di Camuzo Ucont. 3 vols. Brescia. 


2. Famiglie Celebri Italiane del C. Pomrro Lirra. Milan. 
3. Storia di Napoli dal 1734 at 1825. Del Gey. Couerra. 
4. Teatro Comico dell’ Avvocato A.Berto Nota. 5 vols. Livorno. 


Tne contemporary literature of Italy is so little known in 
this country, that the general impression, even among our 
educated classes, is, that there is no longer any intellectual 
activity among the countrymen of Virgil and Horace, Dante 
and Tasso, Michael Angelo and Machiavelli. Our main ob- 
ject in the present article will be, to show that this is a mis- 
take ; and, although our limits will not admit of extended 
extracts, we feel satisfied that the specimens we shall give, 
even at random, from comparatively recent works, will agree- 
ably undeceive many. It is true, indeed, that neither the 
eighteenth nor the nineteenth century has produced such 
intellectual giants as any of those mentioned, and whose 
names have rendered Italy more illustrious than any other 
country in the world, save Greece alone. But a similar re- 
mark may be made in reference to England and France, as 
well as to Spain. Even Germany, whose intellect may be 
said to be the youngest, compared to the principal nations of 
Europe, can boast no living Goethe, Schiller, or Klopstock. 
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Not to mention Shakespeare, Burke, Bacon, or Swift, Eng- 
land has no longer such thinkers as Pope, Addison, Dryden, 
Locke, and Newton. Still less can France boast such men 
as Corneille, Racine, Boileau, and Fénélon. We might easily 
extend the comparison, but this is sufficient. 

It may be replied, that, if the countries mentioned have 
exhibited a falling off in this way, they still afford evidence 
of considerable intellectual activity. This is trae—they ex- 
hibit more to foreign nations than Italy; nay, they really are 
more intellectually active. But there are reasons enough for 
this, without attributing it to the degeneracy of the Italian 
race. Almost from the time of Tasso to the present, the 
greater part of Italy has been under a foreign yoke; toa 
considerable extent, the Italian mind has been fette red. But, 
had full liberty of thought and speech been allowed, political 
inferiority, and consequent poverty, would be sufficient to 
account for the comparative obscurity of Italian writers of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

It is with nations as with individuals, in this as in many 
other cases. If a wealthy and powerful man writes a book, 
it is sure to be talked of; if it has any merits, they are sure 
to be extolled; whether it has or not, it will get many to 
commend it; whereas, if a poor man perform a similar feat, 
except there is something extraordinary in his book, or that 
a rich man, or an author already famous, is supposed to have 
written it, the probability is that it will fall still-born from 
the press. Nay, much depends on the wealth, or supposed 
wealth, of the publisher who issues a book. If he is poor 
and can only issue one at long intervals, it is either “ killed 
with faint praise,” or ignored altogether ; whereas, if it bears 
the imprint of one who issues a large number of volumes 
annually, and who is willing to appreciate any efficient aid 
in bringing the same before the public, the case is entirely 
reversed, Many a true genius has been discouraged in this 
way. No amount of praise and encouragement can, indeed, 
render mediocrity immortal ; but it often establishes a repu- 
tation which lasts for a decade, if not for a lifetime. 

Because France +. England are the wealthiest and most 
powerful nations i 1 Europe, their literatures are the most 
generally read in acti: shg The character of the language, 
too, has considerable influence in contributing to the fame of 
authors. The French is more attractive than the English, 
hence it is more studied—no other language of ancient or 
modern times approaches nearer to the character of a univer- 
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sal language; and just in proportion as it is thus universal 
has the author who writes in it a superior opportunity of ren- 
dering himself famous.* But the Italian language is compara- 
tively little studied out of Italy. This has been the case since 
the downfall of the Republics of the middle ages. As long as 
these were powerful and carried on an extensive commerce 
with the other great nations of the earth, even fourth-rate 
Italian authors might aspire to be read from one end of 
Europe to the other—authors much inferior to many of the 
present day, who are scarcely ever heard of beyond the Alps, 
or, if read by a few in France and Germany, are entirely un- 
known in England and America. Independently of ‘these 
facts, we should bear in mind that, if few Italian authors of 
the present day are read in England or America, few English 
or American books are read in Italy. If we make due al- 
lowance for the political importance of England and America 
in comparison with Italy, we shall find that, judging from 
what they see and hear, the Italians have as good reason to 
charge us with intellectual degeneracy as we have to charge 
them. Nay, indeed, a good deal more; for if they do not 
furnish us many vas thy we are forced to admit that ‘they still 
furnish us the best specimet is of se ulpture and painting in 
the world, not to mention their musical compositions, which 
are the delight of all nations. 

But, as we shall presently show, they furnish us good books 
also, at least they produce such, and if we do not avail our- 
selves of them, the fault is not theirs. Let us first bear in 
mind that Italian literature is the oldest of modern Europe. 
While the darkness of barbarism brooded over almost every 
other country in Europe, the minstrels of Italy were chant- 
ing their songs of love and chivalry, and Italian romancists 
invented stories that were listened to with avidity from the 
Tagus to the Vistula. When Dante wrote his Divina Comme- 
dia, no other modern nation in Europe could boast a first-class 
thinker, and he was immediately followed by Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. No more delightful authors have ever written 
anywhere than these ; the illustrious trio have again and 
again been translated into every language in Europe; yet 
there is much in each which only the learned, even of their 


© “The French,’’ says Corniani, ‘ found first the art of distributing, with 
measure and taste, a certain sum of knowledge and ideas—the modern art, in 
short, of making books. They introduced in their works clearness and pre- 
cision, an easy manner of expression, with a befitting proportion of orna- 
ments.’’ 
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own countrymen, can understand, which proves that they 
not only possessed genius of a high order, but much of the 
profound and mysterious erudition of antiquity. By this 
means they exercised an influence on the mode of thinking 
of the rest of Europe which few can estimate at its just value. 
For example, those who have borrowed most, even from 
Boceaccio, cannot comprehend one-fourth of his allusions. 
What one critic praises in his writings, is censured by an- 
other ; what one regards as unpardonable obscenity and an 
incentive to vice, is proved by another to inculeate the most 
beautiful moral precepts. This is well explained by Rossetti 
in his criticisms on the Divina Commedia. 

“That a great part,” he says, ‘of those literary produe- 


tions which have hitherto been regarded by us as works of 


amusement, as poeti cal trifles, as romances, amatory verses, or 
heavy and tedious treatises, are writings in which are envel- 
oped hidden doctrines and mysterious rites, transmitted from 
early ages, and that those parts of their contents which have 
the appearance of fantastic fables contain a mass of unknown 
history, expressed in a peculiar cipher, which preserves the 
memory of the secret labors of our ancestors. 

“That the obscurity for which these are frequently remark- 


able is purpose ly produe ed by dee p study ; and that if that ob- . 


scurity has not been hitherto dissipated ‘(of which the ¢ omedy 
of Dante offers the first proof), this has proceeded not from the 
want of those who could have dissipated it, but from the 
danger of doing so, and the necessity of silence. That the 
most famous learned and literary men of various ages and 
languages in Europe were for the most part pupils of this 
mysterious school, which, in the constant pursuit of its 
obje cts, never failed to seek out eminent talents, i in order to 
convert their possessors into coéperators in its bold designs. 
That the modern civilization of Europe is in great part the 
matured fruit of the operations of this school, which labored 
directly or indirectly, by a vast number of works, to instruct 
the nations, and prepare them for the arrival of a great event. 
That after the decay of the Latin tongue it was this school 
which devoted itself, in the countries where that language 
had prevailed, to the cultivation of the popular dialects, and 
which gradually ennobled and perfected them, and enriched 
them with various productions calculated to enlighten man- 


kind.’’* 


® Commento Analitico di Gabrielle Rossetti, pp. 84-5. 
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It is not only the great representative authors of Italy 
that have evinced a familiarity with the mysterious knowl- 
edge here alluded to. We find evidence of the same in many 
of the Italian works of the seventeenth century, although the 

‘heavy yoke of Spain did much to extinguish it. Of the writers 
who still combined learning with genius, were the poets Guidi, 
Tassoni, Filicaja, the Jesuits Bartoli and Segneri, the histo- 
rians Davilla and Sarpi, the scientific discoverers Galileo, 
Cassini, Malphigi and Torricelli, not to mention Salvator 
Rosa, Campanella, &e. The majority of these would have be- 
come illustrious in any other country ; but the fame of Dante 
and Petrarch eclipsed that of all the other poets ; while the 
fume of Galileo had a similar effeet on the great mathemati- 
cians and discoverers of his time. Hence it was that nearly 
two centuries ago Italians were sneered at, as they are now, 
as having degenerated in intellect. Even thinkers like Fon- 
tenelle, Boileau and Voltaire did not scruple to write epi- 
grams on Italian writers who had scarcely ever an equal in 
France. It was not waut of taste or judgment, nor yet pre- 
judice that caused this, but ignorance of the Italian language, 
though nowhere else was it so much studied as in France. 
In England and Germany it was regarded as fit only for 
poetry. It was deemed unsuited for the higher flights even 
of poetry—for all save amatory poetry ; and this for no better 
reason than that Dante, conscious as he was of his genius, 
did not attempt a regular epic, and that Petrarch succeeded 
only in his amatory effusions—his more serious efforts having 
immediately fallen into oblivion. 

All this, however, did not prevent the Italians from con- 
tinuing to emulate the efforts of their illustrious countrymen, 
so that the eighteenth century exhibited yet another intel- 
leetual revival in Italy, producing such thinkers, in various 
departments of science, literature, and the arts, as Gianone, 
Metastasio, Vico, Maffei, and Muratori. It is interesting to 
observe that, in proportion as the government was mild and 
indulgent, literature improved. Under the domination of 
Spain, thought was all but stifled. Ifa great author ap- 
peared here and there, it was one whose thoughts burst forth 
inpatient of control, like an eruption of Vesuvius or Etna. 
Not that Italy was altogether free from a foreign yoke in the 
eighteenth century. Lombardy was an Austrian province, 
as Venice is now, and Austrian influence prevailed through- 
out the peninsula; but it was different then from what it is 
at present. The reign of Maria Theresa especially was distin- 
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guished by a degree of.mildness, which may be truly called 
paternal—surely as much so as that of any of the native 
princes. Any one who visits Milan may see evidence of this 
to the present day, for there is scarcely a Milanese family of 
any respectable standing who have not a painting or statu- 
ette—at least a tiny marble bust—of the good Empress. . No 
other sovereign of her time interfered less with the liberty 
of the press; and the results of this, as compared to the 
previous state of affairs, were soon apparent to all Europe. 
** It was then,” says Ugoni, “ that the writers of Italy sepa- 
rated into two families ; the one consisting of worshippers of 
the past, the others of partisans of emancipation. The 
former pleaded the cause of ancient literature in’ those hal- 
lowed regions, and under the same sky where the Latin 
muses had long and nobly held their sway. The others 
maintained that the spirit and taste of literature ought to 
follow the bent of the social system; they demonstrated the 
weakening effects of an imitation protracted through cen- 
turies, imitation which at last had reduced itself to the ex- 
ternal form and moulding of the,works of the classics, after 
the spirit had long fled and was irrevocably lost.’’* 

We now pass on rapidly to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, when westill find such names in Italian literature as Pel- 
lico, Vieo, Monti, Genovesi, Manzoni, Pagano, Grossi, Foscolo, 
and Nicolini. Several of these had witnessed the results of 
the French Revolution and the wars of Napoleon. A frag- 
ment of an ode by Manzoni, on the death of young Napoleon, 
will serve at once as a pretty fair specimen ‘of Itali: in poetry 
of the present day, and at the same time give an idea of the 
sentiments of the Italian people towards the fallen conqueror. 
Those acquainted with the language will be glad to find it 
copied here, though only in the form of a note, as there are 
but few, if ahy, of the author's works which contain it, and 
we subjoin a translation for the benefit of those who need it, 
but without pretending to give any adequate idea of the 
tenderness and vigor of the original :. : 

* Appear not, ve radiant suns—ye thoughts of war! Hush, stories 
and songs of his own native land!—wherefore a cradle and a grave do ye 


him? Of what stars flamed forth on the father, let the son 


wish to show 
be ignorant: let him not know pi Vast empire—the deeds—the eril of 


the man the seas and the storms feared to confine. Tell me, O son of t! 


© Della Litteratura Italiana nella seconda meta del Sicolo XY VITI. 


VOL. IV.—NO. VII. 6 
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exile, what has thy heart experienced when thinking of the fate of Asia 
and of Europe—appear to rise again for thee the days that are dead? 
when the world tells thee of the subdued nations, and the throne of the 
West—the victories, the horrid retreat, and the fallen, abandoned royal 
home? O, how many will believe they hear, when they speak to thee, a 
murmur of his voice—an echo—the voice that flew over the ocean—which 
filled the whole earth! As the generous offspring of the eagle through its 
grated cage glares vainly on the sun to which it would strain its strong wings, 
so in the obscure idleness of the watched palace did the prisoner long for 
the light of events and deeds, for a life which towers over wounds and 
dangers. And since it was forbidden him to traverse the earth stamped 
by his father with the deep traces of war, he desired to sink into it, and 
there he laid his mortal part. And through the unremitting strength of 
grief without tears, which preyed continually on his earthly mantle, his 
spirit conquered for itself liberty immortal. In the unawakenabie sleep 
hast thou shut thine eyes, O youth! never mayest thou wend thy dubious 
way through forests of arms, nor after a victory check thy charger. Never 
does the splendid column* raise its triumphal imagery of trophies to my 
eves, but thine homage offers itself to the inmost vision of my thoughts.” t 


* Vendome 
t Non gli apparite, O fulgidi S’ affisa invan nel sole, 
Soli, O pensier di guerra! Ver cui vorrebbe steudere 
Tacete, O storie, O cantici ll veloce poter ; 
Della natal sua terra! 
Perché una culla e un feretro Tal nell’ oscura inerzia 
Volete a lui scoprir? Di vigilata reggia, 
Luce d’ eventi e d’ opere, 
Quai soli fiammeggiarono IE vita che grandeggia 
Sul padre, ignori il figlio : D* affanni e di pericoli, 
Non sappia il vasto imperio, Bramava il prigionier. 
Le geste, né l’esiglio 
Dell’ uom che i mari e i turbini E poi che a lui vietavasi 
remean di custodir. Di correre la terra 
° ° ad Impressa delle patrie 
Dimmi, o figliuol dell’ Esule Protonde orme di guerra, 
Cio ch’ ha il tuo cor provato Desiders di scendervi, 
Quando, in pensar dell’ Asia E vi depose il fral. 
b dell’ Europa il fato, 
Parean per te risorgere E per forza recondita 
I giorni che morir ! Di dolor senza pianto 
Che consume continuo 
Quando i soggetti popoli, Della sua polve il manto, 
E il trono @’ Occidente, Vendicossi ni perpetua 
E le vittorie, e I’ orrida Liberta |’ immortal. 
Ritratta, e la&cadente, 
Abbandonata reggia Nel sonno ineccitabile 
Il mondo ti narro ! Gli oechi, o garzon, chiudesti, 
N* mai per entro a dubbia 
Oh quanti udir credeano, Selva d’ armi movesti 
Quando parlavan teco, Obbliquo, o per vittoria 
Della sua voce un fremito Fermasti il tuo corsier. 
Della sua voce un’ eco! 
Essa volo sul pelago, Mai la Colonna* splendida 
Essa la terra empre. Altezza di trofei 
° ° ® La trionfale immagine 
Qual, rapita, dell’ Aquila Non offre agli occhi miei, 
La generosa prole Che la tua non percotami 


Per la ferrata gabbia La vista del pensier. 
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Passing over at least a dozen of authors of undoubted 
genius, we come to Monti and Foscolo. The former, as 
well as the latter, is the founder of a school, but one 
that has few, if any, representatives at the present day. 
Both authors died the same year—1827 ; both were highly 
popular in their lifetime; but Foscolo is much better 
remembered than Monti. The latter was one of the first of 
modern writers, who performed the part of a critic fearlessly. 
Whether he has done more good as a poet than as a critic, is 
a question much discussed by his countrymen, though it is 
generally admitted on the Continent, as well as in Italy, that 
his poetical writings have not been surpassed by any of his 
contemporaries. Be this as it may, he set the ‘dictatorship 
of the Academies at defiance, composed, as their judicial 
committees were, of men who had each distinguished 
himself in one department or other of literature, science, 
or the arts. Prior to his time, all who hoped to secure a 
respectable position as authors had to fashion their style 
according to the classic models. But Monti acknowledged 
no model; he treated every new subject in a new style, and 
overwhe “ine with ridicule those who criticised him for doing 
so. The most successful authors of his time and coun- 
try feared him on this account. Even Foscolo formed no 
exception, and he did all in his power to conciliate the 
critic.* But Monti was stern and inflexible. In this respect 


© Of this we see an interesting proof in Foscolo’s letters. There is one so 
characteristic of both authors—in short, so valuable a curiosity—one that so 
completely lifts the curtain—that, although it is of considerable length, we do 
not hesitate to transcribe it here, omitting a small portion. It reminds us of 
Locke’s letter to Sir Isaac Newton, written under somewhat similar cireum- 
stances, though there is this difference : that the great English philosopher was 
not afraid of the great astronomer and discoverer. Foscolo’s letter is dated 
June 138, 1810. 

‘IT send you,” he Says, ‘a little book, in which to give the lie to the report 
of our being at open war. I have spoken of you. But I have spoken of you 
for the last time. It is proper I should tell youwhy. ®& 3 o ~ 

‘The same heat which hour after hour makes you friend and enemy of 
some man or other, has led you to believe and to repeat several accusations against 
me. I know that some persons, amongst others Mustoxidi and Pieri (to whom 
I gave perhaps moderate praise, not from want of esteem, but because I am not 
in the habit of giving or receiving Pindaric laudations in prose), have told you 
that I spoke ill of your Homer. I did say, indeed, that several things in the 
first book did not please me, but that the second, on the contrary, appeared to me 


to be admirably translated (Monti had criticised him in the mean time). How- 
ever, although I could read in your countenance the irritation which others had 
fomented, I contented myself with speaking of it with some bluntness to the 
Creons, always expecting that you would come to ask mean explanation as 
frankly as you have done at other times, when, for instance, Ceretti played 
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there was much in his character to remind one of Swift. He 
was quite as fond of using the lash as the Dean, but he 
wanted the genius of the author of “A Tale of a Tub.” 
And it was well for those who took most pains to secure his 
friendship that it was so. It is not strange that an author of 
this character should himself have been severely criticised 
when his retaliation was no longer feared. While alive, and 
in the full enjoyment of his faculties, no author of his time 
was nore praised. The most successful of his countrymen— 
those who might well claim to be his rivals in poetry, if not 
in criticism—did not scruple to compare him to Dante and 
Petrarch. Manzoni has gone farther still; for he compares 
him to Virgil in melody, and to Dante in grandeur and great- 
ness of soul. 
‘ Salvi o divino a cui largi natura 
ll cor di Dante e del suo Duca il canto 
Questa fia il grido dell’ eta futura ; 
Ma I’ eta che fu tua tel dice in pianto.”’ 


sut onee unable to criticise, as he was for some three 
years before his death, he was assailed by some of the very 
men who had been most extravagant in his praise. In 
short, the most elaborate efforts were made, to prove that he 
possessed no genius for poetry 5 and that whatever was worthy 
of being remembered in his writings had been stolen from 
others—often from those against whom his fiercest invec- 


the Creon towards us. You have not done so; but you go about saying and writ- 
ing that I am hated even by those who welcome me to their houses. ‘They write to me 
from Mantua, that you now condemn those same literary opinions, which you 
have so often applauded in me as just and virtuous. I have in my hand a let- 
ter to that effect, which has been written by you against me—an old friend—to 
some new friends. This document and those reports have been sent to me 
without any request on my part, and I defy the world to find a letter of mine 
which speaks of you otherwise than to praise your works. (Who will deny 
that this was a moving appeal to his forbearance‘) Be more prudent, then, in 
writing against old friends, and in trusting yourself to new ones. Know at 
once that for several years they have been looking for an adversary for you, of 
greater eminence than the Giannis, the Coureils, the Lampredis, and less easily 
pacified than the Bettinellis and the Mazzas. For some years many people 
have believed that you fear me for my manner of thinking, and that I envy you for your 
manner of writing. Iwill furnish you a thousand instances of the zeal with 
which I have everywhere in public protected your name from calumny, even to 
the extent of publicly giving a blow to one who was aspersing you, and bringing om my- 
self a duel. Now-a-days these same wretches divide into parties, attach them- 
selves to me ; others, by their speeches and writings, wish to excite us to the 
field ; and as fast as I drive the whole set away from me, they will go to swell 
your party 

As for me, I will cut off my hand before writing a single word against you. 1 
know that you have said in several places that I am the court Cato, and that you 
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tives had been directed. It is incredible to those who have 
paid no attention to the subject, what a vast amount of 
research, talent, and erudition has been brought to bear on 
his writings in this way, with a view of depreciating them. 
For a time the attempt was successful, though, with all his 
faults, Monti did not want defenders—even among those he 
had most mercilessly criticised. The publie were made to 
believe that he was better entitled to the character of a pla- 
giarist than of a poet; but the grass had scarcely time to 
grow over his grave, when the same public again betook 
itself to the eager perusal of his works. It was remembered 
that, if he was not a great poet, he was at least the first, 
since the time of Dante, to attempt innovations in political 
ideas as well as in ideas purely literary. Even the Acade- 
mies admitted, when too late, that his death was a national 
loss; and that his writings deserved to be ranked with the 
best of those of his contemporaries. The revival thus caused 
has again subsided ; but he is quite as much read at the present 
day as Wordsworth or Coleridge—in the opinion of respect- 
able French critics, as much even as Byron or Moore. This 
is undoubtedly an exaggeration of his popularity ; but he is 
surely popular enough, and possesses sufficient intrinsic merit 
to render it strange that so little is known about him in this 
country. Not a few of his lyrical effusions are worthy of 


have meanly alleged as a proof, a salute that I gave, whilst walking to the 
carriage of the Gran Giudice I know that you have threatened to scutter the 
dust of my tombs.’’ (An allusion to the ‘* [Sepoleri.’’) ‘* Monti! we shall both 
go down to the tomb; you the more lauded, doubtless, and I, perhaps, the more 
mourned. Eulogium will speak in your epitaph; and in mine—I am sure of 
it—will be read, that born and bred with strong and bad passions, I have yet 
preserved my pen unpolluted by falsehood, but perhaps my name will be 
buried with me. 

“Of my writings you will speak as you please; for myself, I shal! forget 
that you have praised them. But since many of our fellow-citizens may not 
forget it, leave to Lampredi, to Guillon, to Lattanze, and their companions, 
the business of tearing me to pieces. (No childeould dread the rodmore.) They will 
add personal malignity towards the enemy of the curters and grandees of my time, 
a malignity which will do me more harm than all their literary criticisms. 
You have condemned these men to infamy ; and now, to earn your friendship, 
they offer me to you, as the sacrifice of ree meiliation. Let them, my dear Monti ; but, 
for the love of heaven, do not fraternize anew with them. Let them, and wel- 
come, live in their illusions, so the Philebi who torment you will leave you in 
peace, and they will lose their time in barking round me. Myself—I am more 
patient and more hard of hearing. The wretches cannot rob me of my name. 
As for places and favors, you know that I have none, and that I have no fear 
of losing any. Nevertheless, if you should attack me, by writing, or rather, by speak- 
ing, as you are accustomed to do, in the unhappy moments of your passion, 1 shall be 
silent; but beware, for the heart of many an Italian breast will, perhaps, with 
a shuddering indignation, respond for me. Ugo Foscolo.”’ 
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comparison with those even of Petrarch. The first and last 
cantos in his Mascheroniana are worth an octavo volume of 
modern poetry ; the whole poem deserves to be translated 
into English, as it has been into French and German, and, 
we believe, into Spanish. 

Those aware of the amount of labor performed by Fos- 
colo, as a critic, may well wonder at his being so much afraid 
of the criticisms of Monti. During his residence in England, 
he contributed to all the principal Reviews, especially to 
“The Quarterly,” and “ Edinburgh,” in each of which he 
has written admirable papers on Dante, Tasso, Alfieri, &e. 
But in none of his criticisms is he satirical ; his object is 
more to discover beauties than to expose faults. Had he been 
of an ill-natured disposition, he had ample opportunity , in the 
two great English Reviews, to avenge himself of all his coun- 
trymen who had sought to de ‘preciate his writings, and who 
had caused him that pain which he searcely makes any effort 
to conceal in his letters to Monti. His revenge might have 
been complete, since there is scarcely one of his pure ‘ly liter- 
ary contributions to those journals w hich was not immediate ‘ly 
translated into Italian, and reproduced in the principal pe- 
riodicals of Sardinia, Venice, Tuscany, and Naples. There 
is every reason to believe that, at all events, it was not for 
want of courage he forbore to retaliate on his detractors ; it 
was precisely because he was bold, fearless, and impatient of 
wroug, that he was forced to abandon his beloved country, at 
a time when she was most in need of his services. Even 
Napoleon failed to intimidate Foscolo; and he was equally 
proof against the conqueror’s offers of patronage and honors. 
This was well illustrated in his celebrated Address before 
the Congress of Lyons, which was convoked by order of 
Napoleon, whom he was expected to eulogize. Indeed, 
was expressly for this purpose he was invited. But how did 
he perform his task? The following extract, from the Ad- 
dress itself, is the best answer to the question. The con- 
queror was astonished to find that, instead of his being ad- 
dressed as the greatest man the ancient or modern world had 
seen, he was simply told: 

“There is not one, of all thy splendid qualities, but meets with its 
counterpart in history: in the impenetrable policy of Tiberius; in the phi- 
losophical spirit of Marcus Aurelius, and in that patron of letters, Leo X,. 
If many noble and brilliant examples like these were, as we are assured, 


more or less stained with crimes, that was, because they were men, and 
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mortals, as thou, too, art. Let us recollect that it was the voice of wie 
daunted posterity, and not the hopes or fears of their contemporaries, which 
pronounced final sentence upon their tombs. Innumerable and illustrious 
examples have rendered sacred, by its fulfillment, that maxim of the wise 


of old: ‘No one ought to pronounce himse if fortunate before his death. ~ 


It is to the honor of Napoleon that he not only allowed 
him to give free expression to his opinions, but shook him 
warily by the hand after he had concluded his Address. “ I 
do not object,” said Napoleon, “to your reminding me that 
I have been excelled by others, but I have a request to ask of 
you—it is this, that whatever you say of me as an individual 
you will not exercise the influence of a poet and orator to the 
prejudice of my government. Yet, why do I ask you, for I 
know you love. Italy too well to spe: ak against one who, I 
aim sure you will admit, has already done much to render her 
prosperous and happy.” As might have been e xpected, this 
made a deep impression on the poet, though it failed to pro- 
duce the effeet intended by Napoleon. Foseolo did not, 
indeed, expressly oppose his government, for he gave him 
credit for good intentions towards Italy. Soon after, Monti 
was appointed Historiographer of the kingdom of Italy, and 
Foscolo received the appolntinent of Protessor of Literature 
in the University of Pavia, with the information that he 
would have a higher salary than any of his predecessors, not 
excepting Monti. In this position, too, it was expected that, 
according to established custom, he would pronounce a 
eulogy on the existing government. Monti had done so, and. 
with the exception of the incident already mentioned, there 
was no reason to apprehend that he would not do the same, 
especially as he had been treated so kindly by Napoleon. 
But, instead of a eulogy, his very first leeture consisted of 
an earnest and powerful invective against the baseness and 
depravity of those writers who prostitute their talents to the 
cause of tyrants and the enslavement of their country. The 
rest of the faculty got frightened, and reminded him of the 
invariable custom of his predecessors ;.but his only reply 
was, ‘ that it belonged to history alone to do full justice to the 
character of great sovereigns.” It was thought he would be 
dismissed at once, but Napoleon had better sense. In reply 
to those who complained of the rashness of the poet-profess- 
or, he remarked that it was better to convince him of his 
error by improving the condition of his country, than by 
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punishing him for what he evidently regarded as a solemn 
duty. But another lecture, delivered three months after, 
changed his mind to some extent. It was intimated to the 
Protessor that he ought now to do what he had omitted at 
his inauguration; at least, that he ought to make such 
remarks as would counteract any injurious effect that might 
lave been produced by his disparaging allusions on the oe- 
casion referred to, and that he could do so without any sacri- 
tice of principle, since Napoleon was daily giving new proofs 
i his disposition to contribute in every way in his power to 
the prosperity of Italy. Had his advisers confined them- 
selves to this, they would probably have succeeded, but they 
reminded him, in conclusion, that all the other Italian poets 
and authors who were favored with the patronage of the 
goverument did not hesitate to give Napoleon that credit 
tor noble intentions towards their beloved country which 
was not denied him even by his enemies. Foscolo listened 
patiently, until they had e xhausted all their arguments, and 
then re plie “l sarcastically that Augustus Cvesar once issued a 
decree tor the sole purpose of prohibiting bad poets and petty 
orators from sullying his fame by their vulgar eulogies. 
This only made bad worse, for it was evident that what 
Foscolo meant was, that Cesar, being truly great, did not 
doubt himself—he needed no praise; but that Napoleon, 
being a parvenu, courted praise—nay, seemed to enforce it as 
atax. It was now generally predicted that the daring poet 
vould be banished, if not imprisoned. Neither was done, 
however. The Emperor was loath even to dismiss the satir- 
ist, but, after considerable hesitation, he issued a decree sup- 
pressing the professorship of the University of Pavia. This 
was sufficiently plain, at the same time it was a delicate way 
to put an end to attacks which, emanating as they did from 
one of the most learned universities in Italy, seemed to pos- 
sess a semi-ofticial character. 

It was a consolation to Foscolo that, if he was no longer 
Protessor of Literature, nobody succeeded him in that oftice ; 
and it is said, besides, that he got his salary as usual—at 
least, an amount equivalent to it. At all events, it does not 
appear that Napoleon ever molested him. The best proof of 
this is to be found in the fact that he resided in comfort, if 
not in affluence, at Milan until the downfall of the Emperor, 
and that, as soon as the Austrian domination was restored, he 
felt it necessary to retire at onee to Switzerland. Finding 
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that even there he was subject to annoyance from Austrian 
spies, he only remained a few months, when, bidding a final 
farewell to his countrymen, he removed to England, where 
he spent the remainder of his days in poverty—often want- 
ing the common necessaries of life. The Austrian govern- 
ment soon learned that it would have been a much wiser 
policy to have permitted him to remain at home without an- 
noyance ; for his exile awakened the sympathy of all Italy. 
In spite of the severe censorship of the press, deemed neces- 
sary to stifle public opinion, nearly all the principal Journals of 
Lombardy and Venice, as well as Sardinia and Naples, copied 
his farewell address. How well calculated this was to show 
what the Italians had to expect from Austria in the future, 
notwithstanding her ‘ many fair speeches and fine promises,” 
may be inferred from the following extract : 


‘There will now be no occasion for the Austrian Minister to watch or 
persecute me in my Swiss asylum. Let him know that my career is ae- 
complished ; that I have no longer a wish to rouse the hopeless passions 
of iny countrymen, It is true we were in want of arms; France pre 
sented us with them; and Italy once more might have boasted a name 
among the nations. It has been otherwise ordained: affairs have flowed 
into another channel; Italy must still linger on in a slow and lethargic 
decline: soon we shall behold her only a lifeless corpre, But what resource 
is left for her generous sons ?—they can only grieve in silence. Let them 
grieve, for they have cause to weep; but let them not indulge the fecble 


lamentation and the mutual revilings of slaves.” 


The space we have prescribed for these general remarks 
will allow us to say but very little of Foscolo’s writ- 
ings. There is scarcely any species of authorship which he 
has not attempted. To-day we find him translating the 
Iliad of Homer; to-morrow, The Sentimental Journey of 
Sterne ; then the De Comd Bernice of Catullus ; then compos- 
ing a tragedy ; then an amatory lyric ; then an elegy, &c., Ke. 
Without regarding the order of time, we will first make an 
observation or two on his tragedy of Ajace, which is regarded 
by many as his noblest effort. There is no doubt that it con- 
tains splendid passages, and is characterized throughout with 
remarkable energy and power—some times reaching to the 
true sublime. But when it was first re presented at Milan, in 
1512, it was a complete failure, though curiously enough only 
by the frequent use of one term. It so happens that in the 
Italian language sa/amini means small sausages, as well as 
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natives of Salamis, being used as a diminutive for salame (sau- 
sage) ; aud the mercurial portion of the audience, indeed, the 
most intelligent part, could not help laughing at the idea of 
hearing Ajax talking, in almost every scene, of his little sau- 
sages. So the tragedy was turned into a comedy, and the 
author was mere ilessly ridiculed by his enemies. But the 
hint was given that the whole composition was allegorical— 
that Agamemnon represented Napoleon, and Ajax Moreau. 
This put a new face on the whole affair ; so that the manager 
was importuned to have the play represented again without 
delay. A request of such a character was not likely to be 
neglected ; the play was put upon the stage again in a day or 
two, and its success was complete. But now another diffi- 
culty arose. The police were surprised at their own stupid- 
ity in having failed to detect the satire, before they gave a 
license for its representation ; and they resolved to be revenged 
of the author, who, in order to avoid their petty annoy- 
ances, found it necessary to retire, if only for a few weeks, to 
Florence. Inthe mean time, Monti, Lamberti, Lampredi, and 
host of others known to be in the pay of the government, 
attacked both the play and its author with the utmost viru- 
lene e—pronounce ing the former stupid, dreary and bombastic, 
and denouneing the latter as not only an empty pretender to 
poetic genius, but one of the most malignant enemies of his 
country. It was on this occasion that Monti wrote the cele- 
brated epigram which hurt poor Foscolo more than all other 
attacks, however scurrilous and abusive, put together. 
* Per porre in scena il furibondo Ajace 

Il fiero Atride e lV’ Itaco fallace : 

Gran fatica Ugo Foscolo non fé 

Copio se stesso € xi divise in tre.” 

‘To body forth wild Ajax’ furious strain, 

Atrides proud, wily Ulysses vain, 

No mighty toil for Foseolo could be— 

He drew himself, but portioned into three.” 


It was as a reply to these various attacks—or, rather, for 
the purpose of being revenged of his enemies—that he wrote 
his Didymi Clerict Prophete Minimi Hypercalypseos, Liber Sin- 
gularis. It is, undoubtedly, a witty satire—one in which 
there is more poetry than truth—but being written in corrupt 
Latin—a dialect by no means familiar to the best classical 
scholars—it was but little read. It was published at Zurich, 
in 1815, under a fictitious name ; but it seems that not more 
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than eighty copies were printed, and that of these scarcely 
dozen were sold. Not but all the literatz of Italy wished to 
read the book. Every author wished to see what had been 
said about himself, or whether he was noticed at all; but as 
the copyright was not secured, copious extracts, rendered 
into the vernacular, were given by all the journals ; so that 
there was nothing in it that anybody took an interest in 
which was not thus placed within the reach of all. The eri- 
ticisms of Didymo (Foscolo) were, however, not confined to 
contemporary authors. Thus, for example, he compares 
Shakespeare to a forest on fire, pouring a flood of radiance 
through the night, but which by day sent forth noxious clouds 
and rapor. In a similar vein he compares Aischylus to a 
noble oak burning upon a desert mountain. 

But the best poem of Foscolo, and that which will endure 
longest, is his I Sepolert (The Tombs). There is a deep 
pathos pe rvading this, but the poet eschews those excessively 
lugubrious and revolting pictures which are all we have for 
the sublime in Blair’s Grave, Hervey’s Meditations, and other 
similar performances. The tributes which he pays to the 
master spirits of his country—to Dante, Michael Angelo, 
Alfiero, Machiavelli, and Galileo—are often full of grandeur, 
but upon the whole ecaleulated rather to soothe than rend 
the heart. We could give no extract from any of these with- 
out doing injustice to the poet, but the following lines from 
the opening of the poem will serve as a pretty fair specimen 
of its general style: 

* Lives not and triumphs, o’er his mortal spoils, 
The friend who dead to day's loved harmony, 
Yet wakes its musie with fond memory’s vows, 
And gentle thoughts and cares. Communion, sweet 
And holy, for the sundered loves of earth: 

A language given by heaven, to speak and live 
With parted friends: and eall them back to us! 
If earth, that first received him to her bosom, 
And cherished long through helpless infancy, 
Again within her mother’s lap shall fold, 

And sacred keep the reliques of her child, 

From storm and cloud (that on his living path 
Beat rudely chance) and from each foot profane ; 
Or tell his name on some protecting stone, 
Some friendly tree, its odorous flowers exhale, 
And east a gentle shadow round the spot, 

Most soothing to genius of the dead.” 


We had intended, in commencing this article, to glance at 
the writings of Genovese, Verri, Carli, Galiani, Passeroni, 
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’arini Ceserotti, Nicolini, &¢c., but we now find we can 
do little more than mention the authors’ names. Even this 
would be almost sufficient to show that, far from being in 
a state of intellectual degeneracy as compared with the rest 
of Europe, modern Itally fully maintains her position in the 
field of thought. 

The works of Giambattista Vico do honor to Naples, his 
native country. He is not only the head of a school, but he 
was the first modern author who treated history as a sckenen, 
and his writings have been translated into French,* German, 
and Spanish. He was also the first to draw a rational dis- 
tinction between the theory and practice of government. 
“Philosophy,” he says, ‘is apt to conceive man sueh as we 
fane y he ought to be, “but the legislator should consider him such as 
he is, in order to derive from his very passions useful results, and 
transform them into social virtues; im short, government ought 
to he conformable to the nature of the people , manuel 

Pietro Verri is another Italian philosopher of the modern 
school, whose works should not be overlooked, even in so 
rapid a sketch as this. His work on political economy, en- 
titled Mrditazioni sull’ Economia Politica, is used as a text- 
book in all the principal Universities of Europe. It was from 
his writings the late Sir Robert Peel became impressed with 
the importance of free trade, especially te England ; and the 
same statesman made liberal use of Verri’s arguments in 
many of his best speeches. It is at the beginning of the 
work referred to that Verri makes the following memorable 
observation: The inexorable words, to presertbe aud to con- 
strain, stand written over most of the codes which nations 
have inherited from their foretathers. The progress ot reason 
in our age begins to substitute the milder ones, to inr?fe and 
to guide. Whatever be the form of government under which 
a community lives, I think it the interest of the rulers to allow 
the citizens the greatest possible liberty.” Not only did 
Verri give the world a great work himself, but it was he 
who induced Beeearia to write his famous work, Dei deletti 
e delle pene (On Crimes and Punishments). Beeearia himself 
would, it seems, have never attempted it; not but he was con- 


© His French translator is no less eminent an author than M. Jules Michelet, 
who has renderes 1 his princip: ul works under the title of ** Pri cipe ela Phil so- 
phae del’ Lhstoire, traduits de la Scienza Nu ve de J. B. Vico, et précédés dun disevurs 
sur le Syst éme et la Vie del’ Auteur. Par Jules Michelet, Protesseur d’ Histuire au 
College de St. Barbe. S8vo. 
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scious of possessing great abilities, but he was one of the 
most indolent of mortals. Ugoni tells us in his history of 
Italian Literature that when Verri used to return home in 
the evening after a severe day’s labor, he used to transcribe 
the interpolations, interlineations and corrections of his * 
friend, in order to encourage him to proceed with the work. 
One of the most charming modern writers of Italy was 
Passeroni. Let those who pretend that a Catholic priest 
cannot possess a liberal mind and a feeling heart read the 
works of this truly good man. None others are more like 
those of Goldsmith, whom the author greatly resembled in 
the main features of his character. But, though as gentle and 
full of simplicity as a child, Passeroni was a true reformer 
of the taste of his countrymen, for he did not hesitate to ridi- 
cule the insignificant, inane effusions which it was then the 
habit of the Academies to sanction with their fiat, but which 
he boldly announced as “a heap of turgid words that often 
puzzled the intellect of the reader, and which Italy could no 
longer listen to.” His principal work is IZ Cicerone, of which 
Cicero the orator is nominally the hero. What the general 
character of it is may be inferred from the fact that Sterne is 
said to have borrowed from it the first idea of his Tristram 
Shandy, the former as well as the latter being merely an 
imaginary biography. Be this as it may, Sterne took care to 
visit the author when in Italy ; and it is said that, finding that 
owing to reprints and piracies he derived but little profit from 
his work, he offered to share his purse freely with him. But 
the good priest gratefully declined, as he had many similar 
offers. It is related by Ugoni, that he was one day passing 
over the bridge of Porta Orientale when he saw a porter 
lying fast asleep on the balustrade. Alarmed lest he should be 
precipitated into the canal beneath, he awakened him, but 
the latter, not at all pleased with being disturbed, replied, 
grumbling, that he wished he would mind his own business. 
Passeroni, hurt at the thought of having offended him, drew 
some change out of his purse, desiring him to go and drink 
his health. On reflection, he thought he had not done right, 
that the man might get intoxicated and then be more likely to 
injure himseM than ever. With these misgivings, he retraced 
his steps towards the wondering porter, to whom he handed 
some more change, telling him to eat something with his 
drink! (Ugoni, vol. I., p. 211.) How like what the simple- 
hearted, generous Goldsmith is known to have often done ! 
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The dramatists, historians, and critics, we must pass over 
for the present; nor can we do more than to allude to the 
novel writers, who also form a numerous class, and several 
of whose works have both a European and American repu- 
tation. Of those thus known, we need not speak here. But 
we dare say that there are few of our American readers who 
have ever heard of the Assedio di Firenzi, of Anselmo Gua- 
landi. And yet it is one of the best novels ever written. It 
is full of lite and incident. As the title implies, the scene is 
laid at Florence. In speaking of the ancient grandeur of the 
Republic, and describing the terrible feuds between its prin- 
cipal citizens, it is often sublime, always original, vigorous 
and poetical. To show that we do not exaggerate its intrinsic 
merits, we subjoin two or three extracts, taken almost at 
random : 


* But [ concealed the sorrow that possessed me, and whenever a 
mournful duty required me to address the crowd, turning to the youth 
alone—for the times had taught me that gray hairs were not a crown of 
wisdom to the hoary head—that each year plucked out a virtue, and 
that man became clay long ere the breath had departed :—turning, I say, 
to none but the youth, I admonished them thus:—‘ Brothers, I exhort 
you to be great: true, my flesh quivers whilst uttering such a phrase; 
but God forbid that fear should deter me from the manifestation of lofty 
sentiments. There exists in creation a law which says, Be great and 
unhappy. But there exists another law, still more universal, which 
ordains—Be man and die, If nothing, then, can ward off glorious death, 
what does life present that you should preserve it at the price of dishonor ? 
Perhaps you envy the drop from heaven which silently falls, and, unno- 
ticed, loses itself in the sea! Who would not rather choose one day's 
existence of a bird—a day of song, of flight—who would not prefer one 
minute of thunder, one minute of sublimity and brightness, to the centu- 
ries of the sepulchral worm? Weighty ills will attend you, your lacerated 
heart will break—you will die: but in the hour of death you will call to 
mind the exile of Dante, the chains of Columbus, the stripes of Machia- 
velli, the prison of Galileo, the ravings of Tasso, and from these recol- 
lections you will acquire fortitude for that lot which the race of torturers 
will provide for you, The tyranny of man, which appeared to you a co- 
lossus of brass, will become an object of contempt when you detect the 
feet of clay, and you will dissipate the vision as easily as Dante’s angel 
chased from his face the smoke of hell.’ ° * ° . 

**So spoke my lips, while my soul withered in bitterness. But a voice 


from within me answered thus: God doth not always repent him that he 


hath created man. Thou livest in an age which excelleth, in worthless- 
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ness, all comparison with the meanest metal. Search history, and thou 
wilt find there times according to thy heart. Cloak thyself with memory. 
From the virtues of the dead, seize arguments to chastise the crimes of 
theliving. The noble deeds of the dead will give thee hope in the virtues 
of those who are to come; for nothing under the sun endureth forever, 
and, on this earth, vicissitudes of good and evil continually alternate. 
Thou shalt live a life of visions of the past and the future. 
* * * * * a * 

* T opened the volume of history in quest of this epoch of human felici- 
ty, and I read with the gasping breath of a dying man who longs for the 
light. Ah! how many days were spent in vain! Al! how often, sorrow- 
ful but not despairing, did I lay my head on the fatal pages, exclaiming, 
‘T shall be happier to-morrow.’ To-morrow came, and the day after, and 
the next, and still thick darkness on every side. This is the history of 
the brutes of the forest. I threw away the book, but with the book I 
did not throw away the knowledge of evil. Ye wakeful nights over the 
volumes of those who have preceded me, resistless agony for knowledge, 
what fruit did ye bring to my soul?) Out of dejection and sorrow, I have 
woven the winding sheet of hope. 

“T looked on Italy, and beheld a race spring up, overrunning the 
world to fetter the creature of God's workmanship; then the patience of 
the oppressed changed to fury; the iniquity of aves fell, and then came 
the day of danger: barbarous hordes drove before them, is shepherds 
their flocks, other barbarians towards our country. The torrent spreads 
from the Alps to Reggio. One throne became the lever to overthrow 
another; and we, the unhappy vanquished, bear the imprint of the fall 
of each. Civie broils succeed priestly. Guelfs and Ghibelins, Bianchis 
and Neris, Monteechis and Cappelettis, Maltraversis and Scacchesis, Ber- 
golinis and Raspartis—blood on every stone in the villages; blood on 
every tower in the cities; republics and continent miserable ; perpetually 
warring with each other, within and without; lustful and avaricious 
tyrants, afraid even of the night, and yet of unbounded cruelty, betraying 
and betrayed; men put up for hire—lItalian souls bartered for gold; 
illustrious cities treating with base marauders; lofty intellects bowing to 
ferocious ignorance; finally, as the tempest arises from the bottom of the 
deep, tyranny advances, pollutes heaven and earth, spreads a desert wild, 
unnaturalizes the soul—and stands.” 


The death of Nicolini, which took place on the 24th of 
last September, has awakened a new interest in his writings, 
to which, however, we can only allude in passing His Fos- 
carini and Procida, especially the former, are, perhaps, the 
best specimens of the classic outline, clothed in the drapery 
of romanticism, and, what is more, the most likely to “ sur- 
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vive their century.” This would be readily assented to 
even by those who have never seen his works, could we only 
make room for some extracts. But to do him justice would 
require a whole article, and this we may give on a future 
occasion ; though, if we devoted one to every Italian author 
of equal eminence, it would be a long time before we should 
need to take up any other subject. 

Modern Italy has produced but few philosophers who are 
known, beyond the Alps, as such ; although, in this depart- 
ment, too, she affords ample evidence against the theory of 
degeneracy. In proof of this, we need only mention Romag- 
nosi, whose writings have exercised a considerable influence 
on the profoundest thinkers among his contemporaries.* No 
one has written more thoughtfully and forcibly on penal laws. 
* The right of punishment,” he says, “is an habitual right of 
self-defense against the permanent menace arising from an 
innate intemperance.”’+ Romagnosi is one of the most earnest 
and powerful opponents of the theory of indefinite progress. 
‘An indefinite progress,” he observes, “‘ is a vain chimera, be- 
cause human nature herself i is limited ; our organization and soil, 
climate, stimulus, all demonstrate that the is inclined by 
herself to quietness. Methinks, rather, that the condition of 
the world suggests the great problem, whether the nations will 
ever be able to attain that finite apex to which the mind of 
the philosopher may soar, and whether it will be given to all 
of them to approach equally that point. Decay may intrude 
at every stage, as is attested by history.”{ M. Guizot, as well as 
Mr. Buckle, and several other writers on the philosophy of 
history, have borrowed largely from this work, especially 
from those admirable chapters of it which relate to civiliza- 
tion and government. “ The establishment of a govern- 
ment,” says Romagnosi, ‘is a good, as far as it is a necessary, 
remedy, for an evil such as the ignorance, vices, &c., of the 
different individuals’’§ composing the body politic. No one 
who has examined the subject will deny the force of the 
following observation: ‘ Civilization has been, and is, a 
wholly special, whol'y traditional, wholly industrial art, which 
had its origin in a point of the globe, was propagated not 


© See his Aleuni Pensieri sopra un ultra metafisica Filosofia della Storia. Florence, 


1834. 


+ Genesi del Diritto Penale. 
¢ Dell’ Indole e dei fattori del incivilementi. § hid. 
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otherwise than by alphabetical writing, in certain practica- 
ble modes, in certain climates, in certain countries, and which 
may succced differently with different physical and moral peculi- 
arities of nations.”* Inthis we have the whole affair, as it were, 
in a nut-shell—quite as much as M. Guizot gives us in seve- 
ral of his lectures on the same subject, although, for the rea- 
sons mentioned at the beginning of our article, Guizot is 
much more read by foreigners than Romagnosi. 


Art. v. R The Commer tal Ay ney Annu ul. New York m4 John 
McKillop & Co. 

oS. On lit the Life of Comm rce. Being a defence of the British 
Merchants aqainst the unjust and de moralizing lendency of 
the recent alterations in the Laws of Debtor and Creditor, 
w th an outline of rem di ul measures, By d. Ul. E1 LIOTT, 

3. An Act for the More Easy Recove ry of Small Debts and De- 
mands in England. Aue. 28, 1848. 

4. Bill to Amend the Laws of Bankruptcy and Insolvency. Pre- 
pared by the London Committee. 


Laws regulating the relations between debtor and creditor 
are the most ancient on record, although nothing is more 
common, anong a certain class of writers and orators, than 
to boast of the laws of the present day as the results of a civ- 
ilization never attained to at any previous age of the world. 
This being taken for granted, the benighted people of an- 
tiquity, whether Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans, are pitied 
for the crushing oppressions they must at all times have suf- 
fered. That the ancients were oppressed in different coun- 
tries is very true; but is not the same true of the moderns ? 
Perhaps it would not be so easy, as most persons think, to 
prove which have had the advantage in this respect. We 
learn from history that Boechoris promulgated a law in Egypt, 
declaring that no citizen should be liable to imprisonment 
for debt, and that the same law was renewed by Sesostris.t 
That which Solon gave the Athenians, and by which he 


& Dell’ Indole e dei fattori del incivilementi { Diodvrus, Lib. I., chap. iii. 
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relieved so much suffering, was one of the remnants of a civil- 
ization then passed away, and which, no doubt, was as old as 
the Pyramids. Whatever may be said of the Egyptians, 
certain it is that the Athenians had a law of bankruptcy, and 
a law of insolvency—the former for the punishment of the 
debtor, and the latter for his relief. “So greatly were the 
poor in debt to the rich,” says Plutarch, “ that they were 
obliged either to pay them a sixth part of the produce . 
the land (hence they were called Hecteronii and Thetis), 0 
else to engage their persons to their creditors, who might 
seize them on failure of payment. Accordingly, some made 
slaves of them, and others sold them to foreigners. Nay, 
some parents were forced to sell their own children (for no 
law forbade it), or quit the city to avoid the severe treat- 
ment of those usurers.” The law which afforded protec- 
tion against this cruel oppression may be called the Magna 
Charta of the Athenians. Solon himself tells us in his poems 
that he had brought back from foreign countries citizens who 
were forced to wander about from one State to another, until 
they forgot the Attic dialect, for no crime but their inability 
to satisfy their creditors. But he not only secured their per- 
sons from arrest, he also secured to them a certain amount 
of their property as not liable to seizure. To use his own 
words, he ‘‘ made free those lands which were before bound,” 
and “took away the marks of mortgaged land,’* &c. So 
far as history gives us any account, he was the first that dis- 
tinguished the cancelling of debt by the name of a discharge.t 
That the Romans had also both a bankrupt law and an in- 
solvent law, we have evidence in the works of all their his- 
torians. The laws of the Twelve Tables, brought, it will be 
remembered, from Greece, inflicted the most cruel punish- 
ments on the fraudulent debtor, after he was proved to be 
such. We are told, on the best authority,f by Gibbon, 
that, “after the judicial proof or confession of the debt, 
© Life of Solon. 


+ Montesquieu, in commenting on this in his ‘‘ Spirit of Laws,’’ observes that 
this exemption from debt may do very well in ordinary civil cases, but that it 
should hardly be observed in those of large commercial transactions. ‘* Cette loi 
est trés-bonne, pour les affaires civiles ordinaires ; mais nous avons raison de ne point 
l' observer dans celles du commerce ; car les négociants ¢tant obligés de confier de 
grandes sommes pour des temps souvent fort courts, de les donner et de les reprendre, 
il faut que le débiteur remplisse toujours au temps fixé ses engagements ; ce 
gut suppose la contrainte par corps.’’— De l' Esprit des Lois, Tome IL., p. 207. 

} Livy and Tacitus. 
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thirty days of grace were allowed before a Roman was deliver- 
ed into the power of his fe llow-citizen. In this private prison 
twelve ounces of rice were his daily food ; he might be bound 
with a chain of fifteen pounds weight, and his misery was 
thrice exposed in the market-place to solicit the compassion 
of his friends and countrymen. At the expiration of sixty 
days the debt was discharged by the loss of liberty or life ; 
the insolvent debtor was either put to death or sold in for- 
eign slavery, beyond the Tiber; but, if several creditors were 
alike obstinate and unrelenting, they might legally dismem- 
ber his body, and satiate their revenge by this horrid par- 
tition.’’* 

The speculator and the spendthrift might well pause be- 
fore they contracted gebts which would subject them to such 
frightful punishments ; and we have ample testimony that 
the latter had the desired effect in the great majority of 
vases. In other words, fraudulent debtors, from being num- 
bered by hundreds of thousands, soon became nearly, if not 
quite, as scarce as murderers. Then milder laws were adopt- 
ed, those known as the Porcian and Valerian laws, which 
prohibited the magistrates from inflicting any capital or even 
corporeal punishment on a free citizen. Before condemning 
either the Greeks or Romans, as barbarous for having such 
laws as those of the Twelve Tables, it is well to remember 
that they too, each in turn, had been brought, on several oc- 

vasions, to the verge of ruin by revulsions caused by dishon- 
est debtors. 

To come to our own times, the Japanese, the most exclu- 
sive people in the world, who can scarcely be said to have 
any commerce, have general bankrupt laws; and the same 
may be said of all the adjacent Islands. Thus a Boston 
merchant, writing from Java, in 1850, to a friend in New 


York, says : 


“To be bankrupt here, is a somewhat different affair from what it is 
in the United States. Immediately on becoming bankrupt, the names of 
the parties are placarded about town, ard in the Exchange, as if prima 
Jacie infamous. The books are then examined by the public officer for 
that purpose. If the estate does not pay 60 per cent., and the bankrupt 
can be proved to have done business after he knew that fact, he is put 
into prison, as a criminal, for a number of years, and declared ‘aloost,’ 


© Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. IV., p. 372. 
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which signifies infamous, or without character. After this, the ‘aloost’ 
person is indeed excommunicated, ITlis word is not to be taken; he is not 
allowed to be a witness, even on oath, and if a man trusts him, he does 


it at his own risk; he has no legal remedy against him. On the other 


hand, if a man takes his books to the public officer, and declares that he 
has given up all he has, and it does not appear that he has been doing 
business, knowing he was a bai krupt, and after a strict investigation 
there are no suspicious circumstances, his creditors must sign his papers 


Thus, the creditor is prot ted without oppressing the debtor ; the rogue 
is distinguished from the honest; and a person is obliged, by a terrible 
. penalty, to know the ‘state of his affairs, and, when once embarrassed, to 


,. 


refrain from speculating to retrieve himself. 


” 


The bankrupt law of France is very nearly, if not quite, 
ag strict as this, beesuse it is presumed, until an investigation 
takes place, that the debtor has been guilty of fraud. As 
soon as the failure occurs, the tribunal of commerce pro- 
ceeds at once to put the property into hag hands of commis- 
sioners, who are to see that all is to be disposed of for the 
benefit of the creditors. The title of the debtor entirely 
ceases, except that his family are entitled to their household 
furniture and wearing apparel, and that his wife can claim 
whatever she has an independent interest in, herself. But 
not only is the debtor’s property liable in this way ; he is 
liable himself to be imprisoned or foreed to work for the 
benefit of his creditor, if it appears, on investigation, that he 
was guilty of any fraud. If, upon the other hand, it is found 
that he has been doing business in good faith, and that his 
failure was the result of inexperience, the dishonesty of 
those with whom he dealt, or any other legitimate cause, he 
then receives protection, and may obtain his discharge as an 
insolvent, pretty much the same as debtors do in this coun- 
try and in England. In other words, there isa wide distine- 
tion made between the debtor who has been guilty of fraud 
and the debtor who fails simply because he fin ls it impossi- 
ble to meet his engagements. 

In almost every country in Europe—certainly in each of 
the principal nations—there are similar laws. In short, ours 
is the only commercial nation, worthy of the name, that has 
no general bankrupt law. The Constitution gives Congress 
full power “ to establish uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States” (Art. 1, See. 8). On 
two oceasions such laws were passed accordingly—tirst in 
1500, and secondly in 1541, but neither was allowed to exist for 
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three years, until it was repealed. With these exceptions, we 
have been content to allow each State toenact its own laws on 
this subject. Nor have any neglected to do so ; but it is no- 
torious that many of their laws are of a character to retard 
or prevent, rather than facilitate, the collection of debts ; and, 
as long as this is the case, we must expect periodical revul- 
sions, whose extent and frequency will be proportioned to 
the increase of dishonest debtors. Before the war had com- 
menced at all, the country had not yet recovered from the 
erisis of 1857. This is illustrated but too painfully by the 
following statistics of failures in the United States, from one 
of the circulars of MeKillop’s Commercial Agency : 
1857. 1858. 1859, 1860, 
Failures... 4.937 $225 3.913 


Amount... $291,750,000 $95,750,000 $64,294,000 $79,807,000 


3.676 


It has been estimated that, of all who have failed in this 
way, at least one-fourth come under the category of swindlers. 
And would not this faet by itself be sufficient to account for 
the failure of one-fourth more of the honest remainder, without 
including the reckless speculators who are little, if any thing, 
better than swindlers ? 

It appears from the statistics of bankruptey, as collected 
under the uniform bankrupt law of 1841, that the amount 
of debts claimed was $410,934,615. Now, what proportion 
of this will the uninitiated suppose was paid? Was there 

15, 10, or even 5 per cent. ou an average? Not at all. 
It seems that the southern district of New York paid the 
largest average dividend paid in any State in the Union— 
that is 13% cents on the dollar. This will not seem a high 
rate to the casual observer, but let us compare it with the 
rates paid by other States. 


In Mississippi the average rate was.......... 6 cents to $1,000 
i le a date i.” 100 
ci SEO ONG SOWS onc cctnvcscedvenoos a - LO0 
In Massachusetts ........ eae 4 - 100 
In New Je 2 eee san ks ees Gales we bweuee Ke Lov 
In lennessee irra Sbiraiat whale ems we ae Aer wae — - 100 
ES EEO ae ...1 dollarto 100 
In Sonbeske erry Tree rrrre rete a tne eanee 0 1,000 
In rc RP ete Ny ER Pe ee ESL Baroy ge l - 1,500 
In vivania, East Virginia, South Alabama 
"Was ington 0 


In view of facts like these, it is not strange that, from 
reliable records kept for a per we of forty years, it appears that 
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of every hundred persons who commence business in New 
York, scarcely two ultimately acquire wealth; and that, of the 
same number in Boston, ninety-five at least die poor ; while 
in Philadelphia the proportion of those who succeed is smaller 
still. Notwithstanding the facts thus established by the ruin 
of thousands, there are many with whom it is a favorite 
theory that, when citizens of any particular country are indebt- 
ed only toeach other, the general result is rather favorable than 
otherwise ; the truth is, however, that this is no real allevia- 
tion, since it merely serves to cover up the fatal wound. 
Montesquieu puts this in a clear light: ‘* Quelques gens,” 
he says, * ont cru qu'il étoit bon qu’un état dat & lui-méme: 
ils ont pensé que cela multiplioit les richesses en augmentant 
la circulation. Je crois qu’on a confondu un papier circulant 
qui represente la monnoie, ou un papier circulant qui 
est le signe des profits qu’une compagnie a faits ou fera 
sur le commerce, avec un papier qui représente une dette.”* 

That neither of the general bankrupt laws, of 1800 and 
1841, was suitable for this country, would be sufficiently evi- 
dent, from the promptness with which both were repealed, 
altogether independently of the statistics just given. Each 
was too much in favor of the debtor, encouraging him to 
run more and more in debt, rather than pay what he owed, 
and confine himself to his legitimate business. The creditor 
had little to gain, but generally much to lose, by bringing the 
debtor into court. But the case is still worse now—worse 
than the English bankrupt law was from the time that im- 
prisonment for debt was abolished until the Act, 9 and 10 
Vict., entitled, *“* An Act for the more easy recovery of Small 
Debts and Demands,” &c., was passed as a remedial measure ; 
so that the following graphic picture, drawn by an eminent 
English jurist, applies with tenfold force tothe present state 
of the law of debtor and creditor in this country; and the 
same sketch may serve as a warning against making the 
new law too partial to the debtor, encouraging him to engage 
in speculations, and indulge in palpable fraud : 


“An ordinary wholesale dealer sells a parcel of goods on credit to the 
retail dealer, and takes a bill of exchange, payable on a day certain. On 
the due payment of this bill he relies to enable him to pay the manufae- 
turer who supplied him. The bill of exchange is not paid. He makes 





© Esprit des Lois, Tome II., p. 344. 
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inquiries, and finds that his debtor is selling his goods over the counter, to 
ordinary customers, under prime cost, is sending away large parcels by 
carrier in a manner quite inconsistent with the business of a retail trader, 
and he learns other facts which convince him, as a man of business, that 
his debtor is about to cheat his creditors. He goes to his solicitor, and 
this conversation passes : 


“ Client. ‘What can I do? 

“ Solicitor. ‘Nothing! At least, nothing effectual!’ 

“ Client. ‘Cannot I arrest my debtor? 

“‘ Solicitor. ‘No! The ery for many years before 1838 was, that arrest 
was unjust and cruel; and in 1838 the legislature abolished it, unless 
there was evidence that the debtor was about to abscond; and debtors 
don’t abseond now ; they don’t run away now, because there is nothing 
for them to run away from; they used to run away from arrest, but now 
there is no arrest for them to run away from; so that they stay where 
they are!’ 

“ Client. ‘Wad I not better, then, bring an action against him?’ 

“ Solicitor. ‘1 don’t think it would do you much good. As soon as 
you bring your action, your debtor will get some friend to sue him; he 
will defend your action ; he will make no defence to his friend’s action. 
His friend will get judgment and execution first; and, when the sheriff 
goes in under your execution, he will find an officer in possession under 
another execution, and will be obliged to retire, and you will only be so 
much the more out of pocket. By bringing an action, you will only be 
throwing good money after bad.’ 

“ Client. ‘Can I not, then, make him a bankrupt? he is a trader.’ 

“ Solicitor. ‘No, you cannot; for you cannot make a man bankrupt 
without proving an act of bankruptcy; and, since the abolition of arrest, 
you cannot force a man to commit an act of bankruptcy. Whilst the law 
of arrest continued, you could; because then you could obtain the writ 
capias, and the debtor ran away to avoid being arrested, or would not 
come out of his house at all for fear he should be arrested ; and either 
running away, or shutting himself up in his house, was an act of bank- 
ruptey ; you issued your fiat, and got a fair inquiry and a fair distribution 
of your debtor’s property. But that cannot be done now, since arrest 
has been abolished.’ 

* Client. ‘But I thought that a new act of bankruptcy was intro- 
duced, to replace those which had been abolished by the abolition of 
arrest.’ 

“ Solicitor. ‘It is true that a new one was introduced by a law of 
1842, but it is quite useless against a knave, for all thata knave has to do, 
to defeat the process, is to swear that he believes he has a good defence 
to part of your demand, and the whole process falls to the ground, and you 
pay the costs.’ 

“Client. ‘Am I, then, wholly remediless ?’ 

“Solicitor. ‘I fear you are; and as long as the law remains as it is, 
my advice to you must be, if your debtor offers you five shillings in the 
pound, take it; if he offers you one shilling or one penny, take it; and if 
nothing, leave him alone, and rejoice that his next victim will be some one 
else.’ ” 


The laws in operation in this country are not uniform, 
and the merchants of our large cities know too well how 
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unfavorably they operate towards creditors. We want a 
genera] law which will work equitably ; one which will give 
creditors a power over dishonest debtors, and protect honest 
debtors against oppression by heartless creditors. Such a 
law, in order to be valuable, ought to be so well considered 
and equitable in all its parts that it may become permanent, 
and that all may remember they do business under it. The 
commercial embarrassments now existing—partly the result 
of the panie of 1857, and partly of the war—are so great and 
wide-spread, that the voice of the community is fixed for a 
stringent bankrupt law. Those best capable of judging have 
come to the conclusion that we must have such a law passed 
at the next session of Congress. Our merchants, therefore, 
should be on the alert in time, and spare no effort to secure 
. the enactment of a proper law. 

The question, What is a proper law? is very im- 
portant, but by no means easily answered. But one thing 
is certain; it should be based on the truths that misfortune 
in business is not a crime, and ought not to be treated as 
such; but that fraudulently contracting a debt, or fraudu- 
lently evading payment, is a crime, and ought to be treated 
as such. 

There is no better school-master, to teach people hon- 
esty aud fair dealing, than a good law faithfully administered. 
The philosopher, the moralist, and the preacher, may de- 
claim as they will against false promises, extravagance, idle- 
ness, and luxury; but in nine eases out of ten they will do 
so in vain, as long as there is no immediate danger to be 
apprehended from not heeding them. But let the greatest 
spendthrift be taught that, if he does not moderate his de- 
sires, he will have to undergo a certain amount of punish- 
ment, hough not quite as much as that inflicted by the Ro- 
mans or Japanese, and the result will undoubtedly be salutary. 
The most eminent writers on law and the most humane men are 
of opinion, that the person who borrows money without in- 
tending to return it, or who buys merchandise without in- 
tending to pay for it, is as guilty, morally, as the person 
who steals the same amount. The former does an equal 
amount of injury with the latter, and adds the guilt ol 
making false promises, the thief making no promise. The 
man who forges, or coins, is very properly taken into cus- 
tody ; but he who possesses himself of an equal amount of 
money, by means of false representations, has nothing to fear 
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but a law-suit, which may prove much more injurious to the 
plaintiff than to the defendant. Surely the debtor should ° 
expect no more immunity than the naval officer, who, if he 
loses his ship, is put under arrest, brought before a court 
inartial and tried: if it is found that he showed proper 
courage and that the vessel was lost through no neglect o1 
ignorance on his part, he leaves the court with honor; but 
if the contrary appears, he is ignominiously cashiered, and 
he is never trusted with similar responsibility again. To 
this we can only add the hope that Congress will finish at its 
next session the General Bankrupt Law it so well and so 
properly commenced at its extra session in July last. 
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Most persons are aware that the Russian empire is of vast 
extent, but there are very few who have any adequate idea 
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of the immense strides the nation has made in territorial ag- 
grandizement, even within the present century. The simple 
facts, "when stated, seem almost fabulous—many of them 
quite as much so as the fictions of the Arabian Nights. 
Sometimes, indeed, Russia has received checks and met with 
reverses—several other powers, jealous of her growing influ- 
ence, combining against her; but scarcely have her enemies 
time to lay down their arms, when she resumes her forward 
march. In order to illustrate this, we need only take a brief 
retrospective glance at her history ; and the first idea that 
strikes us in doing so is, the youth of Russia as compared to 
any of the other great nations of Europe. 

The most ancient Russian prince of whom history gives 
any authentic account, is Rurick, Grand Duke of Novogo- 
rod, who reigned towards the close of the ninth century, 
and whose subjects, if such they could be called, were little 
better than savages. Even Russian historians do not pretend 
to claim a higher antiquity for their present monarchy than 
the close of the fifteenth century (A. D. 1474). There was 
no established government in the ancient Sarmatia anterior to 
this. True, the Seythians had kings; but their power was 
ouly nominal. The first Christian king was Woladimer, who 
commenced his reign in 981. In his time there was not a 
stone laid of the foundation of Moscow, the most ancient city 
in Russia proper. Nor was the Muscovite capital commenced 
until the middle of the twelfth century. It is not likely 
that Audrey I., who is regarded as its founder, had more 
than two or three hundred thousand subjects. Certainly not 
more than this number were willing to recognize his authori- 
ty. Yet we have evidence that he made important con- 
quests on his eastern frontier ; so important, that he excited 
such alarm amongst the Mongol Tartars, that they raised a 
powerful army, and overwhelmed all the forces he was able 
to bring against them. 

This is the first reverse we find in Russian history, but 
it resulted in the complete subjugation of the people. The 
latter fought as long as they could; but after a most heroic 
struggle, that lasted for three years, they had to submit their 
neck to the yoke. They yielded, however, but a sullen 
obedience to their Tartar masters. They rose in insurrec- 
tion about every third year. These struggles for independ- 
ence became more and more earnest and bloody, from one 
decade to another, fora period of nearly three centuries, 
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when Ivan Basilowitz succeeded, in 1550, in completely 
expelling the Tartars, and took the title of Czar. 

No sooner did the Russians find themselves independent, 
than they resumed their aggressions on their neighbors to 
such an extent that in five years they had more than doubled 
their original territory. Once more the Tartars atte mpt to 
crush them. In 1571, they surprise Moscow, and butcher 
30,000 of the inhabitants, without regard to age, sex, or 
condition. They are, however, expelled the second time, 
and forced to cede some of their finest provinces to the vic- 
tors. These successes on the part of the Russians excited 
the jealousy of Poland, which was then one of the principal 
powers of Europe. Sigismond II. invaded Muscovy with a 
large army, and, after a bloody war of some three years’ du- 
ration, he placed his son Ladislaus on the throne of the Czars. 

This brings us to the fact so generally forgotten by 
writers who are adverse to Russia—namely, that no people 
have been more oppressive than the Poles, as long as they 
were able to maintain their ascendency. Even the Tartars 
did not oppress the Russians so much as the Poles, though 
be it remembered that the two latter belong to the same 
race. All Europe sympathized with the Russians, so cruelly 
were they oppressed by the Poles. This is sufficie ntly 
evident from the fact that, when the former revolted in 1613, 
they received assistance in men and money from Sweden, 
Germany, and even from Italy and France. This may be 
valled the final war of Russian independence. 

The Russians having succeeded in putting an end to Po- 
lish tyranny, Michael Fedorowitz, of the house of Romanzov, 
the founder of the present dynasty, was placed upon the 
throne. Thus, when, a little more than a century later, the 
Empress Catharine undertook to dismember Poland, she did 
what, of all acts in her power, was best calculated to render 
her popular with her own people, who still retained a tra- 
ditional hatred against the Poles. We take occasion to make 
this observation in passing, because nothing is so little un- 
derstood, in this country and in England, as the relations be- 
tween the Russians and the Poles. The latter have, indeed, 
been much oppressed and cruelly treated in our time ; and 
it is well that the civilized world should syinpathize with 
them. At the same time we should bear in mind, as a use- 
ful moral lesson—one of the most impressive that history 
teaches—that, however much they suffer now, the Russians 
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had once suffered vastly more at the hands of their ancestors. 
It is different with the Venetians and the Hungarians, neither 
of whom have ever oppressed the Austrians, who are now their 
masters. Besides, neither of the two former belong to the 
same race as the latterdo; yet how much more sympathy do 
the Poles continue to command than either the Venetians 
or the Hungarians? The use made by the Poles of their power, 
when they had it, will account for the fact that even those 
powers that were to gain nothing by the change can scarcely 
be said to have offered any real opposition to the dismember- 
ment of Poland. Even despots are not altogether insensible 
to the claims of justice, especially in eases in which their own 
interests are not involved. Thus the very same men who 
eould see no great harm in the dismemberment of Poland, 
and the destruction of Polish nationality, gave the Greeks all 
the aid they required to break the Turkish yoke—aiding and 
assisting, at the decisive battle of Navarino, in the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish fleet. 

These few preliminary remarks are intended to show 
those, unacquainted with the subject, that it is nothing new 
for Russia to evinee vigor, spirit, and ambition. In order to 
form an adequate idea of the progress she has made in ex- 
tending her boundaries, it is only necessary to compare a map 
of old Russia to the Russia of the present day —that is, the 
map of a small province to that of about one-ninth part of 
the habitable globe. The largest of all other empires and 
kingdoms fall into insignificanee, in point of extent, when 
compared to Russia. But let us see how did this vast inerease 
take place ; so that we may be able to form an opinion ot 
what is likely to be her course in the future. To do this 
with any satisfaction, some details are necessary, though no- 
thing more than an outline need be expected in our whole 
article. 

On every side where territory was to be acquired, Russia 
has extended her boundaries. But we desire to eall partieu- 
lar attention to the fact, that the point to which she has 
made the most gigantie strides is Central India. Nor is 
this the result of accident. In no other direction has she 
taken so much pains to extend her frontier and her influence; 
and she has evineed this partiality for the East ever since 
the accession of the founder of the present dynasty, that is, 
since 1613—thirteen years after the first charter of the Lon- 


don Company of Merchants was granted—four years after 
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the second charter, which may be said to have inaugurated 
the East India Company. 

But, in order to advat Ice sucé vesstully in Asia, it was ne- 
cessary to acquire as much strength, power, and influence in 
Europe as possible. Accordingly we find that there is not a 
single nation in Europe bordering on Russia on whom the 
latter has not made extensive inroads. Thus, to begin with 
Poland, her acquisitions from that once flourishing monarchy 
are nearly equal to the Austrian empire. The part now be- 
longing to Russia of the ancient kingdom of Sweden is much 
more extensive than the whole of the present kingdom. She 
has recovered from Turkey in Europe an amount of territory 
little, if any thing, less than the whole extent of the Prussian 
dominions ; and she is in possession of still more of Turkey 
in Asia. 

But it is Tartary, not Turkey, that is on the direct road 
to the heart of the East, and, aecordin: gly, vastly more of the 
former than of the latter has been aniiexed—an extent of 
territory which we may well seem to exaggerate when we 
say that it presents an area equal to that of the whole of 
K suropean Turkey, Italy, Greece and Spain. The next on 
the road is Persia, and the Shah has had to cede to the Czar 
an amount of territory nearly equal to England, Ireland and 
Scotland. One would think that this eught to satisfy the 
ambition even of Russia, for at least an age; but nota day is 
lost after its formal annexation, before the same influences 
are brought to bear upon China, so that, within the present 
year, an amount of territory, on the Anoor river, not less than 
361,000 square miles, has been added to the same empire. 

What is still more remarkable, if possible, than this 
enormous periodical increase, is the fact that the greater part 
of it has been made without the shedding of a drop of 
blood. No other country in the world, ancient or modern, 
has accomplished so much by her diplomacy. Thus Russia 
is called a semi-barbarous nation; but the influenee exerted 
by the tongue and the pen is not a characteristic of barbarity. 
France and England boast of being at the head of European 
civilization. As nations, it cannot be denied that they are 
so; but neither has been able to obtain any valuable acces- 
sions from China without having recourse to the cannon and 
the bayonet. This remarkable success of Russian diplomacy, in 
cases in which the diplom: acy of eve ry other nation in E surope 
has utte rly failed, proves, be yond “dis spute ’ that, however 
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inferior may be the civilization of the Russian people, the 
ruling classes are at least equal in enlightenment and intel- 
ligence to those of any other country in the world. Indeed, 
this is no longer denied, except by the thoughtless and 
prejudiced. Nor is the fact strange; for nowhere else is 
diplomacy taught as a science as it is in Russia, especially 
that peculiar kind of diplomacy that is required to deal suc- 
cessfully with Orientals. Even in thoughtful and learned 
Germany, there is not so much attention paid to the Oriental 
languages as in Russia. In recent years, considerable atten- 
tion has been paid in England to the study of Sanserit and 
Hindostanee. It has become necessary, as a condition of 
success, for any one aspiring to become a functionary of the 
East India government, to understand, at least, a smattering 
of the two languages mentioned ; but even these are studied 
to much greater perfection in Russia than in England. 

Rarely, if ever, is a Russian ambassador sent to any coun- 
try, either of Europe or Asia, of whose language he is ignorant. 
It is ten to one that the Russian ministers at Vienna and 
Berlin not only understand German but speak it fluently ; the 
minister at the Court of St. James is almost invariably a 
good English scholar, capable of conversing freely in English; 
while there is no educated Russian who does not understand 
French. And nearly the same may be said of the Russian 
ambassadors to the different Oriental courts—certainly to 
those accredited to Persia and China; whereas it is but 
seldom that English ministers know any thing of the languages 
of the courts to which they are accredited—scarcely ever of 
the Persian, or the Chinese—a remark which, we are sorry to 
add, is equally applicable to American ministers. If the 
assertion of Charles V., that a man knowing four languages is 
worth four men, be true, in any case, it is so in that of the di- 
plomat; who, if he understands the language of the court to 
which he is accredited, can certainly forward the interests of 
his government, and protect its rights, more effectually than 
four who do not. And may this not account, at least in part, 
for the superior success of Russia in her diplomacy? 

At all events, such are the facts, and now we proceed to 
adduce other evidence of the enormous development of the 
Russian empire—that to be found inthe increase of population. 
Judged by her population, Russia would not seem to the or- 
dinary observer to be one-tenth as large as she is; but even 
in this respect she is truly gigantic. At the accession of 
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Peter the Great, Russia had already begun to be regarded as 
a powerful nation ; her population i in 1689 being 15,000,000. 
At the accession of Catharine II., in 1762, it had increased to 
25,000,000, and she added to it 11,000,000; so that at her 
death, in 1796, the population of the empire was over 
36,000,000. <A still greater increase was made in the reign 
of Alexander I. at whose death the population was over 
58,000,000. At the death of the Emperor Nicholas, it had 
increased to 75,000,000; and, now that the extensive terri- 
tory of the Amoor River has been annexed, the population of 
the whole empire cannot be less than 100,000,000 of souls. 

This vast increase will seem the more wonderful, if we 

bear in mind that there are powerful antagonisms operating 
in Russia. In no other country are there more parties, or 
parties more violently opposed to each other. The principal 
of these are the native and German parties. The former, as 
the name implies, are opposed to all interference from abroad 
in the affairs of the empire. They protest against the employ- 
ment of foreigners in any of the offices of honor or emolument 
under the government. In a word, they are quite as exclu- 
sive, in this respect, as were the Know Nothing party, in 
this country, some two or three years since. In this respect 
they are antagonistic to the Emperor as well as to the German 
party, because the Czar is always ready to avail himself of 
talent, let it come whence it may. No sovereign in the world 
is more liberal in this regard ; and it isa policy which has not 
been confined to any partic ular occupant of the imperial 
throne, from the time of Peter the Great to the present. The 
German party is foreign only in name. No other party are 
more faithful, more attached to the sovereign, or more ready 
to devote their lives and fortunes to the aggrandizement of the 
empire. Indeed, all parties agree on this point; but they 
differ widely as to the means that ought to be used for its 
accomplishment. One will oppose a measure, if only because 
it originated with another; nor does the opposition always 
cease in time of war with foreign nations, but has often been 
the cause of disasters which would have proved the ruin of 
nations possessed of less recuperative energy. 

The Czar is regarded as a despot ; but, in reality, he is so 
only in the eyes of foreign nations. The great nobility con- 
sider themselves as the guardians of the sovereign, and hold 
that he must be guided by their wishes and advice. Some- 
times, indeed, he has set both their wishes and advice at de- 
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fiance, but seldom, if ever, with impunity. In proof of this, 
we need only refer to the several Czars put to death under 
one pretext or other ; ; for, even in the instance in which the 
Czarina is supposed to have murdered her husband, she would 
not have dared to attempt it had she not known that the all- 
powerful nobility were on her side, It is not strange, then, that 
the latter regard the Czar as little more than the nucleus and 
motive power of their own will. The moment he attempts 
to ignore this, his days are numbered—his career as a sover- 
eign is nearly at an end. That the Czar not unfre que “ntly 
sends one of the first nobles in the empire to the mines of 
Siberia, would seem to conflict with this view of the case ; 
but the fact is not the less true. In order to understand how 
this is done, it is only necessary to remember that, in sending 
a great duke or prince to the mines, the Czar is influenced 
more by the wishes of the rest of the nobility than by his 
own. In other words, it is ten to one that the obnoxious 
noble is one who has excited the jealousy and hatred of his 
brethren, who denounce him to the sovereign, and elaim that 
he should be punished. This is so well known in Russia, 
that the wife or friends of the disgraced noble almost in- 
variably petition the leaders of the nobility for his pardon 
and liberation, before making any application for that pur- 
pose to the Czar. 

Then there are, besides, the boyars, or rustie nobility, and 
the boors. The former are nearly the same now as they 
were in the time of Peter the Great ; always fond of barb: arie 
magnificence, and imbued with a lively faith in the. -superior- 
ity of every thing Russian, to the best that any other nation 
in the world can boast of. They love their sovereign, be- 
cause he is a Russian; but their devotion to him is always 
proportioned to the tenacity with which they can induce 
him to cling to ancient habits and eustoms. As for the boors, 
as long as they get enough to eat, and a Greek priest to pre- 
pare the way, for them, to heaven, they never give trouble 
to the government on their own account ; they look upon the 
Czar, if not as God, at least as the most holy ‘and most infal- 
lible of saints. But should he ineur the displeasure of the 
nobility, their masters, they would very soon be taught to 
regard him in a different light—in short, as their enemy, 
rather than their friend ; as a traitor to Russia, and an apos- 
tate from the true religion, rather than as a saint, or one that 
deserved to be the Czar of all the Russias. 
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Those who examine the characters of the various antago- 
nisms thus briefly glanced at, and see how much even the 
ministry are disposed to act independently of the sovereign, 
will be likely to change their mind as to the absolute power 
of the Czar. Perhaps, in point of fact, that he is as little ab- 
solute as our President. The former, as we have shown, ts 
liable to be put out of the way any day, as soon as he ceases 
to command the confidence, or as soon as he excites the ill- 
will, of whatever party happens to be in the ascendant—nay, 
as soon as he forfeits the regard of the nobility alone ; 
whereas, no matter how unpopular our President may become, 
he is sure to continue the chief magistrate of the Republie 
for four years, except he dies in the mean time, or is proved 
guilty of high treason. But it is not the less true that all 
foreign nations may regard the Czar, in connection with any 
public document he may issue, as a true exponent of Russian 
feeling. For example, there need be no doubt but his recent 
letter to the Russian Minister at Washington, in reference to 
the difficulties in which we are at present involved, represented 
the sentiments of the large majority of the governing class. 
If our Secretary of State was not sufficiently acquainted with 
the history and polities of Russia to comprehend this, the 
document was not the less important in itself on this account ; 
and, perhaps, we may add that, after all, it may not prove 
the less important in its results. If Mr. Seward were the 
only medium through which the American nation could 
indicate its appreciation of such friendly sentiments as were 
contained in the Czar’s letter, then, indeed, the Russian 
government might well have felt hurt to find that that 
funetionary had written a much more elaborate State paper 
in reference to the letters of Mr. Russell, of the London 
Times, than he did in reply to the friendly communication of 
one of the greatest powers in the world; and this at a time 
when alinost every other power seemed to wish the disrup- 
tion of the Union. sut the Court of St. Petersburg is well 
aware that one may happen to be Secretary of State of the 
United States for three or four years, or even President, and 
vet be no true exponent of American feeling. If our principal 
public journals were never to reach St. Petersburg, as they 
regularly do, the Russian minister at Washington would 
hardly fail to explain to his government that, however 
houghtlessly, not to say discourteously brief, was the reply 
{ Mr. Seward, the American people fully appreciate the 
sympathy so kindly expressed on the part of the Czar. 


1V No. VU » 
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What if it is not altogether for love of us the Russian 
government has expressed that sympathy. Assuming that 
the Czar had Russian interests in view, much more than 
American interests, when he caused the letter in question to 
be written—that he looked more to the Indus, and the Ganges, 
than to the Potomac, or the Mississippi, we should not value 
it the less on this account, as long as we had any reason to 
apprehend hostilities from another quarter, whence they 
seemed to be threatened. Nor should England have any 
blame to us for this; or infer from it any hostility on our part 
towards her. More than once she has herself avowedly en- 
tered into an alliance for no other purpose than to place a 
barrier between India and Russia, in order to protect the 
former against the aggressive spirit and cupidity of the latter. 
No fact in history is more universally Known than that the 
policy of England towards Turkey, for the last sixty years, 
has had for its main object the plan of throwing obstacles in 
the way of Russia on the road to India. Lord Castlereagh, 
Canning, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Aberdeen, admitted in 
turn that were Ludia in no danger from Russian ambition, the 
British government would give itself very little trouble in 
regard to the integrity of the Ottoman empire. Even the 
late war in the Crimea had much less to do with the interests 
of the Sultan or his people, so far as the intentions and feel- 
ing of England were concerned, than it had with the integrity 
ot her own Eastern empire. 

It we look to Persia, we shall find that the same policy is 
pursued there, nor is its introduction by any means of re- 
cent date. Several treaties have been entered into with the 
Shah, in which it was expressly stipulated that he should do 
all im his power to intercept the progress of Russia to India. 
Nay, it is notorious that enormous sums of mouey have been 
pated to him out of the British treasury for the sole purpose 
of opposing the onward mareh of the gigantic despotisin ol 
the North. We have abundant proof of this in the official 
dispatches of British ambassadors, but we need not go be- 


yond the treaties which have been duly ratified by the courts 
of St. James and Tehran. So early in the history of British 
India and Russian intrigue in the East as 1809, England 
succeeded, after expending an enormous amount ol Hiohey 
in presents to the Shah and his principal Ininisters, i 
inducing the court of Tehran to agree to a treaty, thy 
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spirit of which may be inferred from the third article, which 
we here transeribe. 


‘Arr. 3. Ilis Majesty, the king of Persia, judges it necessary to deel 
that f the date of these preliminaries every treaty or agreement 
he m ie made with any one of the powers of Europe, becomes 
null tia ! / / that he will not permit any European } rer rhiate rer 
to pus ft} ! Persia. either towards India or towards the ports of that 


Lest this might not answer every purpose, another article 
is introduced to prevent future treaties with any other power 


save England. 


‘3 . It is acknowledged that the intent and meaning of these pre- 
limin entirely defensive. (That is, defensive of India.) 
And . lth yas these prelim ( ill 
i t king Per shall 1 en 0 cr 
n I> unnic M . l ith i xd 

i ix ut % ¢ In | 


In consideration of this treaty, the Shah was to receive 
200,000 tomans—about $800,000 annually. Every possible 
effort was made besides to extend British influence, andexelude 
that of Russia. The amount expended in presents, alto- 
gether ince pendently of the subsidy, was not less than a 
million sterling for the first year after the preliminaries were 
agreed to. For a time this extraordinary liberality on the 
part of England had the desired effeet. Not only the Persian 
vovernment, but the Persian people were excited to the bitter- 
est hatred of Russia. Matters went on in this way until 1829, 
when, in the inonth of February, M. Grybyadoff, the Russian 
envoy at the court of the Shah, and forty-four individuals 
belonging to his suite were massacred at the embassy, at 
Tehran, by the enraged populace. When this outrage was 
comunitted, the British government saw that for the present 
at least there was no need to be liberal with money, and, 
accordingly, Sir John Maedonald, the British Chargé d’Af- 


faires, was instructed by Mr. Canning to purchase, as cheaply 


as he could, the erasure of those articles from the treaty 
which bound England to pary the subsidy. The Shah pro- 
tested against the withdrawal of the latter, as a violation of 


the treaty. but was finally induced to accept one year’s sub- 
sid lor the whole, promising to use his influence with 
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the home government, in the hope of obtaining an additional 
sum. As might have been expected, England lost much 
more than she gained by thus withdrawing, so shabbily and 
without any reasonable pretext, what she had herself volun- 
teered to give. Once more the Russians got into favor, and 
in a short time exercised a more powerful influence in the 
councils of the Shah than ever, the English falling into dis- 
grace in a corresponding ratio. Of this and its consequences 
we have abundant evidence in the dispatches of the British 
envoys, who warned the home government that the Russian 
agents, accredited to the Shah, were openly engaged in 
efforts to excite both Persia and Afghanistan against British 
India. The character of these efforts can be readily under 
stood from the following letter from Captain Burnes to the 
Secretary of the Indian Government : 


* Capoor, 15th November, 1837. 


‘Tl do myself the honor to transmit, for the information of the Governor- 


General, the copy of a letter received some time since by t Ameer of 
Cabool from his Excellency Count Simonich, the Russian Ambassador at 
feliran; likewise one trom the Ameer’s agent forwarding the same. 

Hlis Lordship is already aware, by the dispatch s of Iler Maj sty *s 
Ambassador in Persia, that a communication was also addressed by the 
Russian Ambassador to the Chief of Candahar. A dowbdle « yore ity is 
iow oft iM d of} lai if of the designs and i ite ntions of R 8 i0t tik th / er 
er 


‘If anv thing were wanting to bear out the correctness of Mr. M’Neil’s 
views, as expressed In fits lispatch of the 309th June last, Her Majesty’s 
sec»re tary for Fors ign Atfuirs, regarding the encourageine it ¢ ent Pi rsit 
hy Russi ttoertend her influence to the countries eastirard., thes 

ow forwarded earry the clearest ] roof of it, for the Russi 1 Atmbass lor 
himself commences the correspondence with the Chief of Cabool, and tells 


him that. if the Shah of Persia will not aesist hi n. his co ty eady to do 


“*TNoLosure 1. 
* The Russian Ambassador, at Tehran, to Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan of 


‘In these happy days, the respectable Hajee Ibrahim Klan, one of 


uP people, arrived at the door of His Majesty the Sha I] 5 now 
t leave to ret irn to you, and I embrace the opportunity to rite to vou, 
induced to do so by the praises which I am always | ne of you, 
ul the friendly conversation which has passed between your man and 
Invsell Through him, therefore, I send this friend] t 
] ) 
mud e will keep up a correspondence with n 
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‘ing me your friend, [ trust that you will strengthen the 


bonds of friendship by writing to me, and freely commanding my services, 


as I shall 


“* Lool 


‘De 
h im, h ix 


When hi 


kind to 
from Ti 


would di 


Shah, | 
the int 
ordered 
‘| 
Elchee, 
to him. 
the At 
the Px 


you mone 


“ae ‘| 
letter, 
that it 
not, t/ 


thing 


N our 
throug! 


} } 


approbat ol 


nomead i 


} 


ys be happy to do any thing for you. 


2 me as your servant, and let me hear from you, 


(Sealed) **Count Ivan SrMonicn, 
Vinister Plenipotentiary of the Russian Government, 
“** TxonosvuRE 2. 


er of Cabool. forwarding the prece ling, from Taj. e ITbra- 
} 


t Tehran: 


the camp of the Shah in the month of Jumad-ool-val. 
learned the contents of your letter, he was happy and 


hat time the Shah was at Cushma Ali, seven marche 





iw Dam Ghan; he stated that on arriving at Kh 
with some messages to you, On his reaching Klal- 
y punish the Turkomans, and I accompanied Ilis Majesty 
we returned to Sharood the winter set in, and tf] 
of his counsellors, left his artillery there, abandoned 
ing to Herat this year, and returned to Tehran. He 
o get ready by Noo-Roy, for an expedition to Ilerat. 
directed me to inform you that he will shortly send 
] 


ter meeting you, will proceed to Runjeet Sing to explain 


of the Shah, that if he (Runjeet) will not restore all 


tries to you, the Ameer, he must be prepared to receive 


When the Shah takes Herat he has promised to send 


| any troops you want. 


sinn ambassador, who isalirays with the Shah, has sent voua 


enclose, The substance of his verbal messages to you is 


es every thing you want, so much the better; and if 


Government will furnish you (the Ameer) with eve ry 


tof the Russian Elchee, by his messuqe, is to have «a road to 


and for this they are very anxious. Ie is waiting for 
d I am sure he will serve you. The letter you sent 
iomed Kashee pleased the Shah very much, and he (Ma- 
willsoon return to you, 
id-Dowlah, the ruler of Khorassan, has written to the 
Gar Mahomed Khan on this side of Turrah; he says that 
‘to oppose the Shah, but he will not serve him until 
j ni honey to ta h-¢ Candahar and Cabool. 


e letter (Firmann) of the Shah, which will, I trust, meet 


To these we might add numerous similar documents, writ- 
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ten at different periods from 1800 to 1861—all tending to 
prove beyond dispute, first, that Russia has framed her whole 
Eastern policy for nearly a century, and does so still, with a 
view to the ultimate acquisition of India, and, secondly, that 
England has framed her Eastern policy so as to throw all 
possible obstacles in Russia’s way. We do not mean that 
Great Britain is to blame for this; on the contrary, we hold 
that it is her duty to protect her possessions by all means in 
her power. Still less do we mean that it would be better 
for the cause of liberty or civilization that Russia should sue- 
ceed in her efforts to possess herself of British India, for we 
do not believe it would. 

That the East India Company has cruelly oppressed, 
nay, tortured, the Hindoos much more recently than the time 
of Burke and Sheridan, is but too well known. But this is 
no longer the case; at least, the use of torture has been dis- 
coutinued ; for none have protested more strongly against it 
than Englishmen. At all events, we point out the progress 
of Russia to the eastward only as an important political fact 
—i fact which, as we have already intimated, may exercise 
a considerable influence on the present war. 

Perhaps it is well for England herself, for more than one 
reason, that she Knows, from experience, that she has need, 
even in time of peace, to keep an ever-vigilant eye on the 
inoveiments of Russia. Had she not to be always on the alert 
to guard against the intrigues of the great despotisin of the 
North, it may well be doubted whether she could have remain- 
ed at peace with us as long as she has, for be it remembered 
that in not a single instance has any difficulty arisen between 
this country and England, but leading members of both 
HLouses of Parliament—some of her ablest statesmen—have 
opeuly warned those, disposed to war, against such complica- 
tious as it was in the power of Russia to bring about at any 
time, as soon as she found Great Britain engaged with a 
power like the American Republic. 

If Russia had made no progress in the East but what she 
has made within the last year, her movements might well be 
regarded with anxiety, if not with alarm, by England, who 
cannot forget that the same power that confronts her every- 
where in the East, also contronts her in the North; that, in 
short, the Russian Empire is not confined even to the whole 
of Northern Asia and Northern Europe, but also extends 
into North America. An alliance, therefore, on the part of 
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Russia, with the United States, would be very different, so 
far as India is concerned, from an alliance on the part of the 
same power with any of the great uations of Europe, not 
excepting France. 

We all remember with what difficulty England, France, 
Turkey, and Sardinia, combined, were able to bring Russia 
to terms in the Crimea. Having once succeeded, the com- 
bined powers congratul lated each other that it would be some 
time again before the common enemy could exercise any im- 
portant influence in the affairs of the world. This, indeed, 
was the universal opinion ; but all were mistaken. It is now 
clearly proved that, at the very time Russia was engaged, 
single-handed, with all the powers me mtioned, she was also 
engaged in the East, rapidly paving the way for the 
annexation of an extent of territory on the Amoor river, 
equal to the combined areas of France and Italy. — In 
inducing China to ;gree to a formal treaty, which has 
been duly ratified, for the annexation, not only of the whole 
of the lett bank of the Amoor, but also an extensive region 
bounded by the Gulf of Tartary, by the Usuri, as far as the 
lakes of Khinka, and by another line between Napoleon’s 
jay and Khinka—a region which embraces a large part of 
the maritime province of Manchouria—nearly the whole of 
the Pacific coast to the frontiers of Corea—Russia has shown 
more skill and adroitness in diplomacy than England, France, 
and the United States put together, since she sueceeded, 
Without the shedding of a drop ot blood, in obtaining more 
important concessions than they, with all their threats and 
nilitary demonstrations, had been able to obtain for vears. 
Even when the demands of the Allied Powers were complied 
with by the Chinese Government, in the autumn of last 
vear, the Re ey of the fact was first heard in England 
and France ria . Petersburg, having reached that capital 
trom Peking in ine weeks—the shortest period on reeord tor 
the transmission of similar news from the heart of China. 
The treaty, which was ratified at St. Petersburg, on the first 
of January of the present year, is all that could have been 
desired even by Russia, since, after carefully defining the 
new boundaries of the two empires, it guarantees to Russian 
merchants, not only the right to travel in any part of China, 
for commercial purposes, but also to visit the capital or any 
other city in the empire, remaining there as long as they 
find it necessary to do so, the only restriction being, that 
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more than two hundred of them are not to meet in the same 
locality. 

Thus, without eutering into any further details, we see 
that Russia is rapidly approaching India on every side. Her 
wars with Persia show that the Shah could not prevent her 
onward course, if he would. In Tartary her dominion ex- 
tends almost to the frontiers of Afghanistan. Whit the feel- 
ings of the Afghans are towards England, were made sutti- 
ciently evident in L841, when they rose en masse, butchered 
Sir Alexander Burnes, Sir William Maenaghten, and several 
other officers of distinction, finally forcing the British to evac- 
uate Cabool, leaving Lady Sale and others as hostages in the 
hands of Akbar Khan. In short, the Afghans have to this 
day bid defiance to all the forees England could bring against 
them. Russia is well aware of this, and she is doing all in 
her power, at the preseut moment, to gain the confidence of 
the brave and uneconquerable Asiatic Swiss. And who for- 
gets the heroie struggle made by the Sikhs for their inde- 
pendence from 1845 until 1849, during which period it took 
all the available forees of Great Britain to subdue them? Nor 
are they by any means contented with their condition at the 
present day ; it may well be doubted whether they love Eng- 
land a whit more now than they did then, or rather whether 
they hate her rule a whit less. And be it remembered that 
their country, the Punjaub, is in the north-western extremity ol 
India, bordering on Afghanistan, and separated from Tartary 
only by the Hindoo Coosh mountains. Thus virtually sur- 
rounded as British India is, on every side, save on the ocean, 
which is her own element, by the antagonistic, active iiflu- 
ence of Russia, and confronted by the same power on this 
continent, while Napoleon [I]. may form an allianee with 
the Czar when such an event is least expected, if only to 
carry out the traditional policy of his uncle, it is easy to un- 
derstand that England has enough to occupy her attention 
without attempting to force a power, that has an army of 
little less than 500,000 men already in the field, to open its 
own ports in order to enable the rebels, in arms against it, to 
sell her as much cotton as she wants. Independently of any 
such dangers as those alluded to, it would ill become a nation, 
with far less pretensions to greatness or political wisdom 
than England, to engage, on such grounds, in a war which 
at best could hardly tail to prove disastrous to herself, 
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One of the most distinguished and enduring names in 
modern history is that of George Berkeley, to whom a great 
contemporary poet * assigned “ every virtue under heaven ;” 
but of whom a modern bardt sneeringly says: ‘ When 
Berkeley said there was no matter, it is no matter what he 
said.” His fame as a philosopher has travelled into all lands 
and climes, and, as the great champion and representative of 
a Ideal mvste m, his re putation is world-wide. His me mory 

, ina peeuliar manner, linked with America by a benevolent, 
se altdeapene «l mission, by his residence in the country, and by 
the famous poem in which he gives expression to such grand 
and glowing hopes of its future : 


| ‘( il] be sung another golden a 
l of empire and of arts 
The good and great inspiring epic r 
The wisest heads and noblest learts. 
Not snel fs E rope bred ds in her de Ci 


as she bred when fresh and voung 
When heavenly tlame did animate her clay, 
Vv future poets shall be sung. 
Westward the course of empire takes its Way 5 
ihe tour rst a ts already prst 
ifth shall close the drama with the day 


lime’s noblest of spril ¢ is the last. 


low would the generous heart from which emanated these 
lines now grieve, if it were in the land of the living, over the 
fratricidal strife which threatens to falsify all its aspirations. 
But the end is not yet, and time will tell whether Berkeley 
Was atrue poet in the sense of the ancients (Vates)—a prophet 
as well as a weaver of verse. 

The companions ot Berkeley were princes, and his friends 


, Pope. T Byron 
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were the most distinguished English statesmen, philosophers, 
and literati of his day—Prior, Arbuthnot, Atterbury, Chester- 
field, Johnson, Switt, Pope, Steele, Addison, and the rest of 
that brilliant circle of wits and scholars who retleeted a lustre 
upon the age. Yet, never did any man more thoroughly 
despise the trappings and show of conventionalism, or 
the authority of great names. He esteemed human virtue 
for its own sake, aud not for its surroundings. His modesty 
and simplicity of character were only equalled by his 
varied knowledge and gigantie intellect. In the words of 
Swift, who was not accustomed to praise men, he was “ one 
of the first men in the kingdom for learning and virtue.” He 
was a churchman, without blind zeal or narrow sectarian big- 
otry. He was not only a patriot, but a cosinopolitan in lis 
expansive idleas, his charity continually enlarging, like the 
circles produc ‘od in the centre of a lake by the drop ping of a 
stoue—spreading wider and wider, till they reach the farthest 
shores. Ile was a philanthropist in the broadest acceptation 
of the term. His lite was one labor of iove to the human 
race. He was a mathematician of a high order, but most 
celebrated as a metaphysician. His philosophical works have 
become part of that struggle of the human mind, extending 
over so many thousand years, to know itself, the objects of 
its operations, and its relation thereto—a struggle on which 
the mightiest intelleets have entered, but which has hitherto 
resulted in failure. But, though the essence of inind and 
matter and the connection between them are still as im- 
penetrable mysteries as they ever were, it does not follow 
that the investigations of the philosophers have been 
altogether im vain. If they have failed to establish 
their own theories, they have exploded the systems of their 
prede cessors, and they have made most miportant discoveries 
in the laws of both Mind and Matter. Thus, Berke ‘ley was 
more suc ‘cessful 1 ii demolishing the tubrie of Materialism than 
in building an imperishable structure of Idealism; but the 
world is indebted to his keen and searching analysis for the 
discovery of those laws of human vision which are now in- 
corporated with eve ry system of optics, though, like the 
motion of the earth, ste amships, and the eleetrie te — 
his theory was considered, at the time of its first promulga 
tion, as a philosophical romance. But before proceeding to 
a review of his works, let us examine his life, and consider 
his character, which will be found both curious and instruet- 
ive. 
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George serkeley was born on the 12th day of Mareh, 
1684, not, as most of his biographers assert, at Kilerin, near 
Thomastown, in the county of Kilkenny, Lreland, but at 
Dysart, about a mile below Thomastown, on the banks of 
“the gentle Nore,” which flows through a valley of surpass- 
ing fertility and beauty. To the south of * Dysart Castle,” 
a tall and gracetul ruin, emblematic of a nation’s deeay, still 
stand the remains of the Berkeley mansion in which the re- 
nowned Bishop of Cloyne first saw the light. The scene is 
ove of the most secluded and lovely, in a COULTTS fulnous lor 
the beauty and sublimity of its landseapes, and seems to be 
the fitting birth-place ot a poet and philoso ole r, Who knew 
how to appreciate the charms of nature, aud whose amiable 
und retiring disposition withdrew him from the dust and din 
of the battle of life, and the glitter, glorious pomp and 
circumstance of the bustling, busy world. Kilkenny has 
given birth to many other illustrious names, among which we 
nav inention Langrishe, Flood, Bushe, and Banim. tle re- 
ceived the first part of his education at Kilkenny School, from 
Which so many scholars of the first eminence, including 
Dean Swift, have come. In his fifteenth vear he entered 
the University of Dublin, and in 1707 he obtained a 


fellowship. In the same year, he published an essay on 
inathemutical sclenee, written before he was twenty years 
of age, and which was probably the fruit of lis s es for the 
lellowship. It was an atrem pri to demonstrate arithmetic 
Without algebra or KEuelid—an attelipel Wile ist ihi- 
folds a moral feature in his character thet luenced all 
his tuture writings, and in a great degree reg ted his 
whole conduet. This was a freedom trom the tifluence 
thrown over the human mind by the settled conventions of 
opinion, and a consequent disposition to dep [ roin the 


beaten track and pursue new courses, as reason oF uty 
seemed to dictate—a temper, of which the results were 
extreme slinplicity and singleness of character, and a remark- 
able boldness in the adventurous career ol his philosophy. 
In two years after the publieation ot his first work, he gave 
to the public his Theory of Vision, the root of all his 
philosophical opinions, though some of those opinions cannot 
be logieally deduced from it. The chief aim of the work 
was, to “distinguish the immediate and natura! objects of 


sight trom the scemmealy instantancous conclusions which ex- 


perience and habit teach us to draw from them in our earliest 
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infaney ; or, in the more concise metaphysical language of a 
later period, to draw the line between the or:ginal and the 
acquired perceptions of the eye.”’* This is admitted by standard 
psychological writers as a grand truth contributed to their 
science ; and is asserted by the ablest of modern metaphysi- 
cianst to have “ remained one of the least disputed doctrines 
in the most disputed and most disputable of all sciences—the 
science of man.” The same writer thus states and illustrates 
Berkeley's theory : 


“Of the information which we appear to receive, and which we really 
do. in t] lties, receive through ‘ 1 part Or 
is original! shed by the sense; the remainder is 
the resul ‘ se of sight informs us of nothing ori 
i OXCE la i irrangement of colored lines 
nd poi cont s whit are ¢ 1, by oy 

ds astre position nd apparent j 

ake oft ’ mag I< the eve t Ti es us! 
t s¢ rt ] the sense of t ( W ( 
obiect to mous, by the diminution of its appare: 
nitude, t rspective; or by that dimness or faintness ot 
eolor W cases with distanee, or, in other words, by aerial 
perspectiv es that, to a person born blind, and suddenh 
made tos would seem to be in his eve, or, rather, in his 
mind, It we | rin correct to say such a person would, at first, have 
no concept ( . and would only be conscious of colors and not 
of ol ( 

In 1810, on year alter the appearance of the Theory 
of iste » WV hieh hl ide an epoch in sclienee, Berkeley 
published his P; ae ples of Human Knowled ee, which gave 


the final stamp to his philosophical character, and made 
an epoch l 


taphysies. In this he asserted the doctrine 
of immaterialism, a doctrine much misunderstood and misre- 
presented, and which innumerable literary snobs have “ van- 
quished with a grin.’ ’t The adverse critics of luis tiie either 
had not read what t 


wy criticised or dishonestly imputed to 
him what he never asserted or believed. They repeat the 
most trivial objections, which he had himself anticipated, 
answered and refuted in his book. They misunderstand, or 
affect to misunderstand him, and, foreing a meaning upon his 
words which le had expressly rejected, then reproach him 


Duacald Stewart. + Mill 


t And coxcombs vanquish Berkeley with a grin.—Pope 
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with Inconsistency. When he denied the existence of mat- 
ter, he merely denied its existence in the sense which the philo- 
sophers had assigned to it. He denied the existence of that 
unknown substratum, which Locke had declared to be a 
necessary inference from our knowledge of qualities, but the 
nature of which must ever be altogether hidden from us. 
Philosophers had assumed the existence of substance, that is, 
of something lying underneath all phenomena, and support- 
ing all qualities—something in which all accidents inhere. 
This unknown substance Berkeley denies, regarding it as 
the basis of Atheism. He maintains that the appearances 
themselves are the things, and that there is nothing beyond. 
In this he is supported by the common sense of mankind. 
When, therefore, Dr. Johnson says, “ T thus refute serkeley,” 
kicking a stone, he does the philosopher great injustice, as if 
Berkeley ever denied that what we call stones exist. In reply 
to the learned lexicographer, he says: 


1 
i i \ | eves i l wh with my hands 
’ i s i ‘ Lilie 
Se « | t Corpo 
> i l i icra 
t i ( ~ = 4 ts su) \ 
] 
“ ( ‘ e ta l 
] ‘ Withou 
| } 
t ) W we lili ( 
1 
s Lo \ t 4 Assi t 
} 
. a toad sik 
’ 
\ t te ad ] iit | 
, ) l i ( mw the Te 
i 8s ‘ per 


How uneandid, then, Beattie, Reid and others, who taunt- 
ingly asked, why Berkeley did not run his head against a post, 
or walk over precipices, as, in accordance with lis theory, no 
pain, no broken limbs could result.* Whiston said he could 


not answer Berkeley, but did not believe his absurd eonelu- 


S108. ‘Towards the close of the vear 1714, Berkeley had a 
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fever, and Dr. Arbuthnot, in a letter to his friend Swift, 
speaking of his convalescence, writes: “ Poor philosopher 
Berkeley has now the idea of health, which was very hard to 
produce in him, for he had an idea of a strange fever on him, 
so strong that it was very hard to destroy it by introducing 
a contrary one.” It was much easier, however, to laugh at 
Berkeley than to answer him. 

In 1713, three years after the publication of his Primei- 
ples of Human Knowledge, he le tt [re land and proceeded to 
London, where he produced his Three Dialocues between 
Hylos and Philonous, which contain a further development 
and defence of his doctrine of Immaterialism ; and these are 
the only works in which his Ideal Theory is formally and 
directly maintained. The Dialogues are singularly animated 
and imaginative. The ingenuity and acuteness of intellect 
displayed in these writings attracted the attention of literary 
circles, and his acquaintance was sought and cultivated by 
the most distinguished persons of the time. THis country- 
men Steele and Swift were active in introducing hin 
to those who might advance his interests. He wrote several 
papers in the Guardian, for each of which, Steele, the editor, 
is said to have paid him “a guinea and a dinner,’ together 
with the public compliment that he “ embellished the Guar- 
dian with many excellent arguments in honor of religion and 
virtue.” At Steele’s house he frequently met Pope, and 
formed an intimacy with him which grew into a permanent 
friendship. He was introduced to the celebrated Earl of 
Peterborough, by Swift, whose influence with this nobleman 
was very great. At his instance, the Earl took Berkeley with 
him as Chaplain and Secretary, when he was appointed 
Ambassador to the King of Sicily and the other Italian 
States, 

In 1714 he returned with Lord Peterborough to England, 
upon a change of ministry ; but soon met with a favorable 
opportunity to extend his travels. Dr. St. George Ashe, then 
Bishop of Clogher, proposed to him to accompany, as tutor, 
his son on a tour through Europe. He accepted the othee, 
and proceeded first to Paris, where he met the celebrated 
Father Malebranche, a philosophical inquirer, who had held 
opinions nearly similar to Berkeley's own, but renounced thei 
onreading the beginning of Genesis, which seems to affirm the 
existence of the external world inde pe ndently of the human 
mind. When Berkeley paid him a visit in ‘his cell, he was 
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laboring under an inflammation of the lungs; the disputants 
became so heated in argument and the impetuous French- 
man spoke so vehemently that his disease became greatly 
inereased by the interview, and he died in a few days—a 
tragical result whieh must have deeply afflicted the amiable 
mind of Berkeley. 

At this period he spent upwards of four years travelling 
over Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. He had collected mate- 
rials for a natural history of Sicily ; but they were untor- 
tunately lost in the passage to Naples. His eloquent deserip- 
tion of his visit to Ischia’ (ancient Inarime), in the Bay of 
Naples, and a brilliant account given of an eruption of Vesu- 
vius, Which he witnessed, have caused his biographers to 
regret this loss as a misfortune to the literary world. Had 
his genius been turned at an early period in this direction, 
there is little doubt that he would have been eminently suc- 
cessful as a naturalist. His keen penetration and diserimi- 
hating judgment, his remarkable vigor, his graphic power of 
description, his inquisitive aud patient research, together 
with his profound intelleet, would have made him the Hunm- 
boldt of his age. He evinced a love of external nature and 
# passion for its description, and his style is clear and unat- 
fected, POSSESSING a gracetul ease and a freshness like that 
which characterizes the pages of Izaak Walton. There is a 
remarkable combination of poetic eflect and accurate observ- 
ation in his deseription of the island of Inarime, which he 
calls “an epitome of the whole earth,” and of its mountain, 
Mons Kpomeus, rising trom the ceutre and overlooking the 
scenery of the /&neid—** trom the promontory of Antium 
to the cape of Palinurus.” Tis enthusiasm, however, about the 
inhabitants, is highly amusing. Hedeseribes them, in their Ar- 
cadian Inmmoceuce and simplicity, as men “ without riches and 
honors, and so without the viees and follies that attend them.” 
Yet in the next sentence he Says °° they have got, as an alloy 
to their | upppriine ss, an ill habit of murdering one another on 
slight ollences.” He naively tells his correspondent that, 
| the sole secret ol ninding our owll business, we found a 
means of living safely among this dangerous people.’ In the 


sale rapuirotts strain he afterwards subg about the Ameri- 


Cali Lidiat s, Wirell hie Wiis inspired by his intended pious 


: ; : . , 
Wiussion to the Western World— 
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jut inereased intercourse with men and manners scon 
taught the man of books and of the closet how visionary 
were his poetical notions about the innocence of the human 
race In a state of nature, and how romantic his ideas about 
‘“ another golden age.’ 

In a letter to Dr. Arbuthnot, he describes his three ascents 
to Vesuvius. Of the first, he says: 


“With much difficulty I reached the top of Mount Vesuvius, in which 
I saw a vast aperture, full of smoke, which hindered the seeing its depth 
and figure. I heard, within that horrid gulf, certain odd sounds, which 
seemed to proceed from the belly of the mountain—a sort of murmuring, 
sighing, throbbing, churning, dashing, as it were, of the waves, and, t 


tween whiles, a noise like that of thunder, or cannon, which was con- 


stantly attended with a clattering like that of tiles falling from the tops of 


houses on the streets.” 


In this ascent he obtained but an imperfect view of the 
scene below; but a momentary dispersion of the smoke dis- 
played two furnaces nearly togethe , throwing up a “ very 
ruddy flame,” and discharges of red-hot stones. On the 
second oceasion, on the Sth of May, he ascended under a 
different aspect of things. The air was ealm, and a column 
of smoke ascended straight up, so as to leave clearly visible 
the boiling and bellowing chasm beneath, in which the 
two furnaces burned with greater fierceness than on the 
former day; one of them “throwing up every three or 
four minutes, with a dreadful bellowing, a vast number of 
red-hot stones—sometimes, in appearance, about a thou- 
sand—and at least three thousand feet higher than my 
head, as I stood upon the brink 3’? the other furnace 
being equally remarkable in a different way, “ filled with 
red-hot liquid matter, like that in the furnace of a glass- 
house, which raged and wrought as the waves of the sea, 
causing a short abrupt noise, like what may be imagined to 
proceed from a sea of quic ksilver dashing among uneven 
rocks.” Between this ascent and the 20th of June, he con- 
tinued to make exeursions in the vicinity, during which he 
observed the varying appearances of the mountain, some- 
times pouring from its summit bright and glittering streams 
of lava, of which the burning course was traceable by the 
‘ruddy smoke which overhung it” along a linge track otf 
sky. On other nights a tall column of tlame shot ip to the 
heavens out of the mountain, and disappeared in sudden 
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darkness after a moment, as if ‘the jaws of darkness had 
devoured it.”’ 

As might be expected, from his visits to Vesuvius, Berke- 
ley formed a theory of volcanoes. He supposed ‘a va- 
cuum to be made in the bowels of the earth by a vast body 
of inflammable matter taking fire, the water rushing in and 
being converted into steam; which simple cause was sufli- 
cient to produc e all the wonderful effects of voleanoes.’’* 
But, notwithstanding the opinion of Berkeley, the question 
still remains unsolved, whether the voleanie matter is 
thrown directly from the great reservoir of liquid fire in the 
centre of the earth, or whether the eruption proceeds from 
the infusion of water upon mere local accumulations of 
volcanic elements near the surface. 

On his way back to England, Berkeley published, at 
Lyons, an essay upon a question propose d by the Royal 
Acade my at Paris. The subject was, the prince iple and cause 
of motion. The tract is written in Latin, and is entitled, 
De Motu; sive de Motus Principio et Natura. Ue pub- 
lished it in London in 1721. In this tract he arrives, with 
consummate art, at the same conclusion which he had al- 
ready reached in his great metaphysical theory. 

Fom his philosophical speculations he was diverted for a 
season, and finally altogether, by the development of the in- 
nate benevolence of his character. At this time the country 
had suffered severely from the South Sea Scheme, and Berke- 
ley published a traet, in which he points out the prime 
causes of the national suffering and the remedies. He en- 
deavors to show that intemperance, profligacy, luxury, irre- 
ligion, and immorality, in fine, the corruption of society, are 
the great sources of national evil, and that the regeneration 
of the nation can only be effected by moral and religious re- 
form. There is no doubt of the general correctness of 
these conclusions in theory. But, practically, such ap- 
peals are attended with little effect. Berkeley’s pure mind 
soars into the lofty regions of primary truths, and not only 
points to heaven, but leads the way. The practical and the 
possible, however, lie far below his high standard, for, as has 
been truly observed, “no one will mend his ways, because 
the nation might be improved by a general reform.” 


© Clarke's note. 
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Shortly after his return to England, Berkeley was intro- 
duced by Pope to the accomplished Earl of Burlington, 
whose name is familiar to the student of architecture. Berke- 
ley had cultivated this art, and during his travels became 
acquainted with the first existing specimens. His knowledge 
of the subject, his enthusiasm, his learning, and his talents, 
excited the admiration of this nobleman, who introduced him, 
with strong encomiums, to the Duke of Grafton, who was 
about to go over, as Lord Lieutenant, to Ireland. The Duke 
appointed him his chaplain. Berkeley had by this time be- 
come a senior fellow of Trinity College, and now took his 
degree of Doetor in Divinity. In the following year he ob- 
tained a bequest, amounting to $20,000, from Miss Esther 
Vanhomrigh* (the Vanessa of Swift), whe had made her will 
in favor of the Dean of St. Patrick’s, but afterwards changed 
it, when she discovered the relation which existed between 
him and Miss Johnson (Stella). It is stated, on good author- 
ity, that Berkeley had only once met the unfortunate |: ady at 
dinner, aud had not seen her since his return to Ireland. 

ut he must have been well known to her by reputation, 
besides he was acquainted with the Vanhomrigh family in 
London, through the introduction of Swift; and his pure, 
original character was well calculated to impress most favor- 
ably a lady so susceptible of such impressions. Berkeley, 
we are told, who was made one of the two executors of the 
will, received the news from the other exeeutor, Mr. Mar- 
shall, with great surprise. A remarkable condition is said to 
have accompanied the bequest: that her executors should 
make publie all the letters which had passed between the 
testatrix and Swift, as well as his celebrated poem of Cade- 
nus and Vanessa. If such an injunction was ever given 
him, Berkeley disobeyed it, and burned the letters, though 
the poem was publishe “1 soon after Miss Vanhomrigh’s death, 
a circumstance which Roseoet deems to be in favor of the 
supposition. Every biographer of Swift, up to the time of 
Sir Walter Seott, has recorded either his censure or apology 
for Berkeley, on the ground that he disobeyed the i injune tion 
of his benefactress. But Scott shows, from an examination 
of the will, that if contains no such injunction. It is said, 


° Not Mrs. Vanhomrigh (the widowed mother of Esther), as erroneously 
stated by Dr. Stock and other biographers. 


+ Roseve’s Life of Swift 
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however, that she delivered copies of the letters, in her 
own handwriting, to Mr. Marshall, and strictly enjoined the 
publication, and that he was influenced by Berkeley to sup- 
press the correspondence. It is probable that fear of the 
satirist had more weight with him, and that he did not care 
to bring on himself the lash of that pen from which Mr. 
Bettesworth, a particular friend of his, had lately simarted 
severely. After the Dean’s death, he had serious thoughts of 
fulfilling the alleged intention of Vanessa, and with this 
view showed the letters to some friends, who made extracts. 
But his own death put a stop to the matter, though the 
mutilated extracts found their way to the public. We are 
assured by Dr. Delaney that there was nothing criminal in 
those letters, as, indeed, appears from the letters themselves, 
which have been given by Mr. Nichols and Sir Walter Scott, 
from the originals in possession of Mr. Berwick ; but Berke- 
ley observed a warmth in the lady’s style, which delicacy 
required him to conceal from the public.* 

In 1724, Berkeley was preferred by the Duke of Grafton 
to the deanery of Derry, one of the best then in Ireland, 
being worth $5,500 a year. But his lofty spirit was little 
influenced by money ; for soon we find him offering to resign 
this deane ry with its $5,500 per annum, for $500 per annum 
as president of an Indian college, which he proposed to found 
in the Bermudas, or the Suinmer Isles, as they were then 
called, with a view of “ converting the savage Americans 
to Christianity.” While on his travels on the continent 
of Europe, he was captivated by the scenery of Italy, 
with which he associated visions of human happiness. 
The idea of a purer and better form of society, founded on 
the pertect basis of Christianity, was the natural offspring of 
such a mind as his, and it beeame the favorite project of his 
life. The splendor and the luxury, the pomp and vanity, which 
are the great objects of attraction to common minds, had no 
charms for him. By his enthusiastic zeal he enlisted, in aid 
of his Bermuda scheme, many persons who, for example, like 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s, regarded it as visionary. 

Addison and Steele also aided his views. It is told 
by Lord Bathurst that, at a dinner given by his Lordship to 
a literary club, it was agreed to banter Berke le »y on his Ameri- 


© Dr. Stock. 
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can scheme. He took all that had been said with good hu- 
mor, and, as his host afterwards declared, “ displayed his 
plan with such an astonishing and animating fire of eloquence 
and enthusiasm, that they were struck dumb, and, after 
some pause, rose all up together, with earnestness exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Let us set out immediately.” Well, therefore, might 
Warburton write of him, “ He is a great man, and the only 
visionary I ever knew that was.” 

Such was the force of his disinterested example, that three 
fellows of Trinity College consented to give up their position 
and prospects at home and accompany him across the Atlantic, 
with the expectation of a salary of £40 per annum. In advo- 

cating his project, he did not rest its claims merely on the 
hope it held out of promoting C hristianity, but its advantage 
tothe government. At that time public lands i in the island 
of St. Christopher's, which had been ceded to England by the 
treaty of Utrecht, were about to be sold for the benefit of 
the government. Berkeley discovered that he could raise 
from them a much greater sum than was expected, and pro- 
posed that a part of the proceeds of the sale should be applied 
to the erection of his college. Through a Venetian of dis- 
tinction, the Abbe Altieri, whom he had met in Italy, and 
who had access to the court of George L, he laid his proposal 
directly before the King. His Majesty direeted his prime 
minister, Sir Robert Walpole, to introduce and conduct it 
through the House of Commons, and, at the same time, 
granted a charter for a college, to be called St. Paul’s in 
Bermuda. On the 11th of May, 1726, it was moved in the 
Commons “That an humble address be presented to his 
Majesty, that out of the lands in St. Christopher’s, yielded 
by France to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, his 
Maje sty would be graciously ple ased to make such grant, for 
the use of the president and fellows of the College of St. 
Paul in “ermuda, as his Majesty shall think proper.” 

A debate took place on the motion, but none spoke 
against it except two commercial men. The comment of 
Berkeley was, that the mercantile interest feared lest Amer- 
ica might become independent by the advance of civilization. 
The motion was carried, and the sum of £20,000 was ae- 
cordingly promised by the Minister. But, to a man like 
Walpole, the scheme was a vision of Utopia, and such a sum of 
money a serious expenditure without any prospect of return; 
and had Berkeley been a man of the world, he might well 
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have distrusted the good faith of the Premier. But it 
is not the only instance in which men of vast intellect and 
profound learning have been deceived by the practised arts 
of shallow but wily and unprincipled politicians. Nor is 
Berkeley’s the only example of supe rior minds, whose sphe re 
is the closet and the library. proving themselves utterly in- 
competent to the management of the practical affairs of life. 
To the enthusiasm and simplicity of the philosopher, the ad- 
dress of the House of Commons seemed decisive—the oppo- 
sition of the Couneil, which was sileneed and apparently set 
at rest, went for nothing. Several private subscriptions were 
raised to promote ‘so pious an undertaking,” as it is called 
in the King’s answer to the address. Such a bright pros- 
pect of realizing his dream kindled the muse of Berkeley 
into a flame, and the poem, of which the verses quoted above 
are the conclusion, was the happy result. 

In the mean time, Berkeley, in August, 1728, married 
Miss Anne Foster, eldest daughter of John Foster, Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, of whom he writes to his 
friend Prior: “ 1 am married, since I saw you, to Miss Foster, 
daughter of the late Chief Justice, whose humor and turn of 
mind please me beyond anything I knew in her whole sex.” 

Accompanied by his wite, he set sail for America shortly 
after his marriage. The other companions of his voyage 
were his wile’s friend, Miss Hancock, two gentlemen of for- 
tune, named James and Dalton, and Smilert, the painter, 
who sketched on board, and afterwards finished, the portraits 
of the group as they appeared in the cabin. This picture, 
which is now in the Trumbull gallery at Yale College, New 
Haven, marked the dawn of art in America, and with it 
associates the visit of Berkeley. Smilert was the first artist 
of merit who had ever trodden American soil. Before his 
arrival, nothing beyond a single figure had been produced. 
New England owes to him the portraits of many of her distin- 
guished men. Thus did Berkeley draw to him men of talent 
and of noble nature. 

The first land made by the ship which bore Berkeley to 
the New World was Rhode Island, but it is not certain 
whether this was by design or accident. It is believed by 
some that the visit was intentional, and that it was for the 
purpose of purchasing the lands there which were to sustain 
his Bermuda establishment. Others, however, are of a con- 
trary opinion. It is said the e aptain was unable to discover 
the island of Bermuda, and then steered in a northe rly diree- 
tion, which course resulted in his reaching the coast in the 
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vicinity of Newport harbor. They believed the place at first 
inhabited only by Indians, the race in whose behalf Berkeley 
had abandoned his native land and undertaken a perilous 
voyage. They met some fishermen, however, of their own 
race, who piloted the ship to Newport. The following notice 
of the arrival appe: vared in a Boston journal, under date of 
September 3, 1728 


* Yesterday arrived here Dean Berkeley, of Londonderry, in a pretty 
large ship. He isa gentleman of middle stature, and of an agreeable, 
pleasant, and erect aspect. Ile was ushered into the town by a great 
number of gentlemen, to whom he behaved himself after a very complaisant 
manner. It is said he purposes to tarry here about three months.” 


Whatever may have been his original design, certain it 
is, he was so delighted with the beautiful bay, the sur- 
rounding scenery, and the climate, which is softened by the 
Gulf stream, that he decided to settle at Newport in prefer- 
ence to Bermuda. It would appear that he concluded to 
settle at Newport, if practicable. He calls Newport “ the 
Montpelier of America,” and is evidently charmed with the 
place. He erected a house a short distance from the town, 
and near the — where it still stands. 

Berkeley’s time passed happily here at first, and bright 
were his visions of the future. To enhanee his tranquil 
enjoyment, his wife presented him with a son, who was his 
idol. He thus writes to a friend: “ I snatch this moment to 
write, and have time only to add that I have got a son, who, 
I thank God, is likely to live.” Of this child he writes the 
following year: “ Our little son is a great joy to us; we are 
such fools as to think him the most perfect thing in his kind 
we ever saw.” Every thing seemed for a while to prosper. The 
lands to support the College were agreed for, and nothing was 
wanted but the promised grant from the Crown. But adver- 
sity soon clouded his prospects. His first-born went the way 
of all flesh = he sleeps in the grave-yard adjoining Trinity 
Church. serkeley’s own private money—a considerable 
sum—which he had taken with him, was now e xpended. He 
was “ worried to death by creditors,” and was “ at an end 
of his patience and almost his wits.”” His remittances from 
England were slow, and for one package he received he had 
to pay in postage “ four pounds sterling.” This, however, 
was not the worst. The King died, which was a sad blow to 
his scheme. Walpole, who, from the first, was opposed to 
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it, exerted his influence to have the royal grant applied to 
other purposes. The lands sold in St. Christopher’s brought 
£90,000, of which £80,000 went to pay the marriage por- 
tion of the Princess Royal, and the rest was obtained by 
General Oglethorpe for his new colony of Georgia. Berke- 
ley had now expended a considerable amount from his own 
private purse, and finding that the promised £20,000 was 
not forthcoming, as he expected, he induced Bishop Gibson to 
apply to Sir Robert Walpole, who, at last, made the follow- 
ing characteristic reply : “If you put this question to me as 
a minister, I trust and can assure you that the money shall 
most undoubtedly be paid, as soon as suits with public con- 
venience ; but if you ask me as a friend, whether Dean Berke- 
ley should continue in America, expecting the payment of 
£20,000, I advise him, by all means, to return home to 
Europe, and to give up his present expectations.” This had the 
effect of awakening Berkeley from his dream, and showing him 
how vain was the dependence on which he had thrown away so 
much good money, and seven years of the prime of his life. 
As au able writer observes, his project was “ too grand and 
pure for the powers that were.” He was soon on his way to 
England, and when he arrived there, his first act was to 
return the various subscriptions he had received for his enter- 
rise. 

Though Berkeley did not succeed in his grand design, 
his visit to America was not altogether unfruitful of good. 
By his presence and example he gave strength to those prin- 
ciples of religious toleration which already prevailed in the 
most tolerant community of New England. In one of his 
letters he bears this testimony to the character of the people : 

“The inhabitants are of a mixed kind, consisting of many sects and 
subdivisions of sects. ILlere are four sorts of Anabaptists, besides Pres 
byterians, Quakers, Independents, and many of no profession at all. 
Notwithstanding so many differences, there are fewer quarrels about 
religion than elsewhere; the people living peaceably with their neighbors, 
of whatsoever persuasion. They all agree in one point, that the Church 
of England is the second-best.” 


This was remarkable for the times, and presented a 
strong contrast to the spirit that prevailed in Massachusetts, 
from which Roger Williams was compelled to fly, for merely 


advocating toleration. The prevalence of the principles of 
Williams in Rhode Island, where he settled, and the fact of 
the Quakers being numerous in the colony, were the chief 
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causes of the religious freedom of which Berkeley writes in 
terms of eulogy. He was a universal favorite, and held 
familiar intercourse with men of all sects. So charmed were 
the Quakers with his broad charity and liberal principles, 
that they frequently attended his ministrations in Trinity 
Church, where he preached every Sunday for the Epise opal 
clergyman. To that church he presented an organ, whose 
peals still resound through the old aisles. He presented to 
Yale College his valuable library of a thousand volumes, the 
mest important collection of books then in America, and 
which cost him $2,000. He devoted his farm to the support 
of three free classical scholarships in this institution, which 
was controlled by a religious denomination the very oppo- 
site of his own. He also made a donation to Harvard Uni- 
versity. As a proof of the estimation in which Berkeley was 
held, it may be mentioned that a town of Massachusetts 
bears his name. 

In company with Smilert, he visited the Indians on the 
island of Narragansett, and it may be interesting to eth- 
nologists to know the opinion of the painter as to the origin 
of the race. When he was in Italy, he had been employed 
by the Grand Duke of Tuscany to paint the portraits of 
two or three Siberian Tartars, who had been sent as a pres- 
eut to the Prince by the Czar of Russia. The: moment 
Smilert saw the Indians, he recognized them as of the same 
race with the Siberian Tartars—an opinion confirmed by 
Wolff, the Eastern traveller, and maintained by Mr. Macfar- 
lane in his work on Japan. 

In a sermon preached in 1731, after his return from 
Rhode Island, and published among his works, Berkeley says : 
‘* The native Indians, who are said to have been formerly 
many thousands, within the compass of this colony, do not 
at present amount to one thousand, including every age and 
sex. And these are either all servants or laborers for the 
English, who have contributed more to destroy their bodies 
by the use of strong liquors, than by any means to improve 
their minds or save their souls. This slow poison, jointly 
operating with the small-pox and their wars, but much 
more destructive than both, has consumed the Indians, not 
only in our colonies, but also far and wide upon our con- 
fines.” 

It was shortly after his return from America that Berke- 
ley published the most popular of his writings—the Minute 
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Philosopher ; in which he adopted the ancient method of 
the Socratic and Platonic dialogue. It is the happiest imi- 
tation of the ancient philosophers in modern literature, pur- 
suing, says Clarke, “the free-thinker through the various 
characters of atheist, libertine, enthusiast, scorner, critie, 
metaphysician, fatalist, and skeptic; and very happily em- 
ploying against him several new weapons, drawn from the 
storehouse of his own ingenious system of philosophy.” Of his 
style, Sir James Mackintosh remarks: * It is the finest model 
ot the philosophical since Cicero.” At the Court of the 
Princess of Wales, the literati of the day had free access, 
for she delighted in their society. Berkeley, as we have 
seen, was among those who had the entrée, and was a great 
favorite. The tailure of his Bermuda scheme somewhat 
turned the laugh against him, but such a man was not to be 
annihilated by any amount of ridicule. His philosophy was 
a subject of constant debate at these literary reunions. 
Bishop Hoadley, who believed that Berkeley “ must have 
something soft in his head,’”’ mostly took part with Clarke 
against Berkeley ; but Sherlocke espoused his side, and when 
the Minute Philosopher was published, he hastened with 
a copy to the Princess, and asked her triumphantly, whether 
such a book could be the production of an unsound mind. 
The deanery of Down fell vacant, and Berkeley was named 
to fill it. But the Duke of Dorset, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant, took offenee at the nomination to the richest 
deanery in Ireland being made without consulting him. The 
Queen remarked, that if they would not permit Berkeley to 
be a dean, he should be a bishop, and she kept her word. 
The see of Cloyne soon became vacant, and he was preferred 
to it. Berkeley complained that he was made a_ bishop 
against his will, and perhaps he was the only man among the 
bishops of the Established Church who ever used with sin- 
cerity the words of the Latin poem in the ceremony of con- 
secration—* Nolo episcopari.” Upon a subsequent occasion, 
when the primacy of Ireland became vacant (with $100,000 
per aunum), he was urged by his friends to press his claims. 
His reply, as we find it in one of his letters, was: “I am no 
man’s rival or competitor in this matter. I am not in love 
with feasts and crowds, and visits, and late hours, and strange 
faces, and a hurry of affairs often insignificant. For my 
own private satisfaction, I had rather be master of my time 
than wear a diadem.”’ 
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And this was one of the secrets of his projected college 
in Bermuda, where he hoped to enjoy that leisure so precious 
to the philosopher and man of letters. In another letter he 
says: ‘As to what you say, that the primacy would have 
been a glorious thing—for my part, I do not see, all things 
considered, the glory of wearing the name of primate in 
these days, or of getting so much money—a thing every 
tradesman in London may get, if he pleases. I should not 
choose to be primate, in pity tomy children.” He was most 
active in his benevolence and charity, at the same time that 
he cultivated his fine taste in the arts. He was zealous in 
encouraging native talent, and it is owing in no small degree 
to his efforts, in conjunction with his friends’, that the genius 
of Barry, West, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Wilson, was 
deve lope d, and wiped away the reproach of the country as 
to painting. He promote “da taste for the art among all his 
neighbors. His wife painted his own portrait—her first 
effort—which was presented by him to his friend Prior, and 
is now in the hall of the University of Dublin. Nor was 
music less his idol. In a letter of invitation to his friend 
Mr. Gervais, he says: ‘*Courtiers you will here find none, 
and but sueh virtuosi as the country affords—I mean in the 
way of music, for that is at present the reigning passion at 
Cloyne. To be plain, we are musically mad.” What he 
thought of one of the virtuosi may be gathered from another 
letter, in which he says his wife is “ inferior to no singer in 
the kingdom.” A musical teacher was taken into his family 
to instruct all his children, which led him to remark that 
they were “ preparing to fill his house with harmony, at all 
events.” He continued to write and publish able and useful 
pamphlets on the topics of the day, until his health began to 
fuil. He then desired to retire to Oxford, to superintend the 
education of his children; and, at the same time, to enjoy 
the leisure of a university, by obtaining an office in it suitable 
to his character. He wrote to the Secretary of State for per- 
mission to resign his bishopric, as he could not conscientious- 
ly take its emoluments, when not present to discharge its 
duties. The King, however, astonished at so unusual a pe- 
tition, declared that Berkeley should die a bishop in spite of 
himself, but gave him permission to reside wherever he pleas- 
ed. He directed the proceeds of the lands attached to his 
house, amounting to $1,000 per annum, to be distributed 
among the poor housekeepers of Cloyne, and he set out for 
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Oxford. Ilis residence there, however, was not long. On 
Tuesday evening, January 14, 1753, as he was sitting among 
his family, and engaged listening to a sermon of Bishop 
Sherlocke’s, which Mrs. Berkeley was reading to him, he ex- 
pired so quietly, that his death was not observed till some 
time after, when his daughter approached to give him a cup 
of tea, and found him cold and stiff The cause of death was 
paralysis of the heart. 

But all of Berkeley did not die. In view of the monu- 
ment he left behind him, more enduring than marble, he 
might well exclaim with the Roman poet: Non omnis moriar. 
He lives in his works. In the temple of philosophy, he 
holds a niche beside the sages of ancient Greece—Thales, 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and the rest, together 
with the profoundest thinkers of modern times. His ideal 
theory forms an era in the history of metaphysics. If he has 
failed to make good his own system, he has not only efleetu- 
ally demolished all those theories which preceded his own 
day and generation, but his reasoning leads to the irresistible 
conclusion that all future systems of philosophy are simply 
impossible, and that positive science alone is within the scope 
of human ken, and the proper object of investigation—a con- 
clusion established by the latest and greatest writer on 
philosophy, Auguste Comte,* the Bacon of the nineteenth 
century. a rkeley has shown the weakness of the argu- 
ments of the materialists. But his own logie at the same 
time toll himself, and demonstrates that his theory of 
immaterialism is equally incapable of proof. Berkeley over- 
throws Locke, but falls himself over the prostrate philoso- 
pher. The humiliating confession must at last be made, 
that for thousands of years philosophy has been only 
moving in a cirele, and has made no progress whatever. At 
this very day, the Germans are puzzling themselves and the 
world with the discussion of the same metaphysical questions 
which exercised the minds of the Grecian philosophers. 
Atter engaging in its investigations the mightiest intellects 
in every age, philosophy has arrived just where it started 
from, and left mankind no wiser than before; unless, indeed, 
that by its — it has taught the incertitude and fruitless- 
ness of such spec ulations, and fixed the limits of the human 
underst: nding, saying, “Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further.” And this result, to which Berkeley has in a high 
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degree contributed, is a great gain to the world; for hence- 
forth the master minds of modern civilization will be diverted 
from barren abstractions to the pursuit of science, in which 
they will find their reward. There are two grand distinctions 
between science and philosophy: one is, that science is based 
on facts, and its conclusions arrived at from d posteriori 
reasoning ; whereas, philosophy is based on assumption, and 
its conclusions are reached by the d priort process. The 
other distinetion is, that while philosophy makes no progress, 
science is continually advancing, establishing new facts and 
evolving new laws. What vast and wonderful truths have 
been brought to light by the application of the law of gravi- 
tation, discovered by Newton! Metaphysical philosophy 
and positive science are irreconcilable. The former vainly 
aspires to the knowledge of essences and causes. Positive 
science contents itself with the observation of phenomena, 
and the deduction, thence, of unerring laws. Thus are the 
marvels of astronomy unfolded to the astonished gaze of man, 
and their verity established by the fulfilment of the predic- 
tions of science, which foretells with certainty the eclipses 
the sun and moon, the transit of ; 1 planet, the return of ¢ 
comet after a lapse of hundreds of years, and even the 
appearance of a new planet, never before observed. 


Arr. VIII l. Opere Politico-Economiche del Conte Camillo Benso 
di Cavour. Cunco, 1857. 

2. Camillo di Cavour. Commemorazione, per Circo p’Arco. To- 
rino, I861. 

3. Camillo Penso di Cavour, dal Professore Roggero Bonghi. To- 
rino, 1869, 

4. Discours du Conte de Cavour, et Discussion d la Chambre des 
Députées sur la Question de Rome. Turin, 1861. 

v0. Deuriéme Lettre a M. De Cavour, President du Conseil des Min- 
istres d@ Turin. Par M. Le Comte pe Montatemperr. Paris, 1861. 


PROBABLY there has been no statesman since the time of 
Chatham whose death has been more unive ‘rsally regretted 
than that of the Count de Cavour. For the last ten years 
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no other man of any country has attracted so much attention 
by the mere force of his intellect. For a time he has been 
eclipsed by Garibaldi ; but only while the latter has been 
performing brilliant actions in the field. No sooner were 
these over than the eyes of the world were again turned to- 
wards Cavour. This had not been strange had he been the 
first minister of any of the Great Powers—of France, England, 
Austria, or Russia; for the representative of a great nation 
is sure to be heard, even when he has little that is of import- 
ance to say. That it is not alone the peculiar position of 
Sardinia that had rendered him thus conspicuous is sufficiently 
evident from the fact that searcely any of his immediate pre- 
decessors have been heard of be ‘yond the Alps. Nor have 
those = have acted with him, or who have, for a while, 
taken his place. It is not the altered condition of Italy in 
his time that has caused every eye to turn to him, since it is 
undoubtedly he, who for the most part, has brought about 
this change of condition. 

This is admitted alike by friends and foes, and accordingly 
the former as well as the latter pay him the homage due to 
intellectual greatness. Thus far all are agreed ; but there is 
a wide difference of opinion among the most patriotic of his 
own countrymen, as to whether he has, after all, done much 
real good for Italy. Nay there are not a few of the same 
class who do not seruple to question the purity of his mo- 
tives. But before we attempt to discover how much justice 
or injustice there is in the charge thus implied we will give a 
brief sketch of Count Cavour’s life. 

Camillo Benso, Count de Cavour, was born at Turin the 10th 
of August, 1810, when the French Empire was at the zenith of 
its splendor. His father, the Marquis Michael Joseph Benso 
de Cavour, belonged to one of the haughtiest and most aris- 
toeratie families in Italy. So fond was he, it seems, of tracing 
back his pedigree to the middle of the dark ages, and so much 
disposed to seorn those who, however brilliant in intellect, 
were of humble birth, that he was one of the most unpopular 
men of his time. The biographer of his son tells us that 
even Napoleon disliked him on account of his overweening 
pride ; although this seems inconsistent with the fact that 
the Emperor’s sister, Pauline Borghese, was one of the spon- 
sors of the future statesman. But we are told that the Mar- 
quis was an absolutist as well as an hereditary aristocrat. In 
other words he was as fond of arguing that there could be no 
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stable, or good government, of which the head had not abso- 
lute power, as he was of boasting that his ancestors were in 
possession of the fiefs of Chieri so early as the middle of the 
twelfth century; and it is well known that with the First 
Napoleon opinions of this kind covered, like charity, a multi- 
tude of sins. 

Nor was the wife of the Marquis, Adelaide Susanna Sellon, 
less aristocratic, or less proud of her pedigree, though a 
native of a republican city, Geneva, where her family had 
been established for ages. It was but natural that the future 
Premier should be taught to think like his parents in his 
early youth ; and in this respect he was no wiser than other 
children. But he was only nine or ten years of age when he 
was sent to a Jesuit school. Many of our readers would 
think that this was not the way to teach him to be liberal, 
but the result proved the contrary. He was not more than 
a year in the hands of the Jesuits when his opinions were 
entirely changed. He no longer thought that there was any 
merit in belonging to a family that could trace its ancestry 
back to the dark ages, except in doing so he could also point 
to their noble and virtuous deeds. Still less did he believe 
that the best form of government was that in which absolute 
power was placed in the hands of one man. 

His parents were by no means pleased with the change. 
As soon as they discovered it, they lost no time in remon- 
strating with his teachers, who made very courteous replies, 
and gave fair promises, but still continued to pursue the 
course Which they thought was right. When he had attain- 
ed his tenth ye ar, the Marquis induced a friend to question 
him in private, in order to ascertain whether he was still 
democratic in his views. The report made was against the 
youth ; and it was immediately decided to withdraw him 
from the influence of the Jesuits. Not that either his father 
or mother had any objection to the religious tenets of the 
Jesuits ; on the contrary, they firmly believed in them as the 
very best. In short they were as bigoted and intolerant in 
religion, as they were in polities ; but we may forman opinion 
of the progress young Cavour made in his education under 
the tuition of the Jesuits from the fact that now when with- 
drawn, in his thirteenth year, it was found that he was quali- 
fied to enter an advanced elass inthe Military College of Turin. 

Here again his opinions soon underwent a change. At 
least such was the general impression among those who 
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knew the family; and that it was not altogether without 
foundation would appear from his having left the college 
after a residence of some three years as the page of King 
Carlo Felice. This position he liked very well until the 
novelty of it wore away; when his duties began to grow 
irksome to him to such an extent that he often neglected 
them, and, after having been duly cautioned two or three 
times, he was dismissed from Court, though not with any 
stain of ignominy attached to his name or reputation. There 
was one excellent trait in the character of his father—he 
was always anxious that he should have the advantage of 
the best teachers. He now sent him back to the Military 
Academy, or rather allowed him to return to that institu- 
tion, placing him under the tutorship of the celebrated 
astronomer Plana; and such was the progress he made, that 
he was discharged when only eighteen years old, with the 
rank of a Lieutenant of Engineers. His knowledge of ma- 
thematies—especially of engineering—had entitled him to 
this, according to the laws of the institution. Accordingly, 
not more than two months had passed when he was sent on 
active service, in which it became his first duty to draw 
plans for the construction of a fort designed to guard the 
road from Genoa to Niece. In reference to this he writes a 
letter to a friend, in March, 1829, before he attained his 
twentieth year, in which he says: “I have passed the whole 
winter in the Appenines to make the plan of a new fort, 
the object of which would be to close the road between Nice 
and Genoa.” 

No sooner did he find himself away from Turin and to 
some extent his own master (at least so far as the forma- 
tion of opinion was concerned) than he changed his views 
once more, becoming more liberal than ever. But he asked 
himself what was he to do in order to make others think 
like himself. He knew that by means of his family influ- 
ence he might easily secure an official position. But here 
he could address only the aristocracy, the ruling class ; his 
speeches would se ‘dom if ever reach those whom they were 
intended to benefit; for although the press was nominally 
free, it was not the habit with even the most enterprising of 
the journals, to give reports of debates. While hesitating 
as to what course was best to be adopted under the cireum- 
stances, he visited Paris. There he found the first intellects 
of the day engaged in the field of journalism. He talked 
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on the subject with Guizot, Thiers and Lamartine; and 
each encouraged him to establish a journal of his own, 
as he said he had some notion of doing. With his mind 
fully imbued with this resolution, he returned to Turin ; 
but he soon found that there were formidable obstacles 
in the way. His friends, being aware of the views he would 
advocate, were not willing to advance him the necessary 
funds; so that for a time he was obliged to abandon the 
project. 

His failure only served to excite him more and more 
against absolutism, at the same time rendering him a more 
decided Liberal than ever. This soon brought him into col- 
lision with the authorities, for we find that he was arrested 
iu 1832, while visiting some congenial friends at Genoa, and 
confined in the fortress of Fort du Bard. It was while suffer- 
ing here for avowing his belief in the Rights of Man that he 
wrote his celebrated prophetic letter to a lady of Turin, in 
which he boldly predicted that he would one day be a Minis- 
ter of the Kingdom of Italy. “Je vous remercie,” he says, 
** Madame la Marquise, pour l’intérést que vous prenez & ma 
disgrace ; mais croyez le bien, je ferai tout de méme ma carriere. 
J’ui beaucoup Vambition, une ambition é norme, et lorsque je 
serai ministre, j’espére que je la justifierai, puisque dans mes 
réves je me vois déji ministre du Royaume de I'Italie.” 
Thus he thanks the lady for the kind interest she has taken 
in his disgrace, but confide ntly assures her that it will not 
prevent him from fulfilling his career, and attaining the high- 
est position in the government of Italy. 

Shortly after his liberation from Fort du Bard, he set out 
on a visit to Lombardy; but the Austrian police refused to 
allow him to cross the frontiers. He was not to be easily 
discouraged, however. He waited for a few days at Vercelli, 
and wrote to the authorities at Milan. The latter, ashamed 
to refuse an Italian nobleman, in the face of Europe, to pass 
through an Italian province, sent him a passport, but it was 
accompanied with orders to the police that he should be 
carefully watched. He was too much annoyed at Milan by 
government spies to remain long; but he saw and heard 
enough, even in a few days, to convince him that a majority 
of the Milanese, if not of the whole people of Lombardy, 
entertained opinions in regard to the domination of Austria 
which were not very dissimilar to his own. 

It was with this knowledge and experience that, in 1835, 
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he set out on his European travels, visiting, in turn, all the 
principal capitals on the continent, and alternately residing 
at Paris, Geneva, and London, but staying the greater part 
of his time at the last-mentioned city. Having paid hurried 
visits to Seotland and Ireland, he undertook to write a book, 
or rather a pamphlet, on the latter country. He had pre- 
viously written several pamphlets on different subjects— 
chiefly in relation to Italian affairs; but they had attracted 
little if any attention. It was otherwise, however, with his 
work on Ireland, which gave great satisfaction in England. 
Indeed, it was very generally believed, at the time, that this 
was the chief object of its author. Just then O’Conuell was 
engaged with the Repeal movement—holding “ mouster meet- 
ings’ in all parts of the country, and attracting the atten- 
tion of all Europe. The friends of constitutional liberty in 
all parts of the world warmly sympathized with the great 
Agitator in his efforts to obtam a repeal of the Legislative 
Union. But, to the surprise of most people who kuew hin, 
Cavour formed an exception. Overlooking the fact that 
©’Connell had previously wrested many important concessions 
from the British Government—such as Catholic Mianeipa- 
tion, the abolition of the tithes, &¢., concessions which fully 
entitled him to the name of Liberator, bestowed upon hii 
with one accord by nine-tenths of his countrymen—tlie Count 
de Cavour saw fit to sneer at him as a selfish agitator, who 
did Ireland more harm than good. He was also the first for- 
eigner, and, so far as we can remember, the last, to express 
the opinion that Ireland had little, if anything, to coniplam of, 
so far as the British Government was concerned. This, in- 
deed, was news to the English themselves. Of many Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen who visited Ireland at the same 
time, we cannot recall one who had not the honesty, generos- 
itv, or characteristic love of “ fair play,” to point out griev- 
ances of which the people had a just right to complain, 
But, nevertheless, his book on Ireland brought Cavour into 
notice in England, and from its publication until the day of 
his death, whatever policy he pursued was sure to receive the 
approbation of the leading organs of publie opinion in Great 
Britain. 

No English statesman could have taken more pains to 
render himself popular in England than Cavour. During the 
sessions of Parliament he was always a regular attendant at 
the House of Conunons, attending the House of Lords as 
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often as convenient ; and he lost no opportunity of expressing 
his admiration for such important measures as happened to 
become law in his time; so that, when he returned to his na- 
tive country in 1842, he was regarded by a large party in 
England as the best representative of British interests that 
could have been sent to Italy—a better representative than 
if he had been a Englishman, since, in this case, his advocacy 
of English policy would be received with a due allowance 
for patriotism, diplom: itic position, &e. 

Nor were the Italian Liberals slow in taking this view of 
the case. Mazzini said ten years ago in a Turin paper that 
if Cavour got into power E ngland need send no minister or 
chargé d'affaires to the Sardinian capital; nor did he alter 
his opinion until the day of the Minister’s death ; an opinion, 
or rather a feeling, which has been shared by a large propor- 
tion of the Republicans of Italy. To many this may seem 
a strange remark in view of what has been accomplished 
within the last three years for Italian nationality, but we will 
explain presently, and try to show how much of the credit 
of the change is due to the Count de Cavour. 

It was not until 1847 that the Count commenced the pub- 
lication of his second journal (the first was devoted almost 
exclusively to agriculture), the Risorgimento; having first 
secured the aid of such contributors as Aze glio, Santa Rosa, 
Balbo and Buoncompagni—all Counts—not one of them 
what Cicero would eall a novus homo, or a self-made man 
chosen from among the people. The paper was conducted 
with considerable ability ; though it exhibited no remarkable 
talent. At no time was its circulation extensive; but few 
copies of it passed the frontiers of Sardinia, scarcely any went 
beyond the Alps. As a business enterprise, it never was suc- 
cesstul. Had the founder been merely a literary person he 
could not have carried it on for one year. In short, it is said 
that he lost a sum equal to fifty thousand dollars by it, each 
of his colaborateurs having lost a smaller sum according as 
he was able to afford contributions. It was, however, no loss 
in the end, but a great gain, at least to Count Cavour, tor 
there is no doubt but it contributed in no small degree to his 
elevation. 

One of his first political papers was an attack not upon 
Austria but upon the Neapolitan government. That the 
king of Naples deserved to be denounced few will deny ; 
but it would have been more patriotic, if not more manly, to 
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have denounced the stronger power, especially as it deserved 
it quite as much as the weaker. Austria was the common 
enemy of Italy, and had been for ages, whereas, whatever 
oppression the Neapolitans experienced, it was at the hands 
of their own countrymen, for even the king, though a mem- 
ber of the Bourbon family, had become an Italian in his 
feelings and sympathies, as well as in his interests. In short, 
the Neapolitan government was as much a native govern- 
ment as that of Spain, France, or England, while the Italian 
rule of Austria was notoriously and emphatically that of 
the foreigner and the stranger. 

The next movement in which the future Minister took 
an active part was the getting up of meetings having tor 
their chief object the expulsion of the Jesuits—those who, 
whatever were their faults, had taught him his best lessons. 
The one of the fraternity who had taken most pains with his 
education remonstrated with him against pursuing such a 
course. ‘Is this,” he asks, “ the way you would reward 
me aud my brethren? What evil can you say we have done 
to Sardinia, or to Italy, except you can call it an evil to de- 
vote our best efforts to the cause of education and civilization, 
as well as to the cause of religion?’ This seems to have had 
its effect on Cavour; for when the petition was brought up 
for general signature, at one of the meetings convened for 
that purpose, he introduced a very different subject, and 
gave utterance to the noblest sentiments to be found in his 
whole works. Several had been discussing the propriety of 
sending a deputation to the King, composed of citizens both 
of Turin and Genoa, which would not only present the 
petition, but also urge it upon his Majesty to comply with 
its prayer. “ Why should we,” says Cavour, “ ask, in a 
round-about way, for concessions which end in nothing? I 
propose that we should petition the King to concede to us the 
inestimable benefits of public discussion in the face of the 
country, im which the opinions, the interests, and the wants of the 
whole nation shall be represented. I propose that we shall ask for 
a@ constitution.” 

This was undoubtedly a good proposition ; but far from 
pleasing the Re public ans it excited their suspicions against 
the author—suspici ions which seemed to assume an air of 
reality, when it was found, not long after, that as soon as the 
meeting was over Cavour sought an interview with the king, 
Charles Albert, in which he assured his Majesty that the con- 
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stitutional party, of which he might now be regarded ag the 
head, had no other object in view than the support of the 
throne and the true interests of the people as identical with 
those of the government. And that his assurance was be- 
lieved is sufficiently evident from the facet that in a few 
weeks after a constitution was granted by the King, in com- 
pliance with a petition presented by the municipality of 
Turin. 

It is only now the public life of the Count de Cavour 
may be said to have commenced. It was he that framed the 
first electoral law, and the first electoral college of Turm sent 
him to the Chamber ot De ‘puties as its representative. The 
Re ‘public aus now felt convineed that the *y he ed put no con- 
fidence in him ; they even insulted bim in the public streets 
as a traitor to the cause of Italian liberty. It was in vain 
that he was the first to urge the King in 1848 to declare war 
against Austria. “If he does so,” replied Mazzini, when 
informed of the fact, “it is for the sake of monareliy, or for 
his own aggrandizement, not forthe sake of Republicanism, 
of which he is at heart one of the worst enemies.” The 
indignation of the Republicans pursued him into the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, where his speeches were interrupted by 
shouts and uproar, while those who spoke against him were 
enthusiastically applauded ; for he himself had introduced a 
clause into the constitution by which the spectators in the 
galleries were allowed to signify their dislike, or approbation, 
of what was passing in the Chamber. His unpopularity 
increased trom day to day until the King, being compelled 
to form a democratic ministry, had to dissolve the Chamber. 
The city of Turm deemed it prudent to choose another 
representative for the new Parliament, and Count de Cavour 
retired once more into private life. But he was not destined 
to be long in obscurity. The excesses of the Republicans 
in 1849 soon led toa dissolution of the Chambers, and he 
was triumphantly elected towards the close of the year. 

Charles Albert had now been sueeeeded by Victor Eman- 
uel, who had unbounded confidence in the statesmanlike 
abilities and patriotism of Cavour. He was still looked upon 
with suspicion by the Republicans; but there was soon a 
change. Siceardi introduced a bill, the objeet of which was 
to establish ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and it was vigorously 
supported by Cavour. Four-fifths of those who had lately 
hated him so much, now gathered around him and called him 
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the Liberator of Italy. Even Manin gave him his cordial 
support. But Mazzini still held back—he could never for- 
give him for petitioning for a constitution—while in his 
opinion he ought to be seeking to establish an Italian Re- 
public. 

Soon after Santa Rosa, a member of the Cabinet, died, 
and Cavour became Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 
Nor was he long confined to two porttolios. As soon 2° 
the Department of Marine became vacant, he accepted that 
also. He was not more than a month or two in the new 
office, when he projected a Treaty of Navigation and Com- 
merce, against which the Savoy: ards prote sted, as caleulated 
to ruin their trade in wines; but the y did so in vain. The 
treaty was soon ratified, and there were those who predicted 
at the time (May, 1852) that there would be a change, at 
no distant day, in the relations of Savoy with Sardinia. 
The treaty was not long in existence, however, when a 
change of Ministry occurred, and Cavour found himself 
without any portfolio. This exelusion mortified him so 
much that he immediately left the kingdom for a tour 
through England and France. His reception in London was 
more like that of a monarch than of an ousted Minister. 
He had protracted interviews in turn, with Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Jolin Russell, and the Earl of Derby—that is, with both 
the Whig and Conservative leaders. While thus engaged in 
London, he received the intelligence of the resignation of 
the Azeglio Ministry, which had been caused by its mability 
to come to terms with the Pope’s legate. Cavour saw that it 
came to his turn to assume the reins aga‘n. The king called 
upon him to do so. He expressed his willingness, but only on 
condition that he could resist the demands of Rome. First the 
King was unwilling to come to an open rupture with the 
Holy See, but having no one else that he could rely upon, 
his Majesty was finally induced to yield. He now found him- 
self in the position to which he had always pointed as the 
goal of his ambition. Previously, as we have seen, he had 
held four portfolios together, but now he might be said to 
hold all—to be, in fact, sole Minister. He has often been 
blamed, both at home and abroad, and not without some 
reason, for monopolizing so many offices, with, of course, 
their principal emoluments, to himself; although no man 
lived in simpler style. 

The series of events that have since taken place are still 
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fresh in the minds of our readers. It was generally believed 
that it was a very injudicious act on the part of the govern- 
ment of a fourth-rate State, like that of Sardinia, to join the 
league of France, England, and Turkey, against Russia. 
The bill presented by Cavour to the Chamber, for that pur- 
pose, encountered the most violent opposition. When it was 
finally passed, by a merely nominal majority, members of 
his own cabinet resigned rather than affix their signatures to 
a document which they insisted would render the little king- 
dom of Piedmont an object of derision to the rest of Europe. 
To all this opposition Cavour had but the one answer to 
make. Again and again, he insisted that “‘ The independence 
of Italy must be conquered in the Crimea.” Whether the 
events which have since been accomplished bear out his pre- 
diction is another question—some think they do; but quite 
as many think otherwise. The latter ask, What did the Sar- 
dinians do after going to the Crimea that could not have 
been done just as well had they remained at home? And they 
add that Sardinia owes much more to the family alliance be- 
tween Louis Napoleon and Victor Emanuel, which was effect- 
ed through the instrumentality of the Count de Cavour, 
than any bravery displayed by the Sardinians before Sebasto- 
pol, or anywhere else. If Napoleon was bound to interfere 
in the affairs of Italy, because the Government of Turin 
agreed to send 25,000 men to the Crimea, England and Tur- 
key were bound to interfere in a similar manner, for the 
same reason; but neither had the least notion of doing so. 

If there was any doubt as to whether Louis Napoleon had 
other motives than gratitude towards Sardinia tor having 
joined the coalition against Russia, in sending a French army 
into Lombardy, in order to wrest that province from Austria, 
it has been removed when the cost of the service rendered 
came to be counted up. For, be it remembered that, if Sar- 
dinia obtained Lombardy, she had to part with Savoy and 
Nice. This, too, was the work of the Count de Cavour. It 
was he who induced the king to surrender what, until re- 
cently, was the chief, nay, the sole patrimony of his family, 
since 1417, when Victor Amadeus II., of Savoy, solicited the 
Emperor Sigismund to erect his dominions into a duchy. And 
it was not until 1720 that the House of Savoy had any claim 
whatever on Sardinia, when the Duke obtained it in exchange 
for Sicily, with the title of King. 

In a brief sketch like this we can do no more than refer 
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incidentally to what Count Cavour has done for Italy, or to 
what Italy has gained by the recent changes—which amounts 
to the same. Most of those who write in glorification of 
what is now called the Kingdom of Italy, overlook the fact 
that the house of Savoy is really no more Italian than the 
house of Austria, but, indeed, less. Lombardy belonged to 
the German emperors from the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury, ages before the dukes of Savoy were ever heard of ; 
since the first member of the family of which history gives 
any account, is Hubert, a marauding chief of the eleventh 
century. Be it remembered, that, so early as A. D. 1158, 
Frederic Barbarossa invaded Lombardy with a large army, and 
besieged Milan; not asa foreign monarch seeking a new con- 
quest, but as the rightful sovereign wishing to reduce his re- 
volted subjects tosubmission. Nor did he fail in his attempt ; 
but so much was he exasperated at what he called the ingra- 
titude and treason of the Milanese, that he utterly annihilated 
their city in 1162, leaving not one stone upon another. 

At this time Sardinia was in the hands of the Spaniards, 
who had just succeeded in expelling the Moors; and it was 
not until the decline of the Spanish power that the dukes of 
Savoy got any foothold in the country. Even then it was 
given to them as a sort of gift of doubtful value, in consider- 
ation of services rendered by them to the German Emperor. 

But, strictly speaking, Sardinia forms no part of Italy, 
and never did. Until the fall of the Roman Empire, it was 
a province, not of Italy, but of Cisalpine Gaul—the same 
as Lombardy or Venice. In the time of the Romans, it was 
never cousidered that Italy was invaded from the north until 
the Rubicon was passed, or a line connecting that river with 
the Marea, in latitude 44° 20’. 

We are told also, by the principal historians of ancient 
Rome—the best authorities on the subject—that the reason 
those provinces were called Cisalpine Gaul was because Sar- 
dinia, the ancient Luguria, and Taurini, had been taken pos- 
session of by the Gauls, under Brennus. Subsequently, it 
became a part of the Kingdom of Lombardy, until it was 
taken back, not by the Italians, but by the Burgundians. 
Thus, according to the most authentic accounts, ancient and 
modern, continental Sardinia is much more Gallic than 
Italian; while the inhabitants of the Island of Sardinia are a 
mixture of Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians, Saracens, and 
Spaniards. 
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Now, because Count Cavour has sueceeded, with the 
aid of Napoleon ILL. and Garibaldi, in annexing several states 
to Sardinia, we are told that Italy is at last free; at least, 
that she will be free as soon as two or three states more 
shall have been added to the dominions of Victor Emanuel. 
We should be very glad to believe that this is true, but we 
cannot see that it is. No doubt Victor Emanuel is a better 
king than was the late king of Naples; and his rule is in- 
finitely milder than that of Austria has been in Lombardy. 
But ail the Italians have to depend upon now, more than 
seven years ago, is the difference in disposition between one 
sovereign and another. We see that the Neapolitans are be- 
coming dissatistied already with the new state of things, and 
there are rumors that even the people of Lombardy begin to 
complain that they have but changed masters. We are 
aware that both accounts are denied. We are assured that 
there is no truth in them—that their very absurdity proves 
them to be false.* But those who reason on the subject in 
this way forget that before any state had been annexed to 
Sardinia, the Genoese rose in open rebellion against the pres- 
ent king, their rightful sovereign, so that General Marmora 
had to besiege Genoa and reduce it to submission. Since 
these events oecurred, so recently as March and April, 1849, 
how can we regard it as incredible that the Neapolitans and 
Milanese are not entirely satisfied with the rule of Victor 
Emanuel 7 

Nor can we have much confidence in Sardinia as a mili- 
tary power. She has established uo military reputation. 
Without the aid of Louis N: apoleon and Garibaldi, there is 
not much reason to believe that she could have wrested one 
square mile from Austria, or even from the king of Naples. 
Victor Emanuel has not yet proved himself a more skilful 
commander or a braversoldier than his father, Charles Albert; 
but the latter was defeated again and again, with the flower 
of his army, by the Austrians, under Radetzky. His forces 
were so comple ‘tely routed at the battle of Novara, in Mareh, 
1849, that his only alternative was to abdicate in favor of 
his son, the present king. 

With all these facts staring us, as it were, in the face, we 


© The Opinione of Turin states, that when the king paid his last visit to the 
dying count, the most earnest advice given him by his late Prime Minister was 
to this effect : ** As for the Neapolitans, purify them, purify them’’ (li lavi, li 
lavi, li lavi), that is, in plain language, make them submit. 
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cannot join in the rejoicements now so fashionable for “ Unit- 
ed Italy.””. None would rejoice more heartily if we could 
regard Italy as really liberated and united ; but we do not. 
It remains to be seen whether anything much better has oc- 
curred than that certain Italian states have changed masters. 
But all this is no reflection on the memory of the Count de 
Cavour. As already remarked, no unprejudiced person, capa- 
ble of judging, would venture to deny that he was a great 
statesman. It is equally evident, from all accounts, that his 
death was, and is, deeply regretted—at least by the people 
ot Turin, his native city. 
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ALL agree that the lessons of adversity make the most 
lasting impressions ; but, unfortunately, there are but few 
who can turn them to account, because to do so requires 
thought and a due appreciation of the diflerence between 
right and wrong. Calamities are inseparable: from war ; 
but it should no more be avoided on this account, when the 
integrity and honor of the country are involved, than the 
skilful surgeou should avoid using the lancet when le sees 
it is the ouly means by which the life of his patient can 
be saved. At all events, it is those who provoke a war 
that are morally responsible for the evils which it entails 
upon themselves, as well as upon others. 

This, however, is no reason why others should not 
profit by its lessons. It as been well said that emperors 
and kings have been foreed into honesty by war, and the 
same reinark applies with still greater force to subjects 
and citizens. In the former, more than in the latter case, 
it is not the worst transgressors that learn imost—generally, 
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the contrary. We may well doubt, for example, whether 
any amount of adversity could have made Nero a good 
sovereign, or a conscientious man; but it is not the less 
true that his tyranny and the fate it brought upon him 
have proved a salutary warning to many a prince since 
his time. Ina similar manner, it may be : said that the reck- 
less, inveterate speculator is proof against all lessons. The 
man whose ruling motive is to say or to do anything by 
which he can make money, without incurring the penalty of 
the jail, or the penitentiary, is not likely to learn honesty 
from his failure as a cheat. Depravity has taken too strong a 
hold of him to permit him to see that the evil which befals 
him, however great may be its magnitude, is the natural re- 
sult of his own dishonesty. That all who make it a point 
to defraud those with whom they have any dealing do not 
come to an evil end, but, on the contrary, that many such 
bequeath wealth to their posterity, proves no more against 
the law of retribution than that many a murderer not only 
escapes detection, but grows rich on the property of his 
victim. 

Even in time of war we see sufficient illustration of the 
precept that honesty is the best policy. Those whose con- 
duct has been most exe mplary may indeed meet with reverses 
—nay, be reduced to indigence; but, except when there 
are popular outbreaks and violent revolutions, it is those 
who have earried on a fraudulent business that fail, in nine 
cases out of ten. No such outbreaks have occurred during 
the present war; none of our loyal citizens have been de- 
prived of their rights, much less of their property, save in 
those instances in which the rebels have contiscated or plun- 
dered the latter. The laws of trade, then, have undergone 
but little change ; so that, according to the principles we 
have laid down—principles which have the sanction of the 
greatest statesmen and political economists* from Solon and 
Lycurgus to Montesquieu and Adam Smith—those who have 
tailed in business—at least those who have made assignments— 
are, in the great majority of instances, persons who, had 
they got their deserts, would long since have ceased to be 
ranked among respectable dealers. 

Now is the time to reflect on this. Even those already 
tainted by the prevailing passion for making money at the 
expense of truth and honesty, may be induced to ask them- 
selves, whether after all they had not better eschew fraud, 
and be prepared, when peace is restored, to commence a new 
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course. The history of the world affords examples enough 
of this kind. There is seareely a war in which the great 
nations of antiquity were engaged, by which the morals of 
their business men were not greatly improved. The Punic 
wars proved alike beneficial in their effects on the merchants 
of Carthage and Rome, until the former was no longer able 
to resist the latter. The same results were produced by 
the same causes in the republics of Venice and the Nether- 
lands, and, when each in turn ceased to exist as a nation, 
she could well say that she could still have continued to bid 
defiance to the greatest powers of the earth, had her business 
men not degenerated into a community of swindlers and 
cheats. This is particularly true of Venice, whose merchants, 
however, became honest again, but only when it was too late 
—after the fall from which she has not yet risen. 
Constantinople, too, was once one of the most flourish- 
ing cities inthe world. No other city was more admirably 
situated for all the purposes of commerce. “ FE njoying 
as an eminent French writer* says, “ the most be suiaial 
situation on earth—surrounded by the most fertile and 
populous provinces of the empire of Constantine, it appear- 
ed enfranchised from all the obstacles which a country 
arrived at mature growth complains of having received 
from its infaney. Abounding im literature, gorged with 
chefs Taurre of all kinds, familiar with all the processes of 
industry, POssessing immense and absorbing manufactures, an un- 
Limited commerce with Europe, Asia, and 2 {frica—what rival has 
Constantinople ever had ? For what corner of the earth could 
Heaven have done more than for that majestic metropolis 7” 
But, amid all this glory, scarcely could any two merchants 
believe each other. In time, foreign merchants would believe 
neither. As a natural result of this want of confidence, trade 
fell off by little and little, until there was scarcely any of it 
left. But thisis not the worst. So certain as a nation, once 
great and flourishing, declines in her commerce, will her peo- 
ple lose their courage and become effeminate in proportion, 
thus paving the way for their own subjugation. This is the 
startling lesson taught us in turn by Carthage, Rome, Ven- 
ice, and Byzantium—and yet, are we to take no warning ? 
Far be it from us to attempt to depreciate the pursuit of 
commerce. On the contrary, we hold that civilization has 


*M. de Gobineau. 
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no more powerful instrument ; no other agency, save religion 
alone, has contributed so much to the development of the 
human mind, In all ages and countries, in proportion as it 
has flourished, the arts and the sciences have flourished with 
it; and as it deelined, so did art and science. All historians 
bear testimony to its effects in softening the manners of the 
half civilized and barbarous races of all nations, and in con- 
tributing to refine the civilized.* If we compare commercial 
nations with non-commercial nations, we shall find striking 
differences in their manners and customs. “ Where the exclu- 
sion of the industrial race (that is, the Pelasgic) was broken 
down,” says McCullagh, “the habits of the dominant race 
were improved ; the well-born engaged in commerce, and 
took pleasure in the pursuits of agriculture ; while the pro- 
tection of rights and privileges gave a higher and nobler 
stimulus to humble thrift and toil’ On the other hand, 
where trade and agriculture were despised, as in Crete, 
Sparta, and Boeotia, the dominant class sought to indemnify 
themselves by overworking their slaves. The Athenians 
and Corinthians were always a commercial, industrious peo- 
ple, and the Thebans were the reverse ; and need we say 
how great was the superiority of the former over the latter. 
Thus, 1 Thebes, it was hel | that no one should be e ‘ligible 
to any a trust or station, who, during the ten preceding 
years, had been in any way connected with mereantile pur- 
suits; and in Epidammus, another Grecian city, no citizen 
was permitted, under any pretence, to engage in trade or 
business. 

It is well to bear in mind, however, that these laws 
were not enacted until the merchants had rendered them- 


© The opinion of Montesquicu is, that, to a certain extent, commerce has 


the effect of softening the manners, but that pure manners are corrupted by it. 
On peut dire que les lois de commerce perfectionnent les meeurs par la méme 
raison que les mémes lois perdent les meurs. Les commerce corrompt les meeurs 


pures ; c’etaitle sujet des plaintes de Platon ; il polit et adoucit les meeurs bar- 
bares, comme nous le voyons tous les jour He reminds us that it is on the 
same principle that Cesar remarks, in his Commentaries on the Gallic war, 
that before the Gauls had been corrupted by the commerce carried on by the 
Greeks at Marseilles, they had always defeated the Germans in battle, but that 
subsequently they became inferior to the latter Aristotle was of opinion that 
commerce was destructive of hospitality ; and Tacitus, in his History of the 
Germans, gives his testimony in favor of the same theory, though in a different 
way —by showing that the barbarous Germans regarded it as a sacrilege to close 
their house against any man, known or unknown Not onlv was it deemed a 
sacred duty to entertain the stranger in the best possible manner, but the host 
was expected to accompany him to the next place, lest he might fail himself in 
securing lodgings —Et qui modo hospes fuerat monstrator hospitii.— Ve Moribus 
Germanvrum 
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selves odious and infamous by their habitual knavery. 
Anterior even to the time of Homer, the Greeks in general 
carried on an extensive trade both by sea and land; but cen- 
turies afterwards, while, as Mitford tells us, it was thought 
not unbecoming a prince to be a carpeuter, to supply his own 
wants and luxuries, to be a merchant for gain was held to be 
a disreputable employment—as much so as that of a com- 
mon pirate. But, as we have observe “l, Athens was in favor 
of commerce in the time of Lyeurgus, and Sparta did all she 
could to prohibit it. Then mark the ditlerence, even m hu- 
manity, between the two states! They both had slaves, but 
the Athenian laws provided expressly for their comfort and 
protected them from cruel treatment ; whereas it makes the 
blood run cold to read, even now, after the lapse of thou- 
sands of years, of the atrocious eruelties with which they 
were treated by the Spartans. No fact in all history is bet- 
ter authenticated than that the Spartan youths use d to mur- 
der the Helots in thousands, sometimes merely as an amuse- 
ment; but generally, when large numbers were slaughtered 
together, we are told that it was because the y multiplie d too 
fast in spite of their wretched condition.* Much as Plutareh 
awdimires the simplicity of Spartan character, he does not 
attempt to deny this revolting ractice, but tries to palliate 
it on the plea of expediency. The governors,” he says, ‘of 
the youth ordered the shrewdest of them, from time to tine, to 
dispe rse themselves into the country, provided only with dag- 
gers and some necessary prov isions. In the daytim e they hid 
themselves and rested in the most private plac es they could 
find, but at night they sallied out into the roads and killed 
all the Helotes they could meet with. Nay, sometimes by 
day they fell upon them in the fields and murde Te “i the ablest 
and strongest of them. Thueydides relates, in his history 
of the Peloponnesian war, that the Spartans sda such of 
them as were distinguished by their courage, to the number 
ot two thousand or more, declared them free, crowned them 
with garlands, and condueted them to the temples of the 
gods; but, soon after, they all disappeared, and no one could, 


© A modern author has written a book to prove that poverty is favorable t 


the increase of Pp pulation. (See Doubleday s Trne The ry ol Poy nlation.) 
Adam Smith maintains the same theory in his ** Wealth of Nations.”’ ‘* Pover- 
ty, he savas, ** though no doubt it discourages. does not alw Ys prevent mar- 
riage It xeems ¢ to be favorable to generation. A half starved Highland woman 
frequently bears more than twenty children; while a pampered, fine lady, is 
often incapable of bearing any, and is generaily exhausted by two or three 
Barrenness, so Trequent among women ot fashion, is very rare amongst those of 


inferior station.”’ 
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either then or since, give account in what manner they 
were destroyed. Aristotle says that as soon as the Ephori 
were invested in their office, they declared war against the 
Helotes, that they might be massacred under pretence of 
law.” 

Such are the extremes to which nations, like individuals, 
run. And be it remembered, that the people thus massacred, 
merely to prevent their being too numerous for their masters, 
were not negroes, but white men, generally members of the 
Caucasian race—men whose only crime was their poverty, 
or, rather, the poverty of their ancestors. What is strange is, 
that the people who saw no harm in atrocities like these, 
should regard it as a deadly offence to be called a merchant 
or trader, as at the present day one would resent being 
accused of forgery. This fact alone would prove that the 
Spartans had long been a business people, if not a commer- 
cial people. Commerce or trade did not become a disgrace 
without a cause. Merchants had doubtless cheated and 
swindled all they could, for centuries; they became such 
habitual liars that no one could believe them ; until, finally, 
the outraged, indignant people insisted on the enactment of 
laws that would put an end to their depredations, as to a 
nuisance, and then run into the opposite extreme. 

Is there no danger that similar results may be produced 
by similar causes in modern times? It may be replied that 
we have the benefit of Christianity to protect us, This, in- 
deed, ought to be entirely satisfactory ; but, unfortunately, it is 
not, though through no fault of Christianity, whose influence, 
when properly exercised, is to reconcile all interests to each 
other, however conflicting in themselves. But has it been 
thus exercised? Let a minister of the gospel answer. 
* When commerce, with her newly invented mariner’s com- 
pass in her hand,” says Dr. Stone, “ went forth to the dis- 
covery of a new world, peopled with before unknown races 
of men, simple and guileless, generous and trusting, what a 
precious, What a glorious opportunity, was presented for 
carrying to them the blessings of real civilization, of useful 
knowledge, and of pure religion; and thus, for pouring the 
very soul of a heaven-descended Christianity into the minds, 
into the social state, and into the political and religious in- 
stitutions of those who looked up to the uewly arrived with 
feelings of veneration, as to beings of a superior order! 
How was this opportunity improved? By holding out, at 
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first, a wooden cross, as the symbol of an unexplained gos- 
pel, and calling on the wondering multitudes to bow down 
and worship ; and then, im their bowed-down posture, loading 
them with every form and with every extreme of intolerable wrong. 
Instead of Christianizing, the process exterminated. In the 
West Injlies, the whole native population became speedily 
extinct ; the ten millions of that almost unearthly race, the 
gentle Charibs, vanished, like a morning mist, before their 
oppressors. They bled in war; they wasted away in the 
mines ; they toiled in death in the sugar-mills; tliey were 
torn in pieces by trained squadrons of ferocious dogs ; and 
they pined and died in the dens and caves, whither the y had 
fled trom the foot of their civilized persecutors, until, at 
length, their native lands held not in life a single remaining 
trace of their once beautiful forms. They had disappeared 
from the earth ; and as their spirits vanished, they went full 
of execrations upon the very name of Christianity, which 
should have been the instrument of both their temporal and 
their eternal salvation. 

“Tn Mexico and Peru, history records that the Spanish 
sword drank the blood of forty millions otf their sons. The 
whole Indian race in Newfoundland is extinct. Entire tribes 
in South Afriea and in North America are no more. While, 
in numerous lands and islands, great races of aboriginal and 
pagan men are wasting away to weakness and nothingness 
before the relentless approach of a power bearing the ensign 
of life, but doing the work of death ! 

* And even where this power has not exterminated, it 
has wrought evils of a perhaps darker character. It has ae- 
tually rendered the living savage more savage, and the living 
heathen more heathen than ever. It has made, not Christian- 
ity, for of this little or nothing has been carried by the agents 
of this power—but the name of Christianity, an offence and a 
loathing to the whole pagan world. Through all the realms 
of heathenism, it has made that name synonymous with hy- 
pocrisy and deceit, cunning and fraud, oppre ssion and erue ‘ty ; 
avarice and extortion, pollution and crime. In this state of 
things, let the true missionary of the cross approac h, and offer 
the genuine religion of the gospel as a light from Heaven, and 
as the only means of purity and of salvation to benighted 
man; and with what answer is he met? ‘ Go home and con- 
vert your oun countrymen 3 cleanse your oun seamen 3; regenerate 
the agents of your death-dealing commerce, and thus show that» your 
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religion is the boasted blessing which you represent. Then come to 
us and we will listen to your instructions, and examine the claims 
of the gospel which you bring.’ ™ 

No intelligent person will deny the truth of this, dark 
and gloomy as the picture is. And does it not show us that 
it is not strange, after all, that the Greeks and Romans held 
business men of all classes in such contempt? If men, pro- 
fessing Christianity, will set truth, honesty, and honor at 
defiance, whenever they find it profitable to do so, what 
wonder is it that Pagans should have rendered themselves 
odious by the same means? How many of our business men 
of the present day could deny that the hs ay for example, 
of Horace, in which he advises money to be sought betore 
virtue, &e., is as applicable to them, Prather they may go 
three times to church every Sunday, as it was to the fraudu- 
lent mercatores and negotiatores ot Pp agan Rome? The satir- 
ist makes the distinetion, that if money can be acquired 
fairly, good and well; if not, let it be got in any way : 

rem 
Se possis rect¢é ; si non quocunque modo rem. 

The satirist of the nineteenth century may omit the first 
clause, and tell our dishonest business men that they need 
care nothing about the means they employ, as long as they 
are snecesstul in making money. They may lie and cheat as 
they like, especially if they put on an air of sanetity ; if 
they have plenty of money, they are “ substantial men,” 
“men of position,” &e. In the most degenerate days of 
Greece and Rome, we do not read of men writing books to 
publish to the world their own infamy—boasting of the 
cleverness and suecess with which they had i imposed habitu- 
ally for years on their tellow-citizens by false representations 
and the lowest spec ies of cunning, and then, after an interval 
of a year or two, unblushingly resuming the same species of 
trickery. Even in Nero’s time, the finger of scorn would have 
pointed at the charlatan capable ot such baseness, so that 
he would have lied in vain for the rest of his life, except he 
shifted the scene ot his operations. Now, it is different. The 
question in our day is, not what a man is, or has been, but 
what he das. Let him be a model of all the Christian vir- 
tues, he is an insignificant person if he does not possess, or be 
supposed to possess, a certain amount of gold, or its value, 
In short, the latter makes the most contemptible liar and 
swindler an honest man, while the want of it makes the 
honest man a rogue—the truthful man a liar. 
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Let those who doubt this, wait until there is litigation 
between the poor man and the rich man. Before any wit- 
nesses are called on either side, which, in such a case, is most 
likely to be believed? Suppose the two have made a bar- 
gain without any witness. One is to perform a certain 
amount of labor; the other is to pay for that labor. The 
former does his part, and calls on the latter to do his. But, 
instead of paying, he pretends there was no bargain—that in 
fact he promised nothing ; and he would give nothing ; or if 
he would, it is some trifle, to offer which is to add insult to 
injury. An altercation ensues ; the party swindled remon- 
strates ; the swindler is indignant ; he asks the bystanders, is 
it likely a man in his position would cheat his employé for 
a paltry matter of a few dollars? This logic is conclusive ; 
and the party who fully performed all that he promised— 
that wanted not one penny but what he had honestly and 
honorably earned, is denounced as having attempted to 
obtain money under false pretences ! 

Fortunately, there are not many who are guilty of such 
contemptible conduct—probably not more than one out of 
every ten of those engaged in any respectable business ; but 
even this is too large a proportion. One bad man can do 
more to disgrace a profession or calling, than nine good men 
can do to retrieve its character, for the obvious reason that 
the evil travels farther, is more talked of, and longer remem- 
bered than the good. Honest merchants and business men 
should bear this in mind, and treat the dishonest with the 
scorn aud contempt they deserve. If, instead of pursuing 
this course, they seek to screen the evil-doers, as members of 
the same profession with themselves, their sense of right 
becomes vitiated insensibly, until they fall themselves into 
the same vice—that is, 

“They first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


It is pleasant to observe, that in proportion as any particu- 
lar business is more or less intellectual in its character, those 
engaged in it are more or less honest and honorable in their 
dealings. Of course there are exceptions; but, as a general 
rule, the proposition is undoubtedly correct. Sometimes men 
engage in business for which they are not qualified, either by 
nature or education; it is not to be e xpected that the conduet 
of such will be equal to that of men possessed of the neces- 
sary qualifications; and accordingly, it is ten to one, that they 
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will bring discredit on their brethren of the same calling. This 
is well illustrated in the case of book publishers, who, it must 
be admitted, are, in general, “ee men. That there are 
some amongst them who are as unscrupulous cheats as are to be 
found in any other business whatever, is but too true and too 
well known—men whose whole course is a system of lying 
and imposition—whose statements are as little to be relied 
upon as those of the mock auctioneers ; than whom, too, they 
are much more dangerous members of society. But in nine 
cases out of ten, these are illiterate persons—persons better 
qualified for the trade of the butcher or the cobbler, than for 
the book trade. The wonder would be, if publishers of this 
class would publish good books in good faith. If ever so 
well inclined, what do they know about a good book? Often 
they may believe that the worst book is the best, because it 
is just the kind they would read themselves—if, indeed, they 
could be induced to read anything more intellectual than 
an account of a prize fight, or of the execution of an assassin. 
Thus far, they are not to blame; their ignorance and want of 
taste are rather their misfortune than their crime. But it is 
different when they rechristen a worthless book that has 
failed to sell, and represent it not only as a new book, but 
the best ever published. Let us suppose, for charity’s sake, 
that they think it is the best ; but if they represent that forty 
thousand copies have been sold, when not more than a score 
have been called for, no amount of charity can set aside the 
fact that they are impostors. It is, perhaps, no more than 
should be expected, that publishers of this character should 
regard criticism, even in its mildest form, as a crime never 
to be forgiven, send threatening letters to the critic, and do 
all in their power to crush him. 

On the other hand, those who publish the best books, 
and who pay for them, when they need not do so, but re- 
print them, like others, are invariably the most polite, as well 
as the most honest, and the most tolerant of criticism. We 
could easily illustrate these facts in a manner that would be 
satisfactory to all; but we leave our readers to form their 
own opinions, feeling certain that no intelligent person need 
be told who the representatives are of either class—who 
they are that cheat and lie to the end of the chapter, or who 
they are that would suffer the ruin of their business rather 
than be guilty of any fraud, either on author or public. Let 
us hope, in passing, that the former, and all like them, will 
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learn honesty, if not decency, from the depressing effects of 
the war on their pernicious traffic, adopting, as the future 
rule of their conduct, the memorable precept of Solon— 
“The flow of riches though desired, 
Life’s real goods, if well acquired, 
Unjustly let me never gain, 
Lest vengeance follow in their train.” 

In all countries and ages, publishers have been influenced 
by the character of the community in which they reside, 
and for whose tastes they undertake to cater. It is not the 
largest, but the most enlightened cities of the Old World 
that have the most publishers of the better class. London 
and Paris form no exception to this ; because, if they are the 
most populous cities of England and France respectively, 
they are also the most intellectual and most enlightened. 
The same rule holds good in this country. In New York, 
indeed, there are respectable publishers—as honorable busi- 
hess men as are to be found anywhere; but are there as 
many in proportion to the population as there are in Boston / 
Certainly not. Scareely one to three. If, upon the other 
hand, it is asked, are there as many “ sensation ”’ publishers 
in Boston, in proportion to the population, the same negative 
answer must be given, and still more emphatically than 
the opposite case. If there be three good publishers in Bos- 
ton for every one in New York, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, there are six bad publishers in the latter for one in the 
former. Indeed, we are not quite sure that there are more 
than one ‘ sensation” publisher in the Modern Athens, alto- 
gether; while it can boast at least half a dozen of as respectable 
publishing houses as any other city in the world—which, we 
must confess, is twice as many of the same character as we 
can claim for New York, the remainder of whose publishers 
are, in all conscience, since the truth must be told, an exceed- 
ingly shabby party—certainly, no credit to the cause of litera- 
ture, or to any other cause, save, perhaps, that of charlatanism. 
If we take Philade ‘Iphia and Baltimore into the comparison, we 
shall find the same relative state of facts, in still bolder relief. 
The people of the Quaker City, as a whole, are more enlight- 
ened than those of New York, but less than those of Boston ; 
they are also less numerous than the former, and more numer- 
ous than the latter; the precise difference in this respect, it 
is not necessary to state here. Suffice it to say, that Phila- 
delphia contains more first-class publishers than New York, 
in proportion to her population, and less of the same than 
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Boston; while Baltimore, with a much larger population, 
but fewer institutions of learning, and less facilities for 
education than Boston, has only two publishing houses 
altogether that are worthy of the name. 

Those whose education has been neglected may be ex- 
pected to object to all this,and ask, If superior culture has so 
salutary an effect in preventing chicanery, how does it hap- 
pen that learned men are often the greatest transgressors? 
and why are the best of them so ready to seek the aid of the 
wealthy, without taking much pains to inquire how their 
wealth has been acquired? The former question embodies no 
argument, but a fallacy. The most reliable statistics of 
ancient and modern times, as far as known, show that no 
other class of persons are guilty of less fraud, or any species 
of crime, in proportion to their numbers, than learned men, 
or men of superior culture. As to their following the rich, 
instead of the rich following them, the reason of that has 
been abundantly explained by Diogenes, who says that it is 
** because the philosophers know what they want, but the 
rich do not.” 

To this we do not wish to make any addition for the 
present. Among the best there is room for improvement ; 
and, with regard to the worst, a goodly number of them 
have already got their reward. Nota few, who, only a brief 
year or two ago, played the charlatan with the arrogance of 
a despot and the insolence of an upstart, are now dunning 
fourth-rate politicians for their influence, in order that they 
may obtain some petty office. The dry goods merchant who 
acted on the principle of getting all he could, and giving as 
little as he could, treating his clerk, and often his servant- 
maid, the same as his other creditors, is now very glad to procure 
employment in some Northern navy yard or custom house, 
where it is not likely that any fighting will have to be done. 
The jeweller who sold glass for diamonds and brass for gold, is 
very thankful to get the position of a subaltern in the com- 
inissary department, and the publisher of “sensation” books is 
full of gratitude if he can induce the politicians whose 
** Speeches and Works” he published (and which by them- 
selves would have been sufficient to ruin him) to give him 
some employment, if only that of measuring molasses in one 
of the Feegee Islands. To spe ak of any of these, save in the 
language of sorrow and commiseration, “would be like insult- 
ing the criminal in the hands of the executioner. 
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NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
EDUCATION. 

1. Le Grand-Pére et ses quatre Petits-fils. Livre de Lecture a Vusage des 
Ecoles, Par Mme. Fouqugau pr Pussy. Apprové par le Conseil Royal 
de I’Instruction Publique. Eleventh American edition. By Francis 
S. Wiitrams, Principal of a School for Young Ladies. 

2. Conversations sur Le Grand-Pére, designed for a first book in 

French Conversation. By Franots 8. WitiiaMs. 
Boston: Swan, Brewer & Tileston. 1861. 


From one end of Europe to the other, ‘ Le Grand-Pére” has been in use 
as a Reader for nearly twenty years; and, so far as our observation extends, 
it is universally regarded as the best. That before us is the first copy of it 
we have seen in this country ; but that it is the eleventh edition is pretty 
conclusive evidence that its value is no less appreciated in America than 
itis in Europe. We are well aware that a book of any kind may be high- 
ly praised, and still be little worth ; nothing is more common than to pro- 
nounce the last publication superior to all others, without much regard to 
its intrinsic merits. But, if we assert that a book is superlatively good, 
or bad, we feel it incumbent on us to give our reasons for doing so, and we 
want no one to receive our estimate further than it is found, on examina- 
tion, to be correct. 

In the first place, the fact that “Le Grand-Pére” has received the 
approval of the French Council of Public Instruction is at least presump- 
tive evidence that it is well adapted for the purpose for which it is in- 
tended ; for there is no tribunal more competent to decide upon its merits. 
But the latter are sufficiently obvious to every intelligent person. The 
plan of it is the best that could have been adopted: A well-educated, aged 
Captain receives into his family four grand-children, who are to attend the 
village school, and be under his guidance after school hours. One day 
each week is set apart for a conversation, in which all join; and some- 
times a female domestic, remarkable chiefly for her superstition and curi- 
osity, is permitted to “ assist,” for variety’s sake. This continues for a 
year, so that there are fifty-two conversations, each occupying one chap- 
ter. In these conversations almost every conceivable topic is discussed, 
in a manner suitable to the capacities of the children; not formally, or 
with the avowed purpose, on the part of the grandfather, to give in- 
struction; but incidentally—one topic being suggested by another, or by 
some passing incident, and what cannot be rendered sufficiently interesting 
otherwise, is illustrated by a brief story, which, independently of its en- 
gaging the attention, and making a lasting impression on the memory, 


embodies an excellent moral. 
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Each chapter is headed by a quotation from some great thinker, 
ancient or modern, which embodies a useful and striking precept, that 
serves as a sort of text for the conversation that is to follow. Thus, when 
religious intolerance is to be rendered as odious as it deserves, and liberty 
of conscience vindicated, we are presented with the admirable precept of 
Fénélon, that, since God tolerates all religions, we should do the same— 
“ Souffrons toutes les religions, puisque Dieu les souffre.” All the great 
moralists and sages of the East, as well as the West, are thus laid under 
contribution for the instruction of the youthful mind, Thus, if kindness is 
to be shown to strangers, or to those we may never see again, Saadi, the 
Persian poet, is made to tell us, in the best French, that benefits are never 
lost, let them be bestowed where they may, &c., &c.—“ Le bienfaits ne 
sont jamais perdu quelque part qu’on les place ; ni les bienfaiteurs inconnus, 
en quelque lieu qu’ils se eachent.” 

[n this attragive and impressive manner are the grandchildren intro- 
duced to every subject ; now to a lesson in geography, anon to a lesson in 
arithmetic, history, philosophy, grammar—each in turn, after a suitable 
interval—amusement alternating with instruction, curiosity being awak- 
ened in one conversation, to be gratified in another; so that, on reaching 
the end, the intelligent reader has acquired an amount of useful informa- 
tion, on multifarious subjects, which surprises himself. 

Mr. Williams has done good service in introducing such a book to the 
American student; but he has erred in making it an expurgated edition. 
There was not the least need for this. Not one word has Mme. de Pussy 
written that the most bashful and modest has any cause to blush at. 
There might be some excuse for expurgation, if the work were rendered 
into English, bit in the original there is none. Fortunately, nothing of 
much importance has been omitted—only a brief passage here and there. 
We do not blame Mr. Williams for the loss of anything he has left out, but 
for being so squeamish as to suppose it was necessary to leave out any. 

The Conversations sur Le Grand-Pére embodies all that is valua- 
ble in the work just noticed, in the form of question and answer. In the 
first chapter or two, the questions are given in English, and the answers 
in French; in all the rest, both questions and answers are in the original. 
The only fault we have to find in this is, that the editor gives the fol- 
lowing advice to the teacher: “ Jf well versed in French, he will notexacta 
rigid adherence to the answers before him, as others equally correct can, 
of course, be given; but, ifnot thoroughly acquainted with the language, 
it will be better for him to adopt one safe and correct model than to run 
the risk of the pupil's acquiring incorrect phrases.” This implies that one 


may teach—at least pretend to teach—what he does not understand him- 
self—nay, that he may be so ignorant of the language as not to be able to 
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tell whether a phrase is right or wrong, and still be capable of teaching 
it. This is a great blunder on the partof Mr. Williams. But neither of 
the works before us is anything the worse for this, any more than it 
would be for anything we might say here. In one word, then, we know of 
no text books for the study of French, either in Europe or America, 
that surpass, if they equal, these. 


Education: Intellectual, Moral and Physical. By Mersert Srencer, 
author of ‘Social Staties,” &e. London: G. Manwaring. 1861. 

Lord Brougham alone has done more for the cause of education in 
Great Britain than the author of this volume; indeed, there are not a 
few among the best judges who are of opinion that he has done more real 
good than even the famous ex-Chancellor. At all events, he is an original 
thinker, and what he believes to be calculated to elevate the condition of 
the masses, no fear of consequences ceters him from being its advocate. 
For this he has been sneered at as a “* pedagogue,” by those who think 
that the less the people know, the better for the aristocracy, if not for the 
State atlarge. The peculiarity of his style has afforded a certain class of 
critics an excuse for attacks of this kind. He is too technical; he uses 
many words in his Essays on education which are not be found even in 
most dictionaries. Thisis certainly a defect; those writing for the people 
ought to address them in a language they can easily understand. But 
there are many things which ought to be done that cannot be done, and 
probably this is one of them. Milton would have found it as difficult to 
write like Bunyan, as Bunyan would have found it to write like Milton, If 
Mr. Spencer erred through pedantry it is not to the masses he would have 
addressed himself. We should, then, rather thank him for his generous 
labors in a noble cause, than seek to disparage all because all is not  per- 
fect. His favorite system is that of Pestalozzi, simplified as much as 
possible. His remarks on the subject of discipline, addressed to parents 
as well as to teachers, are such as will meet the approbation of every 
sensible person. ‘It will daily be needful,” he says, ‘to analyze the mo- 
tives of juvenile conduct—to distinguish between acts that are really 
good and those which, though simulating them, proceed from inferior 
impulses; while you will have to be ever on your guard against the 
cruel mistake, not unfrequently made, of translating neutral acts into 
transgressions, or ascribing worse feelings than were entertained.” 

Mr. Spencer is not one of those who think that corporal punishment 
should never be inflicted; though he has too much refinement and hu- 
manity not to remind both parent and teacher that such punishment 
should be the last resource. ‘The rough-and-ready style of domestic 


government,” he forcibly observes, ‘is, indeed, practicable by the meanest 


and most uncultivated intellects. Slaps and sharp words are penalties 
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that suggest themselves alike to the last reclaimed barbarian and to the 
stolidest peasant. Even brutes can use this mode of discipline; as you 
may see in the growl and half-bite with which a bitch will check a too 
exigeant puppy.” The mistake of the present day, especially in this 


’ 


country, is that all should be left to “moral suasion,” whereas daily ob- 
servation proves that there are many girls, as well as boys, who laugh at 
**moral suasion,” as a means of making them do anything they do not 
like; they are effected by it pretty much as the individual was who, be- 
ing detected stealing clothes off the fence, was told by the owner that he 
would sufferat the last day for the theft: “Oh, then, if you please, madam, 


” It is asad commentary 


ll take a few articles more, if I get off so long. 
on our boasted progress in civilization, that while the very worst class of 
novels are readily reprinted by our “sensation” publishers, books like 
this, which are really instructive, are not thought worth the cost of print- 


ing. 


A Compendium of Classical Literature, comprising Choice Extracts trans- 
lated from the best Greek and Roman Writers, with Biographical 
Sketches, accounts of their works, and notes directing to the best edi- 
tious and translations. By Cartes Dexter CLEVELAND. 12mo, 
pp. 622. Philadelphia: E. C. & J. Biddle & Co. 1861. 

In this volume we have the gems of classical literature in poetry and 
prose—the Greek from Homer to Longinus, the Prince of poets and the 
Prince of critics—the Latin from Plautus to Boéthius, the extracts from 
each writer being taken from the best translators. To the classical student 
the work will prove particularly valuable, as presenting admirable speci- 
mens of translation, and showing how much of the spirit of the original 
may be retained in an English dress; to the scholar it will be something 
like a series of meetings with old and beloved friends—meetings that will 
remind him of those days, which, though never to return, still continue to 
shed a grateful fragrance on his life, even in the midst of poverty and sick- 
ness. This is no exaggeration of the influence of classical studies. We 
have never known one in any part of the world who, being capable of con- 
versing with the master-minds of Greece and Rome in their own lan- 
guages, would exchange, if he could, his ability to do so for all the plea- 
sures that gold can purchase. 

But if it be a pleasure to the scholar to find those gems that were at once 
the care and the delight of his youth, as they were originally composed, 
now rendered into his mother tongue, how much more agreeable must it 
be to the mere English reader, who, however intelligent in other respects, 
can judge of the giant intellects of Greece and Rome only through ver- 
sions that have the reputation of being more or less faithful to the 


original. As no description can give an adequate idea of the Pyramids of 
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Egypt, the Parthenon at Athens, or any other of the great architectural 
wonders of the ancients, so no translation can do justice to the poetry of 
Homer, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Virgil, or Lucretius. But a sufficiently 
near approach may be made to the spirit of each, to satisfy the majority, 
even of scholars. At all events, a good translation is to the Iliad or 
Eneid, in the original, what a good description, aided by the pencil of 
the artist, is to a sight of the Pyramids. But comparatively few can visit 
the latter, whereas all intelligent persons may read descriptions of them, 
and do so with pleasure. There is, however, this difference: a good 
translation affords pleasure by itself—that is, it is agreeable, without any 
reference to the original. In other words, if we did not know it to be a 
translation at all, we should admire its beauties, whereas a description 
gives us pleasure, or interests us, only in proportion as we have faith in its 
truthfulness, or regard the thing described as interesting in itself. 

We have extracts in the Classical **Compendium” from no fewer than 
eighty authors, in poetry and prose—indeed, from all those of Greece and 
Rome whose works have survived the ravages of time. Taking a hurried 
glance at the passages extracted, we find such as the following: from Ho- 
mer, Minerva arming herself for Battle, Helen’s Lamentation over Hector’s 
Body, Parting of Hector and Andromache, Ulysses discovering himself to 
his Father, the Introduction of Penelope; from Hesoid, the Battle of the 
Giants, Pandora’s Box ; from schylus, the Sacritice of Iphigenia, Lament 
for the loss of Helen, Orestes about to murder his Mother; from Sopho- 
cles, Creon—Antigone—Chorus, Creon—(Edipus ; from Euripides, a scene 
from Alcestis, Opening of the Media; from Pindar, the Sailing of the 
Argo, the Power of Musie; from Aristophanes, scenes from ‘* The Clouds” 
and from “The Birds;” from Plato, the Perfect Beauty; from Virgil, 
the fourth Eclogue (Pollio), “Eneas at the Court of Dido, Dido’s Passion 
tor Eneas; from Horace, Odes to Maczenas, Pyrrha, Lydia, Phyllis, Virgil; 
from Martial, the Value of Literary Fame, the False and the True, Mourn- 
er, &e., &e. In most cases, several other extracts are given from each 
author besides those mentioned. 

The compiler would have greatly enhanced the value of his labors, 
had he given a small portion of the original from each of the principal 
gems, in the form of a note at the bottom of the page. What would 
render this most important to the classical student is the superior ex- 
cellence of the translations. This is particularly true of the extracts 
from Euripides, Aristophanes, and /éschylus, and of Virgil’s Pollio. 
True, the original would be of no use to the mere English reader ; and it is 
for him the work is mainly, if not exclusively, intended. It is not fair, then, 
to find any fault on this ground; but we may be permitted to hope that 
the compiler will give us a similar “* Compendium,” to be composed of 


the original of all the extracts of which translations are given in the work 
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before us. Weare much mistaken if such would not be well received, 
The biographical sketches of the various authors, with brief critical re- 
marks on their principal works, both in 1oot-notes and in the text, form a 
valuable and interesting feature in the present volume. 


A ITand-Book of Classical (Geography, Chronology, Mythology, and Anti- 
quities, Prepared for the use of Schools, by T, P. Atuen and W. T. 
ALLEN. 12mo, pp. 123. Boston: Swan, Brewer & Tileston. 1861. 

The classical student will be enabled to spare much time and labor, by 
this slender volume; for, small as it is, it contains the essence of many 
large works, which are accessible only toa few. Any intelligent person, 
having the “ Hand Book” and Long’s Atlas, to which it is adapted, can 
easily become acquainted with all that is worth knowing in ancient geo- 
graphy. Chronology, mythology, and antiquities are necessarily treated 

with brevity in so tiny a work; but if there is any truth inthe adage, “ A 

word for the wise is sufticient,” it will, however, be admitted that nothing 

important has been omitted, A valuable feature to the student of lan- 
guages is, that the ancient names, not only of persons and places, but also 

of laws, implements of husbandry, articles of dress, coins, measures, &c., 

&e., are given in the original—in Greek or Latin, as the ease may be—with 

the modern English names beside them, The tables of Greek and Roman 

genealogies, at the end, will be very acceptable to the student of history 
who has not alarger work within his reach, or, if otherwise, has not time 
to examine it. In short, the great advantage of the * Hand Book” is, 
that it enables one to find, at a glance, what, without its aid, would cost 
him hours of laborious research. The work is got up in superior style. 
Unlike most books in which there are many Greek and Latin words, it is 


printed with remarkable accuracy, 


Complete Spanish Course, in accordance with the Robertsonian System of 
Teaching Modern Languages. By Lovis Ernst. 12mo, pp. 418. 
New York: Roe Lockwood & Son. 1861. 

“ Methods” for learning languages have multiplied to such an extent 
in recent years—each recommended by its author and publisher as casting 
all others into the shade—that we confess we took up the volume now 
before us with no more serious intention than to see how much more it 
promises than it is calculated to perform. But we did not glance over 
many of its pages, when it reminded us of -Esop, the fabulist, of whom 
it is said, that, having been exhibited for sale, with a variety of other 
slaves, he was asked what he could do. Lis reply was, “ Nothing. These 
others tell you they can do everything; then, nothing will remain for 
me.” That the same anecdote is related of others does not weaken the 
force of the moral, as applied to the present work, the compiler of which 


promises little, but performs a good deal, 
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We know, from experience, how irksome and discouraging it is to 
attempt the study of a foreign language with a bad text book. Thousands 
have given up the task in despair, for no other reason. It is too often 
forgotten, that learning alone is not sutlicient to produce a suitable text 
book. The compiler may be perfectly familiar, both with the language 
sought to be taught and with that of the pupils for whose benefit it is 
intended, and yet be utterly incompetent to communicate his knowledge 
to others. But, in too many cases, those who undertake the task are as 
destitute of learning as they are of every other necessary qualification. 
Hence it is, that we find one ** Method” which has, indeed, a great many 
rules, and no lack of examples; but they are so jumbled together, that 
they might almost as well have been omitted. Another attempts to be 
systematic, and sometimes succeeds in that respect, but either the lan- 
guage to be taught, or that through the medium of which it is to be 
learned, is presented in forms that are full of errors, 

For example, a Frenecliman may exhibit as good specimens of his own 
language as the whole range of French literature admits; but, if he does 
not also understand the language of his pupils, the work is defective in 
proportion as he lacks such knowledge. In other words, a Frenchman, 
who is not an English scholar, is incompetent to compile a“ French 
Method” for the use of English pupils; and an Englishman, or American, 
is equally incompetent for the same task, if he merely understands a smat- 
tering of French. In short, the compiler, in order to be qualified, must, 
in the first place, not only have a perfect knowledge of the idioms of both 
languages, but he must be able to illustrate the differences between those 
idioms with suitable examples —the whole to be done without any appa- 
rent effort—nay, in a manner, as it were, to entice the learner along, from 
one lesson to another, taxing his memory as little as possible. 

Now, this is what we find accomplished in the volume before us. We 
see evidence, at every page, that the compiler understands the practice as 
well as the theory of teaching. He has marked the points in which his 
predecessors have failed, shedding a flood of light on what they had left 
in obscurity. We will here briefly indicate the manner in which this is 
done, premising that, with regard to the text, the author says that, 
instead of being an uninterrupted story, “it is made up of a series of short 
pieces, presenting, in turn, all the words likely to oceur in ordinary con- 
versation, followed by au Selection from the best Spanish authors, and 
ending with a complete course of business letters and book-keeping ; but 
the latter, having been added more especially for the use of those who 
study the language 


r commercial purposes, may be readily omitted, as 
all the grammatical rules and observations have been engrafted upon the 
earlier familiar lessons.” 


The first lesson begins with an interlinear translation, literally ren- 


dered. The same passage is then presented in Spanish and good English, 
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in adjoining columns. This is followed by questions and answers for con- 
versation in Spanish; and then come sentences for oral translation—the 
Spanish in one column, and the English in another, as in the Ollendorff 
System. In all this, we have but the practical part of the lesson; then 
follows the theoretical part, in which the simpler principles of Spanish 
Grammar, as developed in the passage, are fully explained without tech- 
nicalities, and illustrated by examples. The lesson closes with exercises, 
consisting of a variety of English phrases to be translated into Spanish, 
each phrase being followed by a figure, which refers to the rule in the 
** theoretical part.” These lessons become more and more elaborate and 
varied, according as the pupil makes progress, until he reaches the com- 
mercial part alluded to above. The conjugations and declensions are 
introduced gradually, according as required. Not the least useful or 
interesting part of the work is that which embraces the business letters 
in Spanish, translated into English. But the best feature in the whole 
book is the “* General Index and Alphabetical Grammar,” which may be 
regarded as an analytical review of the entire “ Course,” referring not 
only to all the rules of grammar, but also to such idiomatie forms of 
expression as are likely to present any difficulty to the student. It is 
rather a pleasure than an irksome task to examine a text book like this: 
and we have had to condemn so many, as blind leaders of the blind, that 
we are glad to be able to recommend this ** Complete Spanish Course” as 
fully justifying its title. Prof. Ernst is the editor of all the Robertsonian 
text books published in this country, including an excellent ‘ French 
Course,” and we learn that he is now engaged on another French work, 


which will soon appear. 
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Die Harfe Von Erin. Mérchen und Dichtung in Ireland. Von Julius 
Rodenberg. Leipzig: 1861. 

We have here a new translation, into German, of Moore’s Melodies, 
under the title of “* The Harp of Erin.” This, we believe, is the sixth 
German version; and it is not too much to say that it is better than all. 
The translator visited Ireland for the express purpose of qualifying himself 
for the task, and he remained sufficiently long in the country, making the 
best use of his time, to be able to explain the most interesting allusions in 
the Melodies. Before he attempted the translation of the whole, he wrote 
a book of Sketches, entitled “ The Isle of Saints,” which has been noticed 
in a previous number of this journal, and which has been so well received 
in Germany that it has passed through five editions in two years. In this 
he gave versions of several of the Melodies, as an experiment. In the 
volume before us he has added beautiful fairy legends, some of which he 
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obtained in person, during his wanderings among the peasantry, selecting 
the rest from the Tales and Stories of Carleton, Banim, Lover, and Mrs. 
Hall. 

Nothing pleased Moore himself more than to see the greatest minds of 
Continental Europe undertake versions of his poems. It is now more than 
forty years since Lalla Rookh was performed as a Divertisement at the 
Chateau Royale of Berlin, during a visit of the Grand Duke Nicholas, the 
late Czar, to that capital. But it was rendered, for the purpose, not into 
German, but into French, the language which all understood. All the 
principal characters were personated by imperial and royal princes and 
princesses, the stories being represented in tableaux vivans and songs, M.- 
de la Motte Fouqué, who subsequently translated the poem into German 
verse, describes the performance as follows: 

‘La décoration representoit les portes brillantes du Paradis, entourées de 
nuages. Dans le premier tableau on voyoit la Péri, triste et desolée, couchée sur le 
seuil des portes fermées, et ! Ange de lumiére qui lui addresse des consolations etdes 
conseils. Le second représente le moment, ou la Péri, dans l'espoir que ce don lui 
ouvrira entrée du Paradis recucille la dernitre goutte de sang que vient de verser 
le jeune guerrier Indien. + <i «oe 

“La Péri et Ange de lumitre répondoient pleinement a la image et a l’idée 
qu’on est tenté de se faire de ces deux individus, et impression qu’a faite generale- 
ment la suite des tableaux dn cet épisode délicat et intéressant est loin de s’eflacer 
de notre souvenir.” 


But the present translation of the Melodies would have pleased the 
author still better, if possible, although one of his chief weaknesses was 
his love for the admiration of the great as such. To those who under- 
stand the poet best, and admire him most, and are also sufliciently 
acquainted with the German, the wonder will be that the rendering both 
of ideas and words is so perfect. We have no such versions of the lyries 
of Heine or Uhland in English; not that English translators have not 
evinced quite as much of the poetic spirit as Herr Rodenberg, but that 
our language is decidedly inferior in this respect to the German. The 
same fact is illustrated in the principal German versions of Shakespeare, 
any of which is superior to the best English version of Goethe or Schil- 
ler. Students of the German language would find this a most instructive 


and delightful text book. 


Poems. By Joux G. Saxe. Complete in one volume. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1861. 

We like the Poems of Mr. Saxe, although we are not yet prepared to 
say that the author is atrue poet. This, however, we will assert; that 
there are many pieces in this volume which deserve the name of poetry 
better than three fourths of the productions of both English and American 
authors, who are generally recognized as poets, But it is not the longer 
poems, by any means, that please us best. ‘Progress: A Satire” and 


“The Money King” are each very sprightly and interesting. Neither is 


deficient in wit; not unfrequently we meet with a passage in the one that 
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reminds us of Pope, and in the other that reminds usof Hood. We donot 


mean that Mr. Saxe borrows from either; we only allude to the vein in 
which he writes. He is too genial to sting, like Pope; his satire is of that 
character which “instructs but hurts not.” He is as cheerful and joyous as 
Hood—as much disposed to look at the bright side of life ; but he lacks the 
sustained humor of the author of “Song of the Shirt.” Before we explain, 
however, why it is that we do not like the longer poems of Mr. Saxe, as well 


as some of his shorter pieces, we will proceed to make an observation or two 
on the latter. And the first that oceurs to our mind is, “I’m Growing 
Old.” We neither know nor care what others think of this; but it strikes 
us that there is true pathos in it. Seldom has the approach of age been 
more happily described than it is in the following stanza: 


I'm growing fonder of my staff 
I'm growing dimmer in the eves ; 
I'm growing fainter in my laugh 
I’m growing deeper in my sighs ; 
I'm growing careless in my dress ; 
I’m growing frugal in my gold 
I'm growing wise ; I’m growing—yes 
I'm growing old 
* The Old Chapel-Bell” is an effusion of kindred character, but in the 
vallad style, of which it is a truly excellent specimen, The lady whose 
prose tale suggested this fine poem may well lay claim to the faculty of 


} 


inspiring others—at least one—if she is not inspired herself. But after all, 


it is when he woos the comic muse, that Mr. Saxe is most successful. In 
proof of this, we think we need only refer to the pieces entitled “* Comic Mis- 


eries,” “ Guneopathy,” “The Ghost Player,” and ‘* The 


Brietless Bar- 
rister.” 


As there may be some, however, who will not take our word for 
the fact, we transcribe 

“Yr Taiyor-May. 
A Contemplative Ballad. 


Right jollie is ve tailvor-man, He pulleth at ve busie thre 
As annie man may be ; To feed his loving wit 
And all ye daye upon ye benche And eke his childe t 
He worketh merrilie 


f into them 
It is ye threade of life 


And oft ve while in pleasante wise He cutteth well ye rich man’s coate, 
He coileth up his lymbes And with unseemlie } 

He singeth songs ye like whereof He sees y ttle waisteoate in 
Are not in Watts his hymns Ye cabbage bye his si 

And yet he toileth all ye while Meanwhile ye tailyor-man his wife, 
His merrie catches rolle ; fo labor nothinge loth 

sas Sits bye with readie hande to baste 

Ye urchin and ye clot) 


As true unto ve need 
Ye needle to ye pol 


What cares ye valiant tailyor-man 
For all ye cowarde feares ? 
Against ye scissors of ye Fates I 


Full happie is ye tailyor-n 
Yet is he often tried 


an 


est he, from fullnesse of ye dimes, 
He pointes his mightie sheares Wax wanton io his price 
He heedeth not ve anciente jests Fuil happie is ye tailyor-man, 
That witlesse sinners use And vet he hath a 
What feareth ye bolde tailyor-man A cunninge enemie that none 
Ye hissinge of a goose ? 


So well as tailyors knowe 
It is ye slipperie customer 
Who goes bh 


s wicked wayes 
And 


weares ve tailyor-man his coate, 


But never, never payes 

















the quaintness of the style. 
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There is genuine humor in this, and the effect is greatly heightened by 


Of a similar character is “Ye Pedagogue,’ 


’ 


of which at least one stanza contains more truth than poetry : 


him. 


bling Englishman; but, in the name of justice, we protest 


ce 


is certainly not a miser, 


it 


candle, he ge 


it, no one, in 


‘ Sometimes he heares 
Of ye ungodlie rogue, 
On mischieffe bent, with felle intent, 
To licke ye Pedagogue.”’ 


with trembling feares, 


In the “ Cockney,” the usual good-nature of our poet seems to forsake 


If this wer 


is equally true that he has the heart to spend it. 


a trick. 


the comic ballad. 


por ms, 


T 


his is particularly true of ‘ Progress.’ The quotation marks, to be found 


With this exception, however, the “‘ Cockney’ 


said of 


deny the impeachment; 


Much of the picture is true, considered as a caricature of a 


losing stanza—especially against the last four lines: 


When slept the man-in-g 
He was grumbling 
At the charges of the hostess 
Of that famous Flemish int 
And he looked a very Briton 
So me thinks I see him stil 
As he pocketed the candle 
That was mentioned in the bill !’’ 


1iters 


o'er his gin, 


ts at an inn, into his pocket, merely because he ha 


our opinion, would be less likely to be guilty of so shabby 


a North Briton, we are not sure that we 
but, whatever may be the faults of John 
That he likes to make money is very true; 
As for sticking the 


gruim- 


avainst the 


could 
dull, he 


but 


s paid for 


is a good specimen of 


But, now we must explain ourselves as to the longer 


To come to the point at once, they contain too much slang. 


in almost every couplet, make no amends for the error, but rather aggra- 


vate it. 


Mr. Saxe is all the more to blame, for indulging so largely in 


verbis vulgaribus, because it is evident that he has the advantage of a 


liberal education. 


In most of his poems we meet with classical allusions, 


and, in general, they are judiciously applied; but the quoted phrases, of 


which the poet is so fond, spoil their effect. 


* Ladies’ Schools,” 


of parents, for cramming learning into their daughters ; 


that the following is rather a forced way of doing either : 


t 


} 


We fear that, 


Where hapless maids, in spite of wish or taste, 
On vain ‘ accomplishments’ their moments waste 
By cruel parents here condemned to wrench 
Their tender throats in misprot ing French 
Here doomed to force ing knocks, 

Ri luctant music from a tortured bor 


by unrelen 


Here taught, in inhy shades and lines, 
To perpetrate equivocal ‘ designs 
Drawings’ that prove their title plainly true 


By showing nature ‘ drawn’ and ‘ qu 


if this is satire, it recoils on the author. 


but 


urtered’ too !"’ 


It is very well to satirize 


if they deserve it; also the rage, among a certain class 


it strikes us 


The owners of 


ie ** tender throats” might say that they might “ wrench” them by other 
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means, quite as much as by mispronouncing French; and there is said to 
be such a thing as a tortured Pegasus as well as a “tortured box,” while 
“unrelenting knocks” may be applied in vain to a head as well as to a 
box. But Mr. Saxe could well avoid such as this, if he chose. Were it 
otherwise, we should say nothing about it. He does not seem to remem- 
ber, in his longer poems, that affectation disfigures a poem as much as it 
does a fine face. When he eschews affectation, as in his ballads and other 
lighter pieces, few minstrels are sweeter, more natural, or more tender. 
He is a great admirer of Horace, and Flaccus justifies him somewhat when 
he tells us that it is difficult to speak of common things properly : 
Difficile est proprié communia dicere. 

But ILorace condemns the sermo pedestris ; so does Longinus ; the latter 
regarding well-chosen words as the proper light of the mind (ta xadd@ 
Ov OMaATA ). Were Mr. Saxe a vulgar versifier, we should not quote either 
Dionysius or Flaccus to convince him that he can afford to be simple and 
unaffected in his style. We readily admit, at all events, that the defects 
we have pointed out—nay, all that are contained in the beautiful little 
volume (in blue and gold) before us—bear but a small proportion to its 


beauties. 


The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, 
and Lord High Chancellor of England, collected and edited by James 
Speppina, M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Rosert Lesire Ets, 
M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Dovetas Den- 
won Hearn, Barrister-at-Law, &c. Vol. Il Boston: Brown & 
Taggart. 1861. 


It is pleasant to observe that this complete and beautiful edition of 
Bacon’s works is being appreciated, notwithstanding the heavy depression 
under which the book trade in general has been laboring since the begin- 
ning of the rebellion. Most other enterprises of a similar kind have had 
to be postponed, while more than one have failed altogether. This is the 
best evidence that could be adduced in proof of the high estimation in 
which the works of the great inductive philosopher are held in America ; 
and it is regarded in the same light in England, several English journals 
expressing their surprise to learn that the publishers can find any induce 
ment to proceed with the work, at all, in times of civil war, while South- 
erners could get no books, however willing they might be to buy, and 
Northerners are so much absorbed by the daily papers. The fact is 
deemed all the more strange, because, in the best of times, Bacon has com- 
paratively few readers in England. It will be remembered that among 
the highest aspirations of Lord Brougham, in his educational etforts, has 


been the hope that the people would soon be able to read Bacon. It was 


in reply to this landable boast on the part of his Lordship that William 
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Cobbett remarked in the House of Commons that it would be much better 
that the people were first enabled to eat bacon. Then, he said. they 
would be in a more comfortable frame of mind to study the philosopher's 
writings, and to turn their teachings to practical account. There was 
considerable force in this. But not only is there less poverty in America 
among the masses than in England; there is also less ignorance, or, what 
amounts to the same, more general intelligence. It is not alone that the 
American masses can afford comfortable food; the poorest of them alse en 
joy the benefit of free education. In these facts we have the solution of the 
problem which has puzzled so many. Besides, in the present case, thi 
| 


leap, seeing that it is not surpassed iz 


American edi 


+ 


tion is remarkably « 
tastefulness or elegance, more than in completeness, by the best English 
editions, which cost nearly twice its price. 

Of the manner in which the present editors have accomplished their 
task, we have spoken at length in a former number.* It is needless to 
‘peat, now thatthe enterprise has progre ssed so far, that they have sever 
ally given proof ofthe highest qualifications—of sound judgment, the strict 


est impartiality, and that they are by no means blind to the great philoso 


pher’s faults, while. at thesame time, noneare better capable ot appreciatir 


Se wn 
his merits. The former and the latter are, in turn, discussed: nor is t] 
balance, greatly as it preponderates on the right side, a whit exaggerated 


This, indeed, was not necessary. The simple facts—those that have bee 





acknowledged by the best judges that Europe or Ameriea has 


tor nearly three hundred years—are quite enough to show that Bacon 





one of the master spirits of the world—one of tli profeundest thinkers of 
ancient or modern times. 

re contents of the presen 
lume, which, with the exception of th preface and some notes, are 


Latin. We ar 


American publishers. It is time that we should have some proof of thi 


It is not necessary for us to note even t 





ec glad to see that the Latin text has been ven bv the 


etliciency of our numerous colleges and universities, whose proudest boas 


it is that they teach the languages of Greece and Rome, especially the 
atter. There are few that study Bacon who would not be offeaded at 


1@ Imputation that they are not liberally educated: vet no one ignoran 
of the langnage of Cicero is. Be it r membered, be side s, that there ure 


many who, for the life of them, could not read Lueretius or THoraee, nay 


allust, who would find little difficulty in understanding the 


Latin of Bacon. It presents fewer difficulties to the learner than the most 
Howing ordo to a classieal work; in short, it is English Latin. Thus we 


tuke a sentence or two at random, “a8 an ¢ xample : * Tnquiratur qua sit 
inea et Directio Motus Gravitatis ; et quat nus sequatur vel centrum terre 
id est massam terre vel centrum corporis ipsius, id est, nixum partiumejus, 


* December, L860, 


VOL. IV.— NO. VII 12 
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Centra enim illa ad demonstrationes apta sunt; in natara nihil valent” 
(p. 393). To this we need only add, that the second volume of the philoso- 
phical works—that before us—contains some of the author’s noblest 
thoughts—those which, in spite of his many faults, have rendered him 
immortal among the benefactors of mankind. 


A Woman's Wanderings in the Western World. A series of Letters ad- 
dressed to Fitzrou Kelly, M. P. By his Daughter, Mrs. Bromtey. 
London: Saunders & Otley. 1861. 

We do not like to find fault with the efforts of the ladies, especially 
vhen it is evident that they mean well; but we are compelled, in the name 
of outraged common sense, to protest against this book. It contains 
forty-seven letters, of more than ordinary dimensions, each written from 
ditferent places in the United States, British America, the West Indies, 

Mexico, Central America, &c.; but one letter, from the “own correspond- 

ent” of a respectable newspaper, would be worth the whole batch. The 

anthor and a young friend were travelling all the time by sea or land. 

They saw a great many things that interested them, and from this they 

meluded that Mrs. Bromley could interest the public by attempting to 
lescribe the same. No doubt the letters were very agreeable to the old 
ironet to whom they were addressed: but he should never have allowed 
them into the printer’s hands. The principal facts we learn from the book 
ire: that the author and her friend were always in a hurry: often late for 
the cars, nearly as often late for the steamboat; that Mexican ladies are 
somewhat ditferent in their manners and customs, if not in their morals, 
from the ladies of the United States; that the Canadian ladies are sup- 
posed to be somewhat taller than the ladies of the West Indies, but that the 
eves of the latter have the advantage of being at once darker and brighter 
than those of the former; that the curious eye may detect similar diversi- 


the men, though, as a general thing, the ruder sex have not so 


ies AlMOns 
many fanits as the gentler—at least, they do not paint so much, nor do 
they talk so ill of their neighbors, &ec., &e. It seems to us that all this 
could have been learned without trave lling twenty thousand miles in seareh 
of it. Atthe same time, Mrs. Bromley is not deficient in talent; besides, she 
s evidently a lady of culture and refinement; but it was necessary that 
she should think before writing. Had she undertaken a novel, she might 
have gained fume; but ethnology and the delineation of the manners and 


customs of foreign nations are not her forte. 


P Ta bl hy A MY W. 


A small volume of poems, with this unpretending title, is now passing 
through the press of one of our principal publishers. Through the cour 


tesy of the fair author, we have been permitted to examine a portion of the 


inanuscript, and we can truly say that seldom, if ever, have we derived 
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more pleasure from any similar privilege. Several of these poems possess 
a high order of merit. We gladly transfer one to our pages, not by any 
means the best, however, though an excellent lyric, but the most con- 
venient, from its comparative brevity, for our limited space. It may some- 
what enhance the interest of “ The Artist Lover,” to inform the reader 
that the author is a near relative of the late Governor De Witt Clinton, 
and that she is fair, gifted, and amiable enough to be the relative of one of 
the Casars. 
Tue Artist Lover. 
Smile and forget me! Iam uncomplaining 
But tell me not of hope where hope is not ! 


Frown not on grief too bitter for restraining 
It is so hard to love and be forgot! 





Nay, dry those tears! It cannot be they’re fall 
For one so lost so little worth as ! 

Weep not for me, though Duty now is calling 
To flee thy fatal loveliness, or die ! 





Oh! have I not been blest in thus beholding 
Day after day, thy sweet, angelic face, 

While on the happy canvas were unfolding 

jeneath my hand, thy loveliness and grace 





And have I not been blest while I did listen 
Unto thy every soft Molian tone 
Sweet were the tears that in mine eyes did glisten, 
Love’s silent fount had in my heart o’erflowno 
But now farewell! “If I have loved unduly, 
Oh, pardon me, because it was in vain— 
There are few hearts like mine, that love so truly 
And yet who ask for no return again 






Heaven bless thee! By my side, where’er I linger 
Memory’s pale daughter, dewy-eyed Regret 
Unto this hour henceforth will pomt her finger 


And bid me die, but never to forget 


Cecil Dreeme. By Turopore Wintnror. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
1861. 


Few novels have more agreeably surprised us than this. We confess 
we took it up more because it is the production of a good patriot, and a 
brave soldier, than for any other reason. Nor can we say that in doing 
£0 it was our intention to read it. Indeed, we merely meant to examine it, 
as a matter of duty; though in no otherimprint have we more confidence 
than in that of its publishers. But the perusal of a half-dozen pages 
satisfied us that it is no ordinary novel; and as we found a fascination in 


its pages, which we are little used to in modern novels, we were forcibly 


I 
reminded of the Clergyman of the ‘“ Deserted Village,” of whom we are 


Truth from hie lips pr ’ with donut eway, 
And those who came to scoff remained to pray 


On reaching the end of the tale, we found that we had marked nearly 


one third of the whole for extract; but now, when we come to notice the 
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book, we see that it would be superfluous to extract any, since nearly all 
has been extracted already by the best class of our weekly papers. 
Besides, that which we have now before us is the sixth edition; a fact 
which would show of itself that the book is sufficiently known. Suffice 
it for us, therefore, to say in brief that “‘ Cecil Dreeme” is one of the most 
brilliant and charming stories we have ever read. Few will peruse it 
without a deep emotion of regret that the author should have met even 
so glorious a death in the prime of youth; but we must remember that, 
though there were no war, 


* All that’s bright must fade— 
The brightest still the fleetest 


The Rock, with an Introduction. By Wenry A. BoarpmMan. 12mo, pp 


364. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 1861. 

Our religious friends will thank us for calling their attention to this 
unpretending volume. -It is one to which—whether we regard the pre 
cepts it inculcates or the style in which it is written—the author might 
well have prefixed his name. But he is evidently no “ book-maker ;” he 
does not write to turn a penny more than to gain fame. Otherwise, he 
would, at least, have presented us a table of contents. Even this 
seemed to him too much display ; and accordingly he leaves the reader to 
find out for himself the subjects he treats and the manner in which they 
are treated. This, indeed, is no difficult task after the first ten pages have 
been read. Few that proceed thus far will need any sign-posts for the 
remainder of the journey. But there are hundreds who throw away a 
book, especially if it is religious, if they do not at a glance see something 
to invite them, We fear that many will do so in this case; although the 
topics discussed form an ample bill of fare—such, for example, as ancient 
writings, Jewish prejudice, value of opinions, ignorance, life’s phases, 
fruits of decision, personal obligation, gratitude, apparel, books, &c., &e 
With its theological doctrines we have nothing to do. These our 
readers can discuss for themselves; we have enough both to instruct and 
interest us without them, The chapter which possesses most attraction 
for us is that which treats on books, and we think that most others will 
have the same preference. But there are many who may never see the 
book: for the benetit of these we transcribe an extract or two. Whether 
“the powers of darkness” have any hand in the matter, as the author inti 
mates, or not, none will deny that many bad books are published at the 
present day. 

‘In no former period of the world have such facilities existed for the diffusion 
of knowledge by means of the press as now; and it would be contrary to all the 
experience of mankind from the beginning, if the powers of darkness were not busy 
to avail themselves of them for purposes of evil. If two streams were running in 
different channels side by side, one of which was turbid and poisonous and the other 


pure and wholesome, the thirsty traveller, with his eyes open, could readily discern 
hat there was a difference between them without tasting. 


But if they were flowing 
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on together in the same channel, and the healthful and baneful currents could only 
be distinguished by great care and close examination, or even chemical analysis, he 
might well thank any one that should furnish him with a test. 

‘* Books have a prodigious power. I had a young friend once whose early years 
were passed under decided religious influences. He was endowed with unusual 
strength of mind, and at a very early period of his life became distinguished as a 
public man. Few memorials in the quiet seclusion of Mount Auburn mark the rest- 
ing-place of one more respected for learning and integrity.’’—pp. 314, 315. 


It is but too true that it is necessary to make a close examination of 
books bearing the imprints of a certain class of publishers, before admit- 
ting them into the family circle ; but it is equally true that those critics 
who venture to point out their real character get abuse rather than thanks 
for their pains, it being well known that there is no “ sensation” publisher 
who does not keep in his pay at least one writer who, calling himself a 
literary person, does little more, from one end of the month to the other, 
than work of this kind. But let us hear our author. The truthfulness 
and force of the following passage will be recognized by all: 


‘If we could trace the means which have contributed to form our present views 
to three principal external sources, viz., what we have seen, what we have heard 
and what we have read, we should probably find the last by no means the least act- 
ive or fertile. A book is a silent, but most intimate, companion. It does not ask 
attention, nor take offence at neglect. Its name and dress give us no certain clew 
to its character. The opinions of others as to its value may be the result of preju 
dice or ignorance. We are told that to know what it is we mustread it; and toread 
it is to subject ourselves to its influence for better or worse. 

‘*Prudent travellers in public conveyances, or sojourners at hotels, are very 
careful what intercourse they encourage or allow strangers to have with them ; for 
a pickpocket is not always distinguishable by dress or manners from an honest gen- 
tleman. But how much more vigilant should we be to preserve the mind and heart 
from contact with what may pollute or pervert, than to protect our purse or watch 
from light fingers! 

“When you take up a book to read, of the character of which you are wholly 
unapprized, is your presumption less than when you admit to your confidence one 
to whose principles and motives you are a stranger? It might, indeed, be easier to 
throw the book aside than to discard the treacherous friend; but, on the other hand, 
the former may conceal the poisonous fang till the fatal wound is made, while the lat- 
ter, by his tone and manner, will be very likely to betray his character in season to 
defeat his evil purpose.’’—pp. 316, 317. 


We can only make room for one brief extract more. This, it will be 
seen, especially the passage in italics, fully corroborates what we have our- 
selves often warned the public against in this journal. 


‘‘In the graver class of books—as histories and biographies—similar insidious 
attempts to subvert sound principles, implanted by a careful education, are by no 
means rare. But the more common theatre for the display of such skill is, as we 
have said, the lighter and cheaper literature which finds its way into the hands of 
all classes and communities. Cart-loads of printed trash, decked out with coarse 
cuts and ‘ plates of fashion,’ are in constant transit over the thoroughfares of the 
country : and, though you may be protected by your social position from direct con 
tact with them, you can scarcely fail to feel their incidental influence in the general 
deterioration of moral sentiment and intellectual vigor which they are sure to pro- 
duce.”’ pp. 324, 325. 


We do not pretend to be more pious than our neighbors; but we cer- 
tainly think that books of this kind are too little read. Unfortunately, 
none are sought after with such avidity as the very worst. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Geschichte der Deutschen Monarchie von ihrer Erhebung bis zu ihrem 
Verfall. Von Dr. G. C. F. Sovonay. Wien, 1861. History of the 
German Monarchy from its Rise (A. D. 687) to its Decline (A. D. 
1519). By G. C0. F. Sovcnay. Vienna: 1861. 


Judging from the first volume, now before us, this will be a valuable 
work. It will be complete in seven volumes—at least, so the author in 
clines to think ; though he isnot sure but he may discover some manuscripts 
hitherto unknown, which may render it advisable to add two or three 
octavos more. Should this not happen, he expects to have the whole 
before the public ere the close of 1862. 

His views, regarded as those of a German, are somewhat peculiar. For 
example, he does not think the Reformation proved such a blessing to 
Germany, as many other writers, English and German, have asserted; on 
the contrary, he tells us that it was the Protestant movement that extin- 
guished the last hope of a United Kingdom of Germany, assigning as a 
reason, that it prevented the nation from rallying round Charles V., lest 
that monarch might reéstablish Popery. Ever since, he says, there has, 
strictly speaking, been no Germany, but a series of States, almost con- 
stantly at variance with each other. Though he does not state the fact in 
so many words, he is evidently of opinion that the only thing to make the 
** Fatherland” great, prosperous and powerful, is, to unite all the different 
States, great and small, not excepting Prussia, under the imperial sceptre 
of Austria. 

There are not many who will believe this; but, were it even true, it 
would be nearly as difficult to bring about such a union as that of Italy 
with Spain. Nay, the latter would be a much more feasible attempt; nor 
is it necessary to enter into details as to the cause, or, rather, the causes, 
for they are many. It is sufficient to remember, that, leaving sectarian 
differences out of the question—ditferences which do not exist between the 
Spaniards and Italians—no nation in Europe, or in the world, is composed 
of more discordant elements than that known as the Austrian Empire, 
altogether exclusive of Austrian Italy. The German portion of the inhab- 
itants might, easily enough, be induced to unite with the Prussians; but 
then there would remain the Hungarians, Croats, Poles, Sclavonians, &c., 
each of whom have a deep-rooted prejudice, not to call it by a worse 
name, against the Germans, who, in turn, regard them as inferior races. 

This, however, does not prevent Souchay from being an instructive, if 
not an agreeable, writer. He is much more learned than entertaining, 
though more serious than profound. As long as he confines himself to the 
narration of facts, he seldom errs; but his reflections, though intended to 
be philosophic, seldom rise above declamation. The volume before us is 


divided into two parts—the first embracing the history of the Carlovingian 
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dynasty, from 689 to 911; the second, the history of the Othos. We can- 
not see that the author has shed any new light on either period; but it 
will probubly be different as to the future—at least, so we are informed. 
In any case, the work will be worthy the attention of the student of his- 
tory and ethnology, especially the latter; and it is no slight commenda- 
tion for the foreign reader that the style is more French than German. 


Histoire de lItalie Nouvelle et du roi Victor Emanuel. Par Ernest 
Rasettr et Cnartes De 1a Varenne. Tome Premier. London: 
David Nutt. 1861. 

Those who desire to see Austria painted in her darkest colors will be 
gratified with this book. Ifonly one half of what we are told in the first vol 
ume of the “ [listory of the Italy of our own Time and of King Victor Eman- 
uel” be true, Nero himself was mild and indulgent compared to the Austrian 
Kaiser of the middle of the nineteenth century. But not only is Austria 
without a redeeming quality; all Powers that did not oppose her in 1848 
are nearly as bad as herself. Ourauthors tell us that England and France 
alike evinced the most pitiable cow ardice, in not drawing the sword at 
once for the expulsion of the tyrant. No allowance is made for the fact 
that each of these Powers had quite enough to do at the time to take 
care of itself. Dut the most inexcusable of all European ministers was M. 
de Lamartine. The authors think it evident that he was no true poet, 
much less a statesman or philosopher, or he could not have shown such 
indifference to the fate of Italy as he did. Nay, it is not at all clear to 
their minds that he did not enter into a conspiracy with the Austrian 
despotism, in order to enable it to oppress the Italians more cruelly than 
ever, 

These exaggerated statements render the volume before us more like 
burlesque than veritable history. That the yoke of Austria has weighed 
heavily on Northern Italy is notorious. It is doubtful whether any other 
European people have been more oppressed, within the last quarter of a 
century, than the inhabitants of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom have 
been by Austria, But this is the very reason why there is no need for 
exaggeration to make out a case against the latter, and still less is it 
necessary to make an onslaught on all others—individuals as well as na- 
tions—who might have taken part in the struggle of 1848, but did not see 
fittodoso. It has been well said that a historian should be without 
passion, prejudice and pay, since his opinions must be warped by any of 
the three. The authors of the present volume exhibit too much passion— 
so much that, when they state notorious facts, many will question their 
veracity. 

As to the flogging of Italian women by the Austrian military authori- 
ties, it is undeniable that it has been done in some cases. Worse than 


even this, if possible—wives have been put to the torture, kept fasting and 
beaten with rods, in order to compel them to inform against their hus- 
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bands. But in all countries unusual punishments are had recourse to in 
times of insurrection and civil war. For example, the government of 
England is nothing the less mild in its general character for having still 
more recently than 1849 blown Hindoos from the cannon’s mouth, or for 
having applied torture in various forms to the same people. If it be said, 
as indeed it truly may, that the home government of England had not order- 
ed either course, but, on the contrary, censured the authors of each as soon 
as the facts were known, a similar plea has been put forward on the part 
of the Austrian government. And who can take it upon him to say that 


the latter, as well as the former, did not deprecate the barbarity committed 


The taxes also, levied by Austria in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, 
seem to be exaggerated in the present volume. According to the official sta- 
tisties of the Austrian government, the annual amount is less than seventy- 
five millions (75,000,000) of florins, while in the JZistoire de [Italie Nou- 
nelle it is estimated at one hundred and twenty-four millions (124,000,000), 
nearly as much more. Probably the truth lies between the two state- 


ments—perhaps half way; for Austria had as strong a motive for prac- 
tising subtraction as our authors had for addition or multiplication. At 
all events, notwithstanding the defects mentioned, the new Ilistory will 
be read with interest. The survey, in the present volume, of the condition 
of the principal Italian States, from 1815 te the death of Charles Albert, 
embraces a large amount of well-attested facts, which will be new to most 
readers. The style throughout is agreeable, often brilliant. No one is at 
a loss to understand either auther, even when he is most speculative. The 
language, at least, is always perspicuous—that of M. De la Varenne espe- 
cially, affords as good a specimen of French style as the most fastidious 


foreigner need wish in a work like that before us. 


The Last Travels of Ida Pfeitter ; Inclusive of avisit to Madagasear, with 
an. utobiographical Memoir of the author. Translated by H. W. 
Dutckex. 12mo,pp.281. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 

The author of this handsome duodecimo was one of the best travellers 
of modern times, and few had the talent of rendering what they saw and 
heard more agreeably available for the instruction and entertainment of 
others. Iler recent death imparts an additional interest to the present 
work, an interest heightened still more by the biography given by her son, 
from notes lett for that purpose by herself. The author's account of her 


visit to Madagascar may be ranked among her best efforts. 


TTistoi ical She tches of Eur pe, contain ing accounts of Inte re sting Events, 
Distinguished Actions and Merits of Princes and Celebrated Men, 
é&e., &c. By Joseru De Buetow, Historiographer. New York: 


De Buelow. 1861. 


Little need be added to what is on the title-page of this work, in order 
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to give an idea of its character. In our opinion, the original drawings, 
by which it is illustrated, are more valuable than the letter-press, Not 
but the latter embraces many fine sketches, including anecdotes of emi- 
nent men, few of which are to be found in other works. 

“Historical Sketches” is published in monthly parts, each containing 
eight quarto pages of reading matter, and four engravings. It is to be com- 
pleted in twenty-four numbers, the last of which is to contain a full index. 
Judging from the seven numbers now before us, we have no doubt but 
the work will prove a valuable addition to the family library. Among 
the engravings in these, are illustrations of such historical events as, the 
Sicilian Vespers, Queen Christina’s accession to the Swedish throne, 


Pope Gregory VII. in conflict with the Emperor Henry IV., institution 


of the Legion of Honor, the foundation of the Turkish Empire, arrival 
of the Anglo-Saxons in England, Bajazet confined by Tamerlane in an 
iron cage, and his wife treated as a slave, assassination of Rizzio, 
Queen Caroline Matilda on her trial before the Commissioners, the 
Battle of Aboukir, the Earl of Essex in the Tower prese uting Elizabeth’s 
ring to the Conntess of Nottingham, Charlemagne destroying the Idols 
of the Saxons, &e. Most of these are by distinguished foreign artists, 
The illustrations form an admirable feature in the work. In short, with 
the exec culiarities of expression, which occasionally 


be expected from any foreigner, 


on of certa 't 
late » all . 1 
1¢ letter-press, such as might 


however well he may have studied our language, we find nothing in the 


*T) 
t 
+} 
t 


occur in 


“ Historical Sketelies,” in the hurried glance we have been able to give 


through its pages, which we cannot entirely commend. M. De Buelow is 
an utter stranger to us; but we think he deserves to be encouraged in his 


resent enterprise. 
| 
Memorial Volume of the First Fifty Years of the American Board of 
Comméssioners for Foreign Missions, Boston: N. Broverron, Jr. 
1861. 
Altogether apart from its religious character, there is much that is 


interesting inthis volume. Its contents are multifarious, embracing remi 





niscences of travel, observations on the manners and customs and religious, 





social. and politic al conditions of various nations of the world, remarks 


on the peculiarities of their languages and literature, &c. Indeed, the 
amount of information of this miscellaneous kind which it includes has 
agreeably surprised us, for there is nothing in the title which seemed to 
us to promise anything more than a narrative of the labors of the mis- 


arts of the world, together with some account of 


sionaries in « 
the results of those labors. This would have satisfied most of those for 
whom the work is particularly intended; but the general reader expects 
something more, This, we may remark in passing, is a fact too often lost 


sight of by the authors and compilers of religious books. They forget 


that, in order to secure the perusal of the whole, it is necessary to 
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interest the non-religious reader, by introducing secular topics. But in 
the work befote us, unpretending as is its title, the student of history, 
the linguist, and the ethnologist, are interested in turn. An extract or two 
will sufficiently illustrate this; and we are sure they will prove accept- 
able to our readers. The Secretary of the Greek Mission frankly acknow- 
ledges in his report that the Greek people set at detiance all efforts at 
converting them to Protestantism. 

**The Greeks,’’ he says, ‘‘ have retired from us. To a most affecting extent, 
they have become inaccessible to our preaching, our books, and our intluence 
They will no longer hear us; and there is reason to believe it is now true, that 
few of them read when we address them through the press on the subject of 
vital godliness. I do not see where, or in what way, the Greek mind is, to any 
considerable extent, approachable, just now, to a spiritual intluence from Pro- 
testant ministers of the gospel. The political state of the Greck mind— grasp- 
ing after the recovery of Constantinople and the restoration of the Eastern Em- 
pire, and relying on the unity of the Greek Church as a means to this end— has 
a wonderful influence on the thoughts and feelings of the whole community, 
especially the higher classes. Iam reluctant to mention also the national pride 
of the Greeks, which has been much increased since the revolution, and their 
strong aversion to strangers, and certain other traits in their character, all com 
bining to render it difficult for foreigners to gain their confidence or awaken 
their gratitude by acts of kindness and benevolence. And then there are the 
high, arrogant assumptions of the Greek Church, which is more exclusive thau 
the Roman ; claiming for her clergy the only Apostolical succession, and for her 
trine immersion, performed by her clergy, the only baptism ; and regarding that 
baptism as having a regenerative power, and all who are not thus baptized as 
beyond the pale of the Christian church and the hope of salvation. Of course 
all Protestant preachers of every name, episcopal and non-episcopal, are looked 
upon as unbaptized heretics.’’—3855 

This affords new evidence in support of the theory that the desecend- 
ants of the ancient Greeks and ancient Romans have alike persistently 
rejected Protestantisim, while the descendants of the Northmen and ancient 
Germans have as persistently evinced a prejudice against Catholicism. 
Even the languages of the different nations mentioned are supposed to pre- 
dispose those who speak them to one religion or the other. Thus the Italians, 
French, Spanish and Portuguese, are Catholics; whereas the Germans, 
Danes, Swedes and English—all in whose dialects the German element 
predominates—are Protestants, This seems strange, but it is not the less 
true. 

The missionaries, without regard to sect, will, in time, become the best 
linguists; many of them are so already. None others lave such oppor- 
tunities, or, rather, none find it more necessary to learn foreign languages 
to perfection. The following extract will serve as an agreeable illustration 
of this: 

‘Of new translations into languages already having alphabets and versions 
of the Scriptures, perhaps the most important is the Arabic. As the Arabic 
is the language of the Koran, and therefore the sacred language of the whole 
Mohammedan world, it seemed a duty to furnish the millions, who read that 
language, with the Scriptures in a form that would command their respect, for 
both its literary and its mechanical execution. There had been for centuries 
two Arabic versions, both esteemed respectively good, and they had long been 
in print; but they failed to commend themselves to the taste of native Arabic 
scholars, and it was commonly supposed in Europe and America that the Mo- 
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hammedans regarded the printing of sacred books as a profanation, and would 
never allow the Koran to be printed. This was found, on more perfect ac 
quaintance with native readers of Arabic, to be a misapprehension Their 
objection to printed books arose from the bad, unscholarly appearance of the 
letters, and not from the manner in which they were produced. With great 
labor and patient research, numerous specimens of approved Arabic calligraphy 
were collected ; the letters in the best of them were taken as models, and 
types were made, and books were printed, acceptable to the critical taste of 
literary Arabs. The new type was not only used by the mission at Beirut, but 
was immediately adopted by the most respectable publishers in Europe. — By 
this achievement, the art of printing was first made practically available, to 
any considerable extent, to the nations whose native or sacred language is the 
Arabic.”’—-pp. 376 

It appears (p. 343) that books have been printed, by the presses 
owned by the Missionary Board, in no fewer than forty-three languages, 
including the Sanscrit, the Hebrew, the Persian, the Syriac, the Malay 
&e. We have now before us (p. 842) the Cherokee alphabet, several of 
whose characters bear so remarkable a resemblance to the Greek. The 
Lord’s Prayer is given in the same language, with the pronunciation of 
each word according to the alphabet, which is followed by a literal Eng 
Wh translation. Even this hasty glance will show that the ‘* Memoria] 
Volume” is no ordinary record of noble efforts in the cause of religion and 
civilization, 


An Eevclesiastical Dictionary, containing Definitions of Terms, and Expla 
nations and Illustrations of subjects pertaining to the History, Ritual, 
Discipline, Worship, Ceremonies, and Usages, of the Christian Church, 
with brief Notices of Ancient and Modern Sects, and Biographical 
Sketches of the early Fathers and Writera of the Church. By the 
tev. Winttam Stauntron, D. D. 8vo, pp. 700. New York: General 
Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union. 

The matter we have just transcribed from the title-page sufficiently 
indicates the value and interest of this work. Little need be added, 
further than to say that the author has accomplished his task with re- 
markable success. It can hardly be alleged that he has introduced anything 
sectarian, in the ordinary sense of that term. We do not, indeed, remember 
any sect whose history he does not give, at greater or less length; but he 
does so, not as a controversalist, but as an historian. In other words, 
far from evineing any bigotry, he treats all denominations with that forbear 
ance and gentleness which are among the best characteristics of Christianity. 
As the imprint would naturally imply, more attention is paid to the Epis 
copal Church than to any other—more perhaps than to all other churches 
or denominations put together. But alarge portion, if not the greater 
part of what is applied to the Episcopal Church, is equally applicable to 
each of the other principal denominations. Then, altogether independently 
of its religious character, the Lvelesiastical Dictionary is well calculated 
to afford important aid to the historical student, for it exhibits an amount 
of learning and research, especially in reference to the early ages of the 


Church, which is not often found in a modern work. 
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La Republiq "e Américaine. R08 Institutions, 8é38 Homme 2. &e. Par ZAVIER 
Eyma. Paris: M. Levy Fréres. 1561. 


Although this volume had been written before the present rebellion 
commenced, there is much in it that has a direct bearing on that 
subject. Indeed, there are passages here and there that are singularly 
prophetic. The author had previously written a good deal on the United 
States and its destiny; but chiefly in the form of essays for periodicals 
and papers. It had always been his impression that, sooner or later, the 
South would revolt pretty much as it has done; but he thought that the 
North was not sufticiently united to attempt to coerce it. Further than 


these predictions, there is nothing very remarkable in the book, excepting 


some grave errors which he falls into, in instituting comparisons between 
the United States and the Republics of Central and South America, The 
work seems to be designed principally for schools, a purpose for which it 
would have been admirably caleulated, had it not been for the defects 
alluded to, the style being at once simple, graphic, and sparkling—such, 
that it may be characterized by the well-known sentenée of Plutarch, gs 
translated by the author’s countryman, Amiot— 


‘ Tu tiens sans propos beaucoup de bon propos 


SCIENCE. 

The Armies of Europe; comprising Descriptions in Detail of the Mili- 
tary Systems of England, France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and 
Sardinia ; adapting their advantages to all Arms of the United States 
Service, &e. By Georak B. MoCrietian, Major-General U.S. Army. 
8vo, pp. 499 Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1861. 


The multifarious, well-arranged contents of this fine volume have 
agreeably surprised us. Altogether’ independently of its value at the 
present moment, in a military point view, embracing as it does an exceed- 
ingly lucid and comprehensive treatise on the art of war, it contains a 
large amount of information, of which no writer or speaker on inter- 
national law should be ignorant; and which is interesting to all. No- 
where else can the American reader find so accurate an estimate of the 
military and naval forces of the principal nations of Europe. Still less 
ean the soldier, let his grade be what it may, meet with a work in the 
English language from which he can learn so much as to the more import- 
ant differences between the various systems of drill used by the French, 
English, Austrians, Prussians, Russians, &c. 

That it is important to understand these differences in reading of great 


battles and their results, with the view of profiting by the lessons which 


they teach, need hardly be stated. It was precisely for this and kindred 
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reasons, that the author of the present work was sent to the Crimea. No 
great battle occurs to the scene of which the principal Powers of Europe 
do not send engineers to examine every feature of its topography ; taking 
corresponding pains to ascertain every available fact, as to the plan of the 
battle, the manner in which it was carried out—nay, the positions of the 
generals when they gave any particular orders. 

Had General McClellan fought no battle in Western Virginia or else 
where—had he not attained his present position at the head of an army 
of more than half a million of men, able and willing to defend the 
flag of their country against all foes, foreign or domestic, by his skill, 
valor, and success in the field, this work would have shown, by itself, 
that he possesses, at least, the scientifie skill necessary for a great leader. 
His account of his mission to the Crimea is replete with interest; though 
it is written without any assumption of superior knowledge. On the 
contrary, it is distinguished throughout by that modesty which is so 
characteristic of the man. Rarely, if ever, does he make any observation 
having the least tinge of egotism, Indeed, in this respect, he is not 
unworthy of comparison with Julius Cwsar, who, in the whole course of 
his Commentaries on the Gallic War, never speaksin the first person. At 

I I 
the same time, Gen. McClellan does not shrink from criticising the generals 
on both sides, espe ially the allied generals. The follow ing passage W ill 
serve as a specimen, and is not without interest, as showing that Russia had 
aright to feel complimented, as we all remember she did at the time: 
and we may remark, in passing, that this very fact is likely to have had 
some influence on the Czar when he sent his recent letter of sympathy 
with the Union cause to the Russian minister at Washington. 

‘* To appreciate the pesition of the English army, on the night it reached the 
Tchernaya, it must be borne in mind that it had in its rear the precipitous 
heights of Mackenzie, several hundred feet in elevation, with but a single 
road leading to the summit, and that they were thus cut off from the immediate 
assistance of the French. If the English had been attacked this night, the 
result must have been disastrous to them in the extreme. Had the harbor of 
Balaklava been destroyed, and the attack been made during the next day’s 
march, it is probable that their annihilafion would have been the result 

‘* In considering this march, it is somewhat difficult to determine which 
party committed the greatest faults—the Allies in so exposing themselves, or 
the Russian in failing to avail himself of the opportunities offered. 

‘*Thus far the Allied Generals displayed none of the qualities of great com- 
manders : their measures were half-way measures, slow and blundering ; they 
failed to keep const intly in view the object of the expedition, and to press 
rapidly and unceasingly towards it. 

‘*From the moment the Allies occupied Balaklava and Kamiesch, the con 
duct of the Russian general deserves high commendation, and was in striking 
contrast with that of his antagonists.’’—p. 15. 

This is followed by a short and interesting, but not captious, criticism 
on the battle of Inkermann, and on each of the other engagements in turn, 
until the taking of Sebastopol. The narrative is exceedingly lucid through- 


out. The plans of attack and of defence, the manner in which each 


Was 
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carried out, the nature of the ground on both sides, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of the contending armies, respectively, are so graphically 
described, that all the incidents which created so much interest at the 
time are recalled with a vividness seldom surpassed. We would gladly 
quote the author's description of the final assaults on the Malakoff and the 
Redan, but our limited space precludes us from doing so, without omitting 
another extract, which is, perhaps, more practically useful at the present 
moment. General McClellan evinces good sense and a liberal spirit in his 
comparison of the French and English attacks, and their results. While 
awarding their full meed of praise to the Freuch, for the skill, intrepidity 
and dauntless bravery they displayed in the taking of the Malakoff, he 
makes no attempt to cast any slur on the British for having failed in the 
attack on the Redan; but, on the contrary, shows that, upon the whole, 
they behaved in a manner worthy of their ancient and well-earned fame. 
The remarks with which the author closes his report are of more value 
now than the most picturesque descriptions. 


‘*It is believed,’’ says Gen. McClellan, “ that a calm consideration of the 
events so hastily and imperfectly narrated in the preceding pages, must lead all 
unprejudiced persons among our countrymen to a firm conviction on two vital 
points : 

‘Ist. That our system of permanent coast defences is a wise and proper one, 
which ought to be completed and armed with the least possible delay. 

‘© 2d. That mere individual courage cannot suffice to overcome the forces that would be 
brought against us, were we involved in a European war; but it must be rendered man- 
ageable by discipline, and directed by that consummate and mechanical military 
skill which can only be acquired by a course of education instituted for the 
special purpose, and by long habit. 

‘*In the day of sailing-vessels, the successful siege of Sebastopol would 
have been impossible. It is evident that the Russians did not appreciate the 
advantages afforded by steamers, and were unprepared to sustain a siege. 

‘*This same powers of steam would enable European nations to disembark 
upon our shores even a larger force than that which finally encamped around Sebastopol. 
To resist such an attack, should it ever be made, our cities and harbors must 
be fortified, and those fortifications must be provided with guns, ammunition, 
and instructed artillerists. ‘To repel the advance of such an army into the in- 
terior, it is not enough to trust to the number of brave but undisciplined men 
that we can bring to bear against it. | 

** An invading army of 15,000 or 20,000 men could easily be crushed by the 
unremitting attacks of superior numbers; but when it comes to the case of 
more than 100,000 disciplined veterans, the very multitude brought to bear 
against them works its own destruction ; because, if without discipline and in- 
struction, they cannot be handled, and are in their own way. We cannot 
afford a Moscow campaign. 

‘*Our regular army never can be, and, perhaps, never ought to be, large 
enough to provide for all the contingencies that may arise ; but it should be as 
large as its ordinary avocations in the defence of the frontier will justify ; the 
number of officers and non-commissioned officers should be unusually large, to 
provide for a sudden increase ; and the greatest possible care should be bestowed 
upon the instruction of the special arms of the artillery and engineer troops. 

‘*The militia and volunteer system should be placed upon some tangible and 
effective basis, instructors furnished them from the regular army, and all pos- 
sible means taken to spread sound military information among them 

‘In the vicinity of our sea-coast fortifications, it would be well to provide 
a sufficient number of volunteer companies with the means of instruction in 
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heavy artillery ; detailing officers of the regular artillery as instructors, who 


should, at the same time, be in charge of, and responsible for, the guns and 
material 

‘*In time of war, or when war is imminent, local companies of regular ar- 
tillery might easily be enlisted for short terms of service, or for the war, in the 
sea-coast towns. The same thing might advantageously be carried into effect 
on a small scale in time of peace.’’—pp. 34-5. 

It were a thankless task to criticise the style of a work which is des- 
tined to impart to our brave armies so much of that knowledge which is 
really power. We have no disposition to do so; and were it otherwise, even 
the style would bear favorable comparison with that of many writers of 
the present day who have adopted authorship as a profession. The pub- 
lishers have dene their part with their usual taste and spirit. 
printed, as the volume is, with large, clear type, on 


Finely 
strong, white paper, 
and profusely illustrated, it is worthy of a place in the most elegant 
library. 


A Thesis on Hospital Hygiene, for the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 
the University of New York. By Varentine Mott Francis, Member 
of the New York Ilistorical Society. 


It is not our habit to notice the efforts of students. IHlitherto we have 


never done so; but it is only because none have fallen into our hands 


that seemed to claim any particular attention. Generally, there is no duller 


production than a thesis, especially that of a me 


ical student. It is 
not often that it has even the recommendation of being written in the 
We areall the more pleased, therefore, to find in the 
present volume a high order of literary merit. 


correct vernacular. 


It was, indeed, to have been expected that the son of the late venerable 
Dr. Francis would produce something of a character above mediocrity. 
Altogether independently of the theory of hereditary transmission, it was 
no ordinary alvantage to be under the constant tuition of the Nestor of 
the New York medical profession, Besides, the author had for many 
years tle benefit of the instructions of Dr. Valentine Mott, whom, in lan- 
guage that can hardly | 


re called exaggeration, he designates in his dedica- 


tion as “the father of American surgery.’ 


> In short, young Dr. Francis 
had every opportunity presented to him, in the study of his profession, 
that science and exp rience could atford. Ilow well he has protite d by 
all these facilities is agreeably proved in this volume. That it is nota 
mere thesis will be sufficiently understood from the following observation 


in the preface: **The dissertation has been enlarged beyond its original 
] 


limits, and quotations from works, published subsequent to its presentation 
to the faculty of the University Medical College as an inaugural address 
for the degree of Doetor of Medicine, have | 


een cited as bearing upon the 


nature of the treatise.” Old Dr. Francis had the habit of enlarging and 
enriching his best addresses, so that, from being pamphilets of ordinary 
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size, they attained the dimensions and proportionate value of duodecimo 
volumes. Of this character was ‘* Old New York,” a highly interesting 
work, which consisted originally of an address delivered before the New 
York Historical Society. 

But let us see a specimen of what our author does to justify our re- 
marks. The following passage will remind many of our readers of the 
genuine philanthropy and benevolence of the good old Doctor, and show 


at the same time that his son is worthy of him, in loving “the luxury of 


doing good.” 


‘*No charities have accomplished more good, or have been of greater benefit to 
mankind at large, than hospitals. In them the bold mariner, separated from kin- 
dred and friends by thousands of miles of tamultuous sea, finds comfort and repose. 
There all, from the wounded soldier to the starving pauper, receive shelter and 
assistance. Every nation, all classes, are equally the recipients of their benefits ; 
their portals are open to all, irrespective of creed; and upon each child of want 
are bestowed the purest offerings of that science which glories in its mission—the 
mitigation of human woe. 

‘If institutions of this kind are so necessary to the world, then it becomes us to 
use every means in our power to improve their condition, and render them as heal- 
ing to the individual body, as they are beneficial to society. Shall we—a Christian 
people—be backward in a work so noble as this, when the Heathen spend willingly 
so much time and means in founding similar institutions for the brute creation? 
Shall the cut and the dog receive more care from the benighted Pagan, than is given 
by civilized man to his he Iple ss brother ?”* pp- 11, 12. 


A handsome tribute is paid by Dr. Francis to the progress of science 


and discovery in the present age; although he is not of those who re- 
gard all, not of their own age or country, as gropers in darkness : 

‘*Atnotime, since the foundation of the world, could the faithful student of 
medicine have used the beautiful quotation from Virgil, ‘ Miseris succurrere disco,’ 
with more propriety than at the present day. As year by year rolls on, so disco- 
very follows upon discovery, invention on invention, and success rewards the 
arduous studies of the patient and determined, and crowns, with a halo of immortal 
glory, the ennobling aspirations of the sincere lover of his kind. No profession has 
ever been dignified with greater intellects, or more devoted followers, than that of 
medicine. Kings, queens, princes, and those in the highest walks of life, have ex 
erted their best influence in its favor. Bards have tuned afresh their harps to sing 
its praises. Philosophers, historians, and poets have written in prose and verse of 
its worth. All pure philanthropists rejoice at each successive triumph, and the 
sweetest emotions of the soul arise in the bosoms of all, from the inmate of the 
wretched hovel to the luxurious occupant of the marble palace, to swell the chorus 
that chants its Heavenly attributes.’’—pp. 16, 17. 


We should gladly transfer several other extracts to our pages, feeling 
satistied that they would be appreciated by our readers; but we have to 
remember that a large variety of other books await our attention. This 
precludes us from giving one third the passages we had marked for that 
purpose. Nor can we say that those we have given are the best speci- 
mens, The passage, for example, extending from page 136 to page 
158, descriptive of malaria and its peculiar characteristics, is more interest- 
ing, as well as more instructive, than anything we have quoted ; but it is 
too long for our space, and the same remark, but slightly modified, would 


apply to several other passages. But, we presume, the book may be had 
for sale at our principal book stores, It is a well printed, neatly bound 
octavo, of over two hundred pages, embellished with fine portraits of the 
late Dr. Francis, Dr. Valentine Mott, and John W. Francis, jr. 
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A Course of Six Lectures on the Chemical History of a Candle, to which is 
added a Lecture on Platinum. By Mionarrt Farapay, D. C. L., 
F. R. S. Edited by Wm. Crookes, F.C. 8. 1610, pp. 223. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 

Much learning, without any pedantry, is shown in this tiny volume. 
Most persons would think that even one lecture on a candle would be suf- 
ficient to exhaust the subject; but here we have six, and the last is as 
instructive and interesting as the first. No ordinary lecturer could accom- 
plish such a result; it may be doubted whether any other man in England 
could have succeeded as Faraday has done, for the very good reason that 
he is one of the best chemists, if not the very best, now living. 


THEOLOGY. 


Recent Inquiries in Theology, by Eminent English Churchmen; being 
“* Essays and Reviews.” Third American, from the second London 
edition. With an Appendix. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Rev. Freperic H. HWeper, D. D. 12mo, pp. 498. Boston: Walker, 
Wise & Co. 1861. 

The title of the American edition is much more characteristic of the 
book than that of the English edition. Of the eight papers which it 
contains, there is not one which is not an Jnguiry, more or less elaborate 
and profound—the inquiry of one who has the manliness to proclaim what 
he has discovered in his researches, let prejudice and bigotry say and do 
their worst. No other articles, of a similar kind, which have appeared 
within the last quarter of a century, have attracted more attention. Cer- 
tainly none have more startled a certain class of theologians. Nor have 
the authors been allowed to create such an excitement with impunity ; 
they have been assailed with pen and tongue simultaneously, through 
scores of journals and pulpits; denounced, in turn, as heretics, deists, infi- 
dels—Bishops vieing with Deacons in the uncharitable, not to say un- 
christian, work. 

Those who have not read the book, would naturally suppose that it 
must contain wicked and dangerous doctrines—that, at least, it is opposed 
to Christianity, as represented by the Protestant Episcopal Church. But 
such is not the fact. It is neither our business, nor our wish, to take any 
part in theological disputes; we have nothing to do with points of doc- 
trine, or rules of faith, on which Doctors of Divinity themselves cannot 
agree. It is otherwise with the plain worldly facts involved; for it is not 
necessary to be a theologian, in order to form an opinion as to whether it 
is the bishop or the deacon who has best elucidated any particular text. 
But the best course, in the present case, is, to let the authors speak for 
themselves, if only in a brief passage, here and there. It would be idle 
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to attempt anything more in this department of our journal, since it would 
require a long paper to discuss the points at issue, in almost any of the 
Essays and Reviews. 

The titles of the different papers give an idea of their importance, and 
show that they are such as even ordinary minds could invest with more 
or less interest. The first in the volume is entitled “The Education of 
the World.” This is a noble subject, and it is nobly treated, by one emi- 
nently qualified by experience, learning and talent; namely, the Rev. Dr. 
Temple, Chaplain to the Queen, and head master of Rugby School, one of 
the best institutions of learning of which even enlightened and liberal 
England may justly boast. In every page of this volume, we find elevated 
and striking thoughts—such, in our opinion, as none but the bigoted and 
intolerant would cavil with, as heretical or anti-christian. 

‘* The human heart,” says Dr. Temple, ‘‘ refuses to believe in a universe without 
a purpose. ‘To the spirit, all things that exist must have a purpose; and nothing 
can pass away till that purpose be fulfilled. The lapse of time is no exception to 
the demand. Each momentof time, as it passes, is taken up in the shape of perma- 
nent results into the time that follows, and only perishes by being converted into 
something more substantial than itself. A series of recurring cycles, however con- 
ceivable to the logical understanding, is inconceivable to the spirit; for every later 
eycle must be made different from every earlier, by the mere fact of coming after it, 
and embodying its results. The material world may possibly be subject to such a 
rule, and may, in successive epochs, be the cradle of successive races of spiritual 
beings; but the world of spirits cannot be a mere machine.’’—p. 2. 

Sometimes we may not be able to agree with the authors’ views; but 
even then we cannot but admire the ability with which they are enforced. 
For example, we do not believe in the theory of the progressive develop- 
ment of the human race from age to age, because, if it were true, great 
intellects and great nations would spring up in proportion as the world 
crew old—Homer should not have been born until the nineteenth century ; 
nay, not perhaps until the fiftieth ; Athems would not so soon have shed 
her lustre on the world, and then died, so far as she was mortal; nor would 
Rome have become the mistress of the world, then declined and fallen. 
Neither left any suecessor capable of inheriting her greatness; but the 
remarks of Dr. Temple on a kindred subject are not the less interesting 
on this aecount. 

‘This power, whereby the present ever gathers into itself the results of the 
past, transforms the human race into a colossal man, whose life reaches from the 
creation te the day of judgment. The successive generations of men are days in 
this man’s life. The discoveries and inventions which characterize the different 
epochs of the world’s history are his works. The creeds and doctrines, the opin- 
ions and principles of the successive ages, are his thoughts. The state of society 
at different times are his manners. He growa in knowledge, in self-control, in vis- 


ible size, just as we do; and his education is, in the same way, and for the same 
reason, precisely similar to ours.’’—pp. 3-4. 


Dr. Temple is not afraid to admit that, excellent and sacred as the 
Bible is, there are other sources of knowledge, to which it is sometimes 
necessary for us to have recourse while here below. He is equally candid 
in admitting the great indebtedness of our present civilization to Greece 
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and Rome, pointing out the peculiar benefits we have derived from each, 
We must, however, close our extracts from his paper with a brief passage 
from his description of what he conceives to have been the peculiar mis- 
sion of Greece. 

‘To Greece was intrusted the cultivation of the reason and the taste. Her gift 
to mankind has been science and art. There was little, in her temper, of the spirit 
of reverence. Her morality and her religion did not spring from the couscience. 
Her gods were the creatures of imagination, not of spiritual need. Her highest 
idea was, not holiness, as with the Hebrews; nor law, as with the Romans; but 
beauty. Even Aristotle, who assuredly gave way to mere sentiment as little as any 
Greek that ever lived, placed the Beautiful (rd »aAov) at the head of his moral sys 
tem, not the Right nor the Holy. Greece, in fact, was not looking at another world, 
nor even striving to organize the present, but rather aiming at the development of 
free nature. The highest possible cultivation of the individual, the most finished 
perfection of the natural faculties, was her dream.’’—p. 19. 


The paper of the Rev. Dr. Rowland Williams, on “ Bunsen’s Biblical 
Researches,” consists of an able and candid review of that learned author's 
principal writings on the Bible. This is written in so liberal a spirit that 
it gave great offence to several functionaries of the Established Church, 
especially to the Lord Bishop of St. David’s, who thought it necessary to 
denounce it, in more than one Charge to the clergy of his diocese, as replete 
with heresies. It was in reply to one of these attacks that Dr. Williams 
wrote his now somewhat famous “ Earnestly Respectful Letter to the 
Lord Bishop of St. David's, on the difficulty of bringing Theological Ques- 
tions to an issue.” This combined so much wit and humor with learning 
that it placed his Lordship in an awkward position; and, in order to 
extricate himself, he wrote his “ Letter to the Rev. Rowland Williams,” 
&c., in answer to his ‘* Earnestly Respectful Letter,” &e., which, far from 
having the desired effect, compromised his dignity more than ever. This 
did not satisfy the Rev. Dr. Williams, however, for he lost no time in 
publishing his * Critical Appendix on the Lord Bishop of St. David's 
Reply,” and, so far as we are aware, the Bishop has written nothing more 
on the subject since. The whole controversy is very interesting; more 
interesting, perhaps, than edifying, on account of the fierce attacks the Rev- 
erend and Right Reverend combatants make upon each other. It is very 
evident that both prefer the old Mosaic law, o@Saduov avri opSadpuov 
(an eye for an eye, &c.), to the milder doctrine of Christ, in his Sermon on 
the Mount, @AN o6ris 6 amide ini riv be&iad v Cray ova Gov, 6rpépor 
avr@ xat tHv aAAov (but whosoever shall smite thee on the one cheek, 
turn to him the other, also). But, so far as we can see, there is not an ob- 
jectionable word in the paper on ‘“ Bunsen’s Researches,” although the gen- 
eral reader may object to the familiarity with the Greek and Hebrew, as 
well as the Latin, evinced by the learned author, 

Another excellent paper is that on the National Church, by the Rev. 


Henry Bristow Wilson, having for its text, Séances Historiques de Geneve. 
This, too, is characterized by great boldness and freshness of thought. 
Those who read it will not be surprised that the ery of heresy has been 
raised against the author. We can only make room for one extract. 
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‘The skeptical movements in this generation are the result of observation and 
thought, not of passion. Things come to the knowledge of almost all persons, which 
were unknown a generation ago, even to the well-informed. Thus, the popular 
knowledge, at that time, of the surface of the earth, and of the populations which 
cover it, was extremely incomplete. In our own boyhood, the world, as known to 
the ancients, was nearly all which was known to ourselves. We have recently be- 
come acquainted—intimate—with the teeming regions of the Far East; and with em 
pires, Pagan, or even Atheistic, of which the origin runs far back, beyond the 
historic records of Judea or of the West, and which were more populous than all 
Christendom now is, for many ages before the Christian era. Not any book-learn- 
ing, not any proud exaltation of reason, not any dreamy German metaphysics, 
not any minute and captious Biblical criticisms, suggest questions to those, who on 
Sundays hear the reading and exposition of the Scriptures, as they were expounded to 
our forefathers, and on Monday peruse the news of a world, of which our forefathers 
little dreamed—descriptions of great nations, in some senses barbarous, compared 
with ourselves, but composed of men, of flesh and blood like our own, of like passions 
marrying and domestic ; congregating in great cities; buying and selling, and getting 
gain; agriculturists, merchants, manufacturers ; making wars, establishing dynasties ; 
falling down before objects of worship, constituting priesthoods, binding themselves 
by oaths, honoring the dead. Jn what relation does the Gospel stand to these mil 
lions? Is there any trace on the face of its records, that it even contemplated their 
existence? We are told, that to know and believe in Jesus Christ is, in some sense, 
necessary to salvation. It has not been givento these. Are they, will they be here 
after, the worse off for their ignorance ?’’—p. 171 


It will be admitted that it requires no ordinary courage on the part of 
aclergyman of the Established Church, the Vicar of Great Stoughton, 
Hunts, to ask questions like those we have marked in italics. 

We had also marked several passages in the paper “On the Interpre 
tation of Scripture,” by Benjamin Jowett, A. M., Greek Professor at Ox 
ford; but we are reluctantly compelled to omit all, save one, and this 
must be brief, merely sufficient to give an idea of the liberal, independent 
spirit in which the whole Essay is written : 


‘* The tendency to exaggerate or amplify the meaning of simple words, for the 
sake of edification, may, indeed, have a practical use in sermons, the object of which 
is to awaken, not so much the intellect, as the heart and conscience. Spiritual food, 
like natural, may require to be of a certain bulk to nourish the human mind. But 
this ‘ tendency to edification’ has had an unfortunate influence on the interpreta 
tion of Scripture: for the preacher almost necessarily oversteps the limits of actual 
knowledge ; his feelings overflow with the subject. Even if he have the power, he 
has seldom the time for accurate thought or inquiry; and in the course of years 
spent in writing, perhaps, without study, he is aptto persuade himself, if not others, 
of the truth of his own repetitions.’’—p. 365. 


The papers “On the Mosaic Cosmogony,” “ Tendencies of Religious 
Thought in England,” and “ The Present Relations of Science to Religion,” 
from different pens, though inferior in originality and vigor to those we 
have noticed, are worthy of careful perusal. The American editor has 
performed his duty in a manner which cannot fail to be acceptable to all. 
With ample opportunity in his Introduction to give his own views on the 
subjects discussed in the Essays and Reviews, he modestly confines him- 
self to less than a half-dozen pages, and these are historical and explana- 
tory rather than controversial. 


(Euvres de Spinoza, traduites par Emice Satsset, Professeur d'Histoire de 
la Philosophie 4 la Faculté des Lettres 4 Paris, avec une Introduction 
Critique. Nouvelle Edition, révisée et augmentée. 3 tomes. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate. 1861. 


There are many, whose opinions are worthy of respect, who think 
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that the works of Spinosa should never have been translated out of the 
bad Latin in which they were written. Doubtless this is the impression 
of three fourths of those who have heard of their character, for very few 
have read them in any language. That they should not be read by per- 
sons incapable of reasoning, or, what amounts to the same, by persons 
ready to believe whatever is invested with a philosophic air, is very true. 
But it is by no means necessary that one should be a great logician or a 
great thinker, in order to be able to perceive the fallacies which form the 
basis of Spinosa’s system. 

The author contradicts himself so often, and so often becomes bewild- 
ered in his ideas, that itis hardly necessary to confute him. His theory may 
be stated briefly, thus: he maintains that there is but one substance; that 
this substance is not only universal, but eternal; that it includes God and 
all animated beings, as well as all matter. With him, God is little mor« 
than an abstraction—there is no difference between God and nature; he 
is the soul of the world, and whatever exists, animate or inanimate, is a 
part of the same ; life being no more, in its relation to the Almighty, than 
water in a bottle is to the water of the ocean; if the bottle is broken, its 
contents unite with the great source from which it was taken; in asimilar 
manner, the life of an animal, whether of a hen or a man,unites itself with 
the universal substance from which it had been taken. According to him, 
there is no design in the works of nature—all are the results of accident. 
The eye is not made to see, the ear to hear, or the foot to walk; all are 
produced by necessity. What can be more absurd than all this? What 
danger can there be, save to the most thoughtless and credulous, in read- 
ing a book that sets common sense at defiance ? 

The whole fabric of Spinosa’s system is founded on the hypothesis of 
Descartes, that “Nature is a plenum,” but which has long been dis- 
carded as untenable. Newton, Gregory, Halley, Keill and others, have 
demonstrated, since Spinosa’s time, that a void is essential to motion; and 
need we add, that it has also been demonstrated that a comet, a fixed star, 
a tly, an elephant, a man, and an oyster are not all made of the same sub- 
stance? But, absurd as the system of Spinosa is, he indignantly denies 
being an atheist. ‘‘ With regard,” he says, ‘‘ to the love of God, so far, as | 
conceive, is this idea from tending to weaken it (the idea of compre 
hending all), that no other is more calculated to increase it; since, through 
it, I know that God is intimate with my being; that he gives me existence 
and my every property,” &c. Elsewhere, in the same work,* he remarks, 
“T must conclude that the absolute Being is neither thought nor extent, 
exclusively of each other; but that extent and thought are necessary at- 
tributes of the absolute Being.” Strictly speaking, this is not atheism. 


* Trait T heologico Politique, p. 21 
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but a sort of pantheism, which, as M. Saisset admits, tends to atheism. In 

this, Spinosa does not differ with the ancient philosophers, also called 

atheists, a8 much as is commonly supposed, Luean tells us, in his Pharsa- 

lia, that Jupiter is whatever may be seen, whatever may be moved, &c.* 
Jupiter est quodque vides, quodcunque moveris. 

Seneca, who approaches nearer to the Christian faith than any Hea- 
then writer, entertained nearly the same opinion—that is, he believed God 
to be all and in all; but there is this important difference between Spino- 
sa and Seneca, that the latter regarded the Supreme Being as the arti- 
ticer of the universe. ‘All names,” he says, “‘ are equally applicable to him, 
Do you wish to call him fate? if so, you do not err. It is he from whom 
all things proeeed—he is the cause of causes. Do you wish to call him 
Providence ¢ you are correct in doing so. Do you wish to call him na- 
ture? you will not transgress in doing so, for it is by him all things are 
engendered—we live by his spirit,” &c., &c.t Yet Seneca, too, is called an 
atheist. Indeed, it may be doubted whether, of all the thinkers that have ever 
lived, there have been halfa dozen real atheists. The works of Lucretius and 
the Baron dilolbach, De Rerum Natura and La Systéme de la Nature, are 
undoubtedly atheistical. Both expressly deny that there is a God, and 
pretend to prove that there is not; but how many advocate theories 
which they know to be untenable, if only in order to differ trom the rest 
of mankind? Whatever may have been the private opinions of Spinosa, 
certain it is that he took no pains to popularize his system. Ie could 
have written his book either in French or Dutch, but he chose a language 
read in his time only by the learned. Those who have written most 
against him admit that he could have made money by his writings; but 
he lived and died in poverty. When his accounts were examined, after 
his death, it was found that he often subsisted for weeks in succession on 
tour sous a day—what was barely sufficient to sustain life, or to save him 
from starvation. In short, in our opinion, his works are much more 
curious than dangerous, In polities, he was as eccentric as he was in reli- 
gion; but his political writings have never caused a revolution in the 
pettiest State; and is it likely that a people will abandon the faith of their 
fathers more readily than exchange one form of government fer an- 
other? 


* Pharsal., Lib. IX., v. 678 

{7 Eundem quem nos Jovem intelligunt, custodem Rectoremque universi, animum ac spiritum 
mundani hujus operis dominum et artificem. cw nomen omne convenit. Vis illum fatum voe 
care? pon errabis. Hic est, ex quo suspensa sunt omnia, causa causarum. Vis illum provident 
tian dicere’ recte dices. Fst enim, cujus consilio huic mundo providetur, est inconcussus eat 
et actus suos explicet. Vis illum naturam vocare? non pecabis. Est enim, ex quo nata sun 
omnia, cujus spiritu vivimus. Vis illum vocare mundum?” non falleris. Ipse enim est, totum 
quod vides, totus suis partibus inditus, et se sustinent vi sua.—Quast. Natur., Lib. II., cap. 
XLV 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Part Songs, for three and four Female Voices, selected mostly from a 
Collection by S. Mitier, and translated by Fanny Martone Ray- 
monpb, for the use of Normal Schools, Young Ladies’ Institutes, &c, 
16mo, pp. 160. 

2. Oliver's Collection of Hymn and Psalm Tunes, Sentences, Anthems, and 
Chants: a National Lyre, for use in the Church, Fumily, or Singing 
School, By Usnry K. Oxiver. Half quarto, pp. 320 

8. The Sacred Star, or Union Collection of Church Music ; Psalm- Tunes, 
Anthems, Sentences, and Chan ts, for the use of Choirs, Singin q Schools, 
Conventions, Musical Associations, &e. Arranged and composed by 
Leonarp Marsiacyi. Half quarto, pp. 384. 

4. The Uni m Star. a Collecti m of Operatic ( horuses, Glees, G(uartettes, 
&e., for the use of Conrentiona, Schools, Olihs, and the Social Cirele. 
Edited by B. F. Baker and W. O. Perkins. Half quarto, pp. 112. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co, 

These four works present an excellent variety. They are suitable for 


almost every gradation of progress, from that of 


a+ 


he young beginner to 
that of the accomplished scientific singer and instrumental performer; and 
each possesses features more or less novel, such, at least, as are not to be 
found in the same combination in any ether work designed for a similar 
purpose, 

* Part Songs” is admirably calculated for the olject for which it is 
intended. We know no other publication so suitable, in all particulars, 
for the school-room and private family; and we venture to predict that 
wherever two, three, or four young ladies are practising music together, 
they will find this an important aid—a veritable boon. Though not what 
is generally called an elementary work, all the earlier pieces are at once 
simple and attractive—precisely of a character to encourage the student, 
whose taste is wot vet formed, or who is hesitating as to whether the 


practice of musie possesses, after all, sach charms as are attributed to it 


by its enthusiastic votaries. The songs have been selected with judgment 
and taste, and include several of the best lyrics which Europe and America 


1 
cah voust, 


leces—some of 


We are also presented with a fine variety of operatic pi f 





them perfect Among the nanny Composers whose best morceaua 
the fair translator brings before us, are Fischer, Muhling, Weber, Sclnei 
der, and Glaser; and the four-part translated songs are such as “The 
Singer’s Welcome,” by Nageli, “Christmas Song,” by Reichardt, ‘ Al) 
Things Renewed,” by Fischer, &. The voluine is neatly and accurately 
printed ; indeed, it is such, in every respect, s may 





be contidently 


recommended, 
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“Oliver’s Collection” is designed for a more advanced class of students. 
As its title implies, it is suited for choirs and the home circle; not for 
schools, except for the higher classes—those who no longer need an “ ele- 
mentary department.” The anthems and chants which it contains include 
some of the best sung, and the most popular. The music of the former is 
by composers like Reisiger, Mendelssohn, Zeuner, &c. Among the chants 
are the Denedic anima mea, Bonum est confiteri, Jubilate, &e. 

“The Sacred Star” is suitable for choirs, schools and conventions ; but, 
having the advantage of an elaborate treatise on the Elements of Vocal 
Music, it may be used with much success by beginners. It is well caleu- 
lated for those who, though having a good taste for music, and are anxious 
to make progress in it, cannot afford the aid of a teacher. It embraces a 
large variety of anthems, chants, dirges, &., &c. In short, so far as we 
can pretend to judge, it is a work that claims the attention of every 
teacher, parent and guardian who is capable of forming any opinion as to 
what constitutes a good music book of the class indicated. 

* The Union Star” is a work of another kind. In this there are no an- 
thems or chants, though there is some of the music which may undoubtedly 
be called sacred. This is true, for example, of “See the God of Love de 
seending,” by Stevenson, “Sabbath Bell,” by LB. F. Baker, &c. But the 
work consists mainly of famous songs and operatic pieces, such as the 
Marseilles Hymn, the Last Rose of Summer, the Star Spangled Banner, 
Hail Columbia, the Storm King comes forth, from “ Ernani,” the Phan- 
tom Chorus, from “ La Sonnambula,” the Fishermen's Glee, by Steven 
son, My Sighs shall on the Balmy Breeze, from “ Lucia,” &c., &e. For 
our own part, we readily admit that if, in order to form an opinion ot 
works like these, which would be worth anything, it were necessary either 
to perform on some instrument with ability, or to sing with skill and taste, 
we should not attempt it. But, fortunately, this no more follows than 
that none are qualified to form a judgment of poetry but those who are 
poets themselves, or none qualified to criticise a piece of sculpture or a 
painting but those who are sculptors or painters, as the case may be. 
At all events, no music books, which it has been our privilege to ex 
amine for some time, have so forcibly reminded us of Pindar’s Ode to 
Music: 

Prelude sweet to festive pleasures 
Minstreis hail thy sprightly measures 
Soon as shook from quivering strings, 
leading the choral bands, thy love's preamble rings 
Hymna for Mothers and Children. Compiled by the author of “ Violet 
Daisy,” &e. 8vo, pp. 287. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1861. 

There is many a true lyrical gem in this volume. Nor is it composed 

exclusively of hymns, or what are known as such; it embraces every 


variety of moral and religions poetry. Although most of the pieces are 
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the effusions of the American muse, they are mingled with such foreign 
moreeaur as Mary Howitt’s “Summer Woods,” Wordsworth’s “ Kitten 
and Falling Leaves,” Fredrika Bremer’s “ Swedish Mother’s Hymn,” Mrs. 
Hemans’ “ Caur de Lion at the Bier of his Father,” Barry Cornwall’s 
*“ Sick Child,” Leigh Hunt’s “Angel in the House,” &c., besides a large 
variety of songs from the German. We are sure that many a father, as 
well as mother, will thank the fair compiler, during the approaching holi 
days, for the excellent taste and judgment she has evinced in her selections. 
The publishers have done their part creditably—rendering the casket 
worthy of the gems which it holds, for the volume is beautifully printed 
on fine tinted paper, and tastefully bound. As a gift book for children, 


it is, certainly, the best we have seen this season. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOT NOTICED IN THE REVIEW, WHICH MAY BE RECOMMENDED FOR 
* PERUSAL AND STUDY. 


The Puritans; or, the Church, Court, and Parliament of England, during 
the Reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. By Samuel Hop 
kins. In three volumes. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1861. 

The Okavango River; a Narrative of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. 
By Charles John Andersson, author of “Lake Ngami.” With nn 
merous illustrations, and a Map of Southern Africa. 8vo, pp. 414 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Manual of Agriculture for the School, the Farm, and the Fireside. B 
George b. Emerson, author of a Report on the ‘Trees and Shrubs 
of Massachusetts,” and Charles L. Flint, author of a Treatise on 
* Milch Cows and Dairy Farming,” and * Grasses and Forage Plants, 
&e. 12mo, pp. 306. Boston: Swan, Brewer & Tileston. 

Spare Hours. By John Brown, M. D., author of “ Rab and his Friends.” 
1 volume. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The National Arithmetic, on the Inductive System, combining the 
Analytic and Synthetic Methods; forming a complete course of 
higher Arithmetic. By Benjamin Greenleaf, A. M., author of the 
“Common School Arithmetic,” “ Algebra,” &e. New electrotype 
edition, with additions and improvements. Boston: Robert 8. 
Davis & Co. 

Unité de ’Espéce Humaine. Par A. de Quatrefages, Membre de I’ Institute. 
12mo, pp. 420. Paris. 


v 


Precaution: a Novel. By J. Fenimore Cooper. With a Discourse on the 
Life, Genius, and Writings of the Author, by William Cullen Bryant. 
Illustrated from Drawings by F. O. C. Darley. 8vo, pp. 484. New 
York: W. A. Townsend & Co. 

Die Wanderungen der Kelten. Historisch-kritisch dargelegt. Von Leo 
pold Contzen. London. 
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The Reliquary: a Depository of Precious Relics—Legendary, Biograph- 
ical, and Historical. Edited by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S. A. Vol. I. 
1860-1. vo, pp. 262. London, 

In Memoriam. By Alfred Tennyson. Holiday edition. With Biographic- 
al Sketch of Arthur Hallam, and Portraits of Ilallam and Tennyson. 
1 volume. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The Literary Women of England ; including a Biographical Epitome of all 
the most Eminent in the year 1700, and Sketches of the Poetesses 
to the year 1850; with Extracts from their Works, and Critical 
Remarks. 8vo, pp. 570. London. 

The Rejected Stone; or, Insurrection rs, Resurrection in America, By a 
Virginian. 12mo. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 

Briefwechsel zwishen Rahel und David Veit. London. 

Introduction to the National Arithmetic, on the Inductive System, com- 
bining the Analytic and Synthetic Methods; in which the principles 
of the science are fully explained and illustrated. Designed for Com- 
mon Sehools and Aeademies. By Benjamin Greenleaf, A. M., author 
of the “ National Arithmetic,” “ Algebra,” ‘* Geometry,” &e. New 
electrotype edition, with additions and improvements. Boston: 
Robert 5. Davis & Co. 

Lady Falkland; her Life, from a MS. in the Imperial Archives at Lille ; 
a'so, a Memoir of Father Francis Slingsby, from MSS. in the Royal 
Library, Brussels, 12mo, pp. 266. London. 

Les Girondins: Leur Vie Privee, leur Vie Publique, leur Proscription et 
leur Mort. Par J. Gaudet. London. 

Revised Regulations tor the Army of the United States. 1861. With a 
full Index. By authority of the War Department. 8vo, pp. 55%. 
Philadeiphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Egyptian Iieroglyphies: being an Attempt to Explain their Nature, Origin 
and Meaning, with a Voeabulary. Svo. London. 

Hebrew Men and Times, from the Patriarchs to the Messiah. By Joseph 
Henry Allen. Boston: Walker, Wise & Company. 

Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry; with Practical Applications, 
By Benjamin Greenleaf, A. M., Author of A Mathematical Series. 
Improved electrotype edition. Boston: Robert 5. Davis & Co. 

Géthe in Italien. Von Hermann Grimm. Berlin. 

Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Harvard College. By James Wal- 
ker, D. D.  i2mo, pp. 597. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 

Method of Classical Study: Illustrated by Questions on a few Selections 
from Latin and Greek Authors. By Samuel H. Taylor, LL. D., 
Principal of Phillips’ Academy, Andover, Mass, 12mo, pp. 154. 
Boston: Brown & Taggard. 


Tales of a Grandfather. By Sir Walter Scott. 6 vols. 16mo. Soston: 
Ticknor WX Fields, 
Woman’s Rights under the Law: In Three Lectures, delivered in Boston, 


January, 1861. By Caroline H. Dall, author of “ Woman’s Right 
to Labor.” “Historical Pictures Retouched,” &e., &e. 16mo, pp- 
165. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 

Das Goldene Alter der Deutschen Poesie. Von Moriz Rapp. Tabingen. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English 
Language, selected and arranged with Notes. By Francis Turner 
Palgrave. 12mo, pp. 330. London. 

The Oxonian in Leeland; or, Notes of Travel in that Island in the Summer 
of 1860; with glances of Icelandic Folk Lore and Sagas. By Rev. 
Frederick Metcalfe. Post 8vo, pp. 440. London. 

Varicétés Littéraires Morales et Historiques. Par M.S. de Sacy. 2 vols, 
Paris. 
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EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBE. 


ANY person who will send to the otlice of The Indepe ndent the names of five 











t new subscribers for one year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with Ten } 

| 1) . r two dollars a year for each s ription,) will receive as a gift a ‘ 

' 

_ WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED ne ga li 

| Edition, containing Fitteen Hundred Engraved [ustrations 

lition of the best Dictionary of the Et vlish Language. Its price | 

ok-stores is Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have a copy in |f 

ry rehant in his store, every lawver i his lllien every Minister |} 

obody can alford to be without Webster's Dictionary. i 

j ens ler a specimen copy, which will be sent gratuitously to any ad 

ii All letters should be addressed to JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 

FOR SALE BY NEWS AGENTS. No. 5 Beekman Street, New York 
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SPECIAL. 
— etn ee 


Do you want to purchase a splendid Bible for a Holiday Present (the 
handsomest in New York), to last for ages, varying in price from $5 to 
$50, then send or go to 


JAMES FORSTER’S 


BOOK BINDERY 
AX 2 Fulton Street, 


Between Broadway and Nassau Street, NEW YORE. 


— > +> e+ 


Do you want to purchase the 


History of the Battles of the United States, 2 vols., full Gilt, 
Turkey Morocco, Enameled Extra, price, per set, - - $20 00 
Life and Times of Washington, 2 vols., same style of Binding, $20 00 


Spencer’s United States, full gilt Morocco, 3 vols., - - - $25 00 


Life of Christ, ” " ” - $10 00 


hese books are all richly illustrated and strongly bound. If you want 


BOOKS BOUN wD 


in fine Binding, at reasonable prices, by the single volume or quantity, 
send them to 


JAMES FORSTER, 142 Fulton Street. 


Persons sending from a distance can rely upon doing as well as if they 
came themselves. A Gift Book for the Holidays, got up on tine paper, 
and finely bound, gilt and gilt edges, price, $1.50 per copy; 12 copies 
for $11. Agents wanted. 
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WALKER, WISE & COMPANY, 
BOsTonNn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE REJECTED STONE 


Or, InsurREcTION vs. RESURRECTION IN AMERICA. 


BY A NATIVE OF VIRGINIA. 


12mo. Paper 50 cts. ; Cloth 63 cts 
This remarkable paper upon the true nature of the preset it conflict, and the inevitable neces 
f entire freedom or absolute slavery as its ultimate result, is worthy the attention of every 
American citizen. Asa literary performance it is almost unique, for its brilliancy, power, v 
tility, historical and classical illustration, satire, logic, eloquence, and all the elements w! 
make an effective and forcible argument It is worth anybody's reading for its style and al 
Mone 


Woman's Rights under the Law. 
THREE LECTURES DELIVERED IN BOSTON, JANUARY, 1861 
BY MRS. C. H. DALL, 


Author *‘ Woma to Labor Hi al Pictures Retouched,’’ &« 
16m Cloth, ¢ s 
I rel The 0 tal F rat and the } nch Law 
2 I English Comr law 
The United States Law, and some Thoughts on Human Rights 


Third Edition of the Celebrated 
“Essays and Reviews,” “ Recent Inquiries in Theology.” 
EDITED BY REV. DR. HEDCE. 
12mo $1.25 


With an Appendix, containing a note onthe “ Phalaris Contr 


oversy,”’ by Dr. Hepee ; and Dr 
rempce’s Sermon on *‘ The Present Relat 


ion of Science to Religion,’ & 


Hymns for Mothers and Children. 


ted and edited by one of the Compilers of ‘‘ Hymns of the Ages.”’ Print 


ed on delicately 
fr, and adorned by ar 


priate title-page and trontispiece, and six exquisite vigt 
Square l6mo $1 
There is nota common] r ferior pte in the wl selection ; a beantiful de 
t with ex nt j vent tast { consummated with the daintiest skill of | 
" t —V. YL] pender 


Hebrew Men and Times: 


FROM THE PATRIARCHS TO THE MESSIAH. 


BY REV. JOSEPH H. ALLEN. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00 
mparably better tha y work heretofore existing in English, it enables one to appre 


e the character and story, the 1 lential place a meaning, of the Hebrew nation, and it 
with the general history of the world.’’—Boston Transcript 
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COMPLETE AND ENLARGED EDITION 


WORRIS'S POETICAL WORKS, 


IN BLUE AND COLD, 


WITH NOTES, LETTERS, AND A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR. 


Retall, 88 Cents; te the Trade, 60 Cents, 


SOLD BY THOMAS FARRELL & SON, 


IMPORTERS OF BLACKIE & SON’S BOOKS, 
No, 407 Fulton Street, - - e - - NEW YO 


—_>-o 


\ NEw, complete, cheap, and beautiful editior 





the other popular poets of Burope and America 
1 EMSs OF GEORGE P. Moxnis are so well known that they have become household words in 
ulm ‘ ry palace and cottage » that nothing need be said regarding their merits by the put 
rin i gy the present edition, bevond what has been said by ether Various as ha 
hieh they ha blist t lemand for them has exe the s 
1 v id t | 1 ir now the ¢ y Sint 
qnent and increasing call for these Poems, in a tasteful but cheap form, aut! tl 
il ft re ‘ 4 xt 1 by their presentation tl ry 
tyke At be recent pieces have been added to this collection, making it mor 
! te than any it | { t 
Ve know I “ ! W mort harmingly than ¢ rge P.M He indec 
a he None | ! " eloquently t wut tv of tr 
! i—ot pa ased upon m; and! un certain to endure while an Anglo-> ' 
as a hearthstor ver which t ul nost cherished ho hold words La n 
; j Ga , 
I th ire heard th hout ind cannot but ra 
t ul ! ill \ h Am . 
I ha » truer terprete 1 ! woman a more sincere admirer, than the antl f 
! ! ‘ fa to th i \ reh va or a warmer or more get pat t 
an tw h eloquent and 1 ous utterance in‘ I'm with y eaga 
M ! t \ ts kind in the English Languag — Nati 
Quarterly Revi 
far o } , al dut ha en ff ntlv easv—a mere enumerat 0 
lé but when we come to th cal portion of this arti we ‘ 
all! with tl mbarra rich \ t entl ist admirers, who | 
t y nit their ! or t 1 their nnor pla ot Mor 
mit by t rmute but appean repre tatives (tl v \ t ' 
t und ! r ch clit t < this our ketch of t 
‘ f Au Allilkme’s Dicti y f FE Al 1 l British an American 
Auth 
Mor fan ] to tw her phe I ! Vv songs ballads are he t 
y ‘ ry home in | md and America. A t whatare allt t t wart tl 
‘ My Mot! Ril It} t t t t 
vith sv tl ! int t pala tl Cler Y Com 
} i of American Li tu ' i] 
: any whe ! ‘ W t v to the 1 to wa t 
g hearts, rich h ta a t we | 
rthet be Ww t 4 t t " George I’. M 
\ nal Dem 1] Rr 
M ‘ f t t by t l ati ’ ' 
4 y la | ‘ of t a ; 
I ! wterist he « } vy which w t 1 
nt 1 \ ‘ g y 
t ! { tna ‘ t t 1 rr } — rt 
ie f mad I” y of Am ' 
’ M t ' At int 1 t t | 1! 
{ ul ' t pat song, the re ‘ itr { 
i ( ya fl 
( M t t ! t W t t 
the wh i v of the landing « I t t best ever writt t 
t test wane Webot 
M $8 Sor among tl best in t guage—full of t t 
1th rit of lyric poets Ea Everett 
to read the | 1 ( M 
Washington Irving 
un M . Searcher of Hearts,’ I know noth ore €xq the wl r 
t t Fite Greene Hallee 


RK, 


just published, uniform with the recent editions 


—- 5 
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} 
Th e yolum the very thing required to satisfy the call which M is’S } 
is his tlow ind melod v 3 He never a ws him f to becon 
irsh in strait 1 rinalit t : ull his writings t ul we 
1, and ¢ i ssa s v « t la — iom (. B I 
i ng th rest beautiful th t it world upon hing hone ! 
n lestir t rb t l " set His ent 
st, trut il,a i ar ! n y p len tly il,a pr 
uw the poetry ‘ iv f g V. P. Willi 
We know cf s.m ' t t tast in a purer sty I e distir 
ked with th ara fa 1 pos i than M ie s.’’—Horace B 
0) ( 
M s is ry de ily, our best writer of gs ; and g this I mean to assign hn 
i high rank as , Woodman, spare that t al N ke where drooped the wi 
w,’ are composit s of which at poet. living or dead, migl be pr | As mere poem 
are § ul of Morr mposit jual, if not t r of these ; but as § 
1ao att | Ing tects 
I know An m Ww h \ Hi 2 W } 1. / 
l i t t mid 
wh ! Va ] 
Morris's | " by | t all th “ i t I | 
tr g 3 at ther Bost Morr i 
The writ sof™M ry tt \ ‘ i t Charl n Cor 
In gett » tl t t M Wor Mrs US OX 
i Ww i 
i l Lp ! It ul y tow 
s vito rta \ ) Hi 
M y t iff sw t i ‘ al ! 
vu t t \ ) Tri n 
I writ the a ‘Ww ret ur ir to every vier. Th 
{ 1 n ’ \ i i i ' 
ih ira t s Ww 1» i r n t,a 
t 1 WwW f { 
{ ‘ Mi yt 
i t i li \ t 
with a harm a Weh ! ti t posers 
iwith t 1 t General M ng 
ia t 1 ta i { i { “A if I T i wit! 
I i | t , rt WW 
' : ¢ \ mn of taste Ww } 
il G | it 1 " whe i 
" Rtvchest l LA i 
Mr. Ca im y h in t Ho Comt 
prot 1 " ‘ f Ve ‘ i tha ‘ ch was 
\ al ay ‘ t to Mr. ¢ b the Const on, and ! 
5 W t ‘ ‘ ! 
t L Tim 
rh {G il M t vor \ n wr i 
t t I ic vi 
il | | to tl 
t ill i ime al ‘ fan t N 
{aw ’ t He ha , \ 
t : ‘ * * J 
Gg M " . 
) H M 
’ } ( VW 1 ft b t 
t ul ' 
Ww t ‘ 1 it t 
H } heme v t ul 
itast la 
i M “ it Mr. > \\ ! ant " 
Pan S J 
1 por 
t t hn i in” ‘ 
\\ iY ny ¢ 
\ he 1 th 
t u s j the 
tot t ¢ make t i 
‘ t m 
\ oe i n 
M H are ¢ 
\ ‘ 1 
y ALSO BY A \ ‘ GH ON. AND NEW Y 
Bi ) M T 
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A PAPER FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


THE 


HOME JOURNAL 


FOR THE 


CULTIVATION OF THE MEMORABLE, 


The Progressive, and the Beautiful ? 


MORRIS & WILLIS, 


EDITORS 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR IN ADVANCE, 


“We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages itself.” 


“The best paper in the country.” Evening Star 


* Rather get in coal, than go without ty Morning Post. 


THE HOME JOURNAL is sent by mail to all parts of the 
United States, and to the British Provinces, done up in strong 
wrappers, with the utmost punctuality and dispatch. 

Any Postmaster, or other person, who will send us ten 
dollars for six new subscribers, shall receive a copy gratis 

Subscriptions, orders, remittances, and all other communica- 


tions, to be addressed post paid )} to the editors. 
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ALLAN COPYING INK 


Manufactured by G. ENGELHARD, New York. 





POsT OFFICE BOX, No, 4201. 


- This is the best copying Ink ever offered to the public. With 
ordinary care, it will produce two, and even three perfect copies 


at a time. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE 


MESLE BOOBS, 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Pe 


























I Mazourkas and Waltzes. Part Songs for Female Voices. 
A m ; ‘ at Moz kas Selected mostly f iby S. Muller, 
rr eee Oe Xet & | for three and four { snd translated 
gra ie computer, and © orithen by Fa Cre r the use of 
view s works by F. Liszt i ¥ Normal Schools s’ Institut 
tra . - oe Bi cose nd dayehaee rene 8006 cavicetie 50 
**Norma,” “ Martha,” nd *“ Der This work is one of great value to those for 
Freyschutz.” whos it is intended. Many of the sougs 
. ? i ie ali : previous | fe in their original form, such, for example .as 
i min vie wi t v : / - 
volumes of © Ditson & Co's, Edit {standard | ‘He © trie from Elijah,” the ** chorus of angeis 
( ‘ eacl 2 00 m | t some wratic selections 
° wrs ha D cal Livarranged a t 
**Don Giovanni,” ** Dinorah,” and for female voices, presenting a most ex t 
** Martha.” ‘ Chiou, ana op as what new fle 
Tl) ¢ two with Relian and Baclish « ~ os ¥ Sily 3, 10 pa 3 wh re a quartet 
a with English, German and Lalian —— — t be had—or 1s nut want 
i " tio tot revious i-# = 
, a “ ‘a -h $3 00 Flute and Piano Duet 
‘ “LUNGAl iu i" each ee 
, . . Ac ct nofo ratic Airs, Dance M & 
Oliver’s Collection arranged for the } nd Piene by & ¥ 
il i 1 Psaim-Tunes, Sentenees, Ar net 50 
‘ and Chants for the Church, Family and 
Singing By Henry kK. Oliver, author Duets for Violin and Piano 
Nal l 7 5 
' w e ‘ THE UNION COLLECTION of | ar Duets 
tunes which have beet for t in and Piano Arranged by 3 
ks iss with Wi 50 
ey ire t Stiy by 
English Set It als t Oratorio Chorus Book 
Orig M st 
ok _ Containing the Choruses of the p mal Ora 
ippeare ' 
, . b ; a torios, for the use of Societies, Choirs, & 
v ty and brevity " - 
ed Popular Band and Orchestra Music 
The S 
. ( NATIONAL ORCHESTRA —Ist ar a7 ’ 
po . “A t lings, Flutes, Clarinet, Cornet and Bass. 35 > 
—Y Pp of each, 50 cts. DITSON’S SELECT BRASS 
= ie BAND MUSIC. Print n Ca 4 
s.X iv I > tease 7 ‘ . > 
author of this work presents it to the number ¢ nent So ay . : 
: pe ae ave vent xperience witt each , $1.0 rERPsICHORE 18 
alle V u ite . ; a r nt p ‘ . 2 t . 0 " - 
‘ Classes i Ass 3. a 
. anes Ati : a uo oe re ‘eae >) { j ist of 
«Tene 5 if £ il } tse . 
all ; , I elementa: part a omprwed uF en + appli- 
ment is on the system universally approved — 
the proport f tunes, in regard to the various The New Germania; 
, es us t aref i it i few 
f ft \ irest m have bee A ( t f 4 ‘ hes, I 
‘ and the Anthems. Select Pieces and Waltzes, Qu & 0 c 
‘ t3,a facharacter which it t ght ments, by Burditt 21 2 
cannot fail t easenting ana popeler, 2s STAR COLLECTION OF MUSIC, for W 
w i ‘ we Singing iss l - - : . as 1 
t ( ani iital for the sublim iT noe wm . 
Be f the h { tod DITSON'S SELECT M CFORI SS BAN 
. . : — including Po; National A 
\ m Star-A New Glee Book Cards th f Ban . 
f s. ™ sa Amateurs. By number of instrum ; ‘ ‘ 2 
k asker a W.O Perk os 50 A list of pieces sent app 


*.* Any of the above will be sent by Mail, post-pa 


receipt of the price, 


id, on 




















Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, jf 


19 Maiden Lane, New York, 


rs 1 Whole 


GENS. RUBLES, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


MILITARY GOODS, 


GUNS AND PISTOLS 


OF ALL THE CELEBRATED MAKERS. 


GUN MATERIALS, BARRELS, 
‘SPORTING “ARTICLES, 


POWDER FLASKS 


Pouches and Dram Flasks — 


s and Hawksley’s make 
£d M “rr we . ” £O ro} 
fo /o BEES ERA ES 
MA osm RoKOD BP eco Ww OF 9 


Shot Pouches, 
GUN CASES, &c. 
SWORDS, SASHES, 

EPAULETTES, 


‘Anaces, 
Spurs, 


Yuttons, 


forse Equipments 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 











ET 


ENFIELD RIFLE, WITH SABRE BAYON 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Ghe Lonhon Sterensropir On., 


579 Broadway, New York. 


or 


THE LONDON t oy {EOSCOPIC COMPANY beg leave to inform the citizens of New York, and 
if patron rally iat we now possess the largest and most complet assortm nt of 
T) be fou ith ted States. Our ilities for procuring and importing these most wonder 
luctions Modern & conairanmh at ee can confidently defy competition, and stand 
WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Th w st and latest productions in London are immediately transmitted to us, so that our 
pat a can always rely upon finding the novelties of the season 
Noro i be without this amusing and instructive instrument, 


1, 11 EK STEREOSCOPE. 
Tt can now had at such a reduction as will enable all classes to purchase it, and enj 


y the pleasure 
which it affords The enviable happiness of reveling, as it were, amid t 


i scenes themselves, 





is at last pla t within th reach of all—the vast and trackless forest, the rivers, lakes, and 
wat ils, the mountains and valleys, are brought to the firesides, and those whose tastes are 
lomest and retired can now, while sitting around the ‘* domestic hearth’’ and without encoun 
tering the danger and fatigues of a lengthened journey, admire, at their leisure, the 


Majestic Scenery of the Alps, The Beauties of the Rhine, The 
Splendor and Magnificence of Paris, London, Rome, and 
Venice, The awful Grandeur of Niagara, The wild 
and rugged Passes of the Catskill Mountains, The 
ever-changeful and beauteous Scenery on 
the Hudson River, 


And, in fact, the wh f those portions of America which the far-wandering traveller only 
has had th vilege of gazing upon It is not with the exaggerated pe wf the artist that 
we see them d ated, but as Nature has fashioned them, and every outline and feature as 


truthful and as perfect as though we gazed upon the scenes themselves 


AS A HOLIDAY PRESENT, 


They possess a very attractive feature. and to all those 


New Year's Present, we Weald en enpecial attenti il attent 


who design making a Christmas or e 
m to our Goods 


AE D PHOTOGRAPHS. 





We have a hand a large assortment of Card Photograp! 


graphs, comprising the most 
prominent American and European Celebrities 
THE LONDON COMPANY 
Respect? | nro ied plerewce we: and visitors to examine their stock 
assuring them that an | ion of it ecessita no obligation t 


JAMES L. WARNER, Acent, 


579 BROADWAY. 























| 
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SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE DOLLAR WEEKLY NEWS. 


It contains a new Novelette entitled 


Ee-nis-kin, 


OR 
THE CRYSTAL STONE, 
BY WESLEY BRADSHAW, Esq,, 
AUTHOR OF THE RED STONE PIPF,”’ THE HEART OF WINONA,” “ BRADSHAW’S 


THIRTY-FOUR,” &c., &e 


Mr. Brapsnaw, who writes specially for the Weekly News, is fast becoming 
the most popular author of the day, his last production, entitled ‘* WASH- 
INGTON’S VISION,” having received the highest commendation from 


HON. EDWARD EVERETT, 
and also the press throughout the whole country 


EE-NIS-KIN, we confidently predict, will exceed in power and brilliancy 
any of Mr. Bradshaw’s previous efforts, and no one should fail to read it. It is 
published only in THE DOLLAR WEEKLY NEWS, which, besides this beauti- 
ful and thrilling Novelette, contains Choice Morceaux of Literature, Valuable 
Agricultural Items, Telegraphic and General News, Correspondence from the 
Seat of War, Useful Receipts, Weekly Condition of the Money Market, and Gen- 
eral Information for all classes. It is the handsomest and cheapest Weekly 
paper now published 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE! 
SEND IN YOUR CLUBS! 


Six copies to one address, - - . - - 5.00 

Thirteen sia “ - - - - - 10.00 

Twenty 3 OP iva - . - . - 15.00 

Twenty-five * - 20.00 
Address 


J. R. FLANIGEN, 


NEWS BUILDING, 
136 South Third Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PIANOS, MELODEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS 


Sheet Music, Musle Books, Music Merchandise, and all kinds of Musical Instruments, 
at the lowest possible price. 


The Horace Waters Modern Improved Gurcireny Iron Frame Pianos 





ed by the Press and Music Masters to be superior Instruments. They a t 
tand most thoroughly seasoned materials, and will stand any climat The tor 
und mellow ; the touch elast Each Piano warranted for three yea 
? S700 = ) und Pianos at great bargains : 5 , octaves $.5 to $40 6 
350 $100; 644 octav $115 to $150; 63; octaves, $160 and $170, 7 aves, $175 $2 
s Meiodeons, from $30 to $6) oe ee ifor Pianos, Meiod 
\lexandre Organs ; also, for rent, and rent allows f purchased as per agreement 
3 
HORACE WATERS MELODECNS. 
jual Temyx ment, with © Pater v i Swell = 
. ® ge, fr C to ¢ e415 | 6—5 octave, tw s and two sets 
‘ ‘ - “9 “ ‘ 
F tok 7 | banks of keve 
; ' e F to I | * & save tbe Me f 
. : ‘ Fol | pedal bass,four and s P ; 
ih Melodeons remain in tune a long tim Each Melodeon warranted { ee yea 
THE ALEXANDRE ORGAN 
I 1 t. correspor ng in power and compass to the or irv 16 feet pipe Or ! \ 
ft ino can } 1 up t 1 wit! t it 
! me as that of the Pia In size it I 3 to3', fect hig ‘ 
j \ It , rm and so const t It r A 
x i Ark ut Is I t t it 
‘ 7 : 
The 
1 e 
1 w n,and “expr sla ma 
| 1 w n 
Llib mt to Clergymen, Churches, Sabbath Scho« Lodg Seminaries aud T 
I Trade suy | the most rai tern 


HORACE WATERS, Ast. 481 Broadway, New York. 


TESTIMONIALS OF THE HOR Ac E Ww A’ rE ERS PIANOS and MELODEONS 





iat T have had one t Ho e& Warers, Fsq.—T Piano 
il Wat Pianos about four years wari od tomy wughter is pronout b 
Ww has proved to be an excellent instru who claim to be judg i first-rate on I 
! t id grows better with use the tone very much mvysell and my 
J. C. Wicker, Yonkers, N. Y is much gratified with the instrument, aud 
eased with it in every parti } I 
Me. Horace Warters.—It is now more ing the case, the ** rest of maniind,”’ and ! 
tl two Vvears since we received one a your mankind loo, should be content 
I Instrument is admired by all, and A. G. Hopees, Covingt x) 
y commended by those who are The Melodeon you sent me is t 
h matt : For sweet : Tam now ¥y prepar to say that 
we think it nnot be surpassed meut is Aighly satisfactory 
Mr. & Mrs. 8. N. Rowinson, Whitney’s Point N.Y J. L. Surru, T IN. Y 


a”; W SINGING BOOK FOR DAY SCHOOLS, called the DAY SCHOOL BELL, is now rea 
: . . , R a, Catches ie ) tetts a ses 


i Duets, Tr Q ( . 
} f S 
and ft s » 2 HORAC WATERS, A Ss 
aed t r ‘ pies I 
He Samy ‘ t e at 
I Horace Wa New York, and sa y Lips & I 1 hia; FE “ I 
& b Ra nd & Lapham, Detr Ss Av & ¢ i i,t \ 
M t k ‘ ati; S. R.« \ M & N 1 k \ S 
‘ie PAT OTIC SONG BOOK A I sand H Ss, w ! 
ng t wa g ’ : 
se tr rs. I $ pages of S I ‘ 
A " f ‘ ar 8 I Star Spang I I Flag 0 
M I Vw 1 eM trv s i the Rig My ¢ T ‘ , 
Ya D 4 e Na 4 ! i 
‘ ( I I r an H ‘ 4 G ‘ 4 t (ia “ A 
rof Tra ave K aphat,” all reoy 


HORACE WATERS, Publisher, No. 481 Broadway, \. Y. 























.—: 
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NEW MUSIC 


JUST ISSUED BY 


HURACE WATERS, No. 481 


SONCS. 


HORACE V 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Duet 


Sweet be thy dreams 





VATERS, ac 


etM 


Duet Il. Waters 25 Sister Carrie, or the Compromis 2 
t y Covert 25 I 25 
M t Da 2 " - 
k >a Fiske 2 - 
t J. R. Murray 25 «0 
I t t 20 : . , 
ut Oa M on 25 The Girls are not so green A. ( 2 
sta—A n ' f tl Saviour’s W s of the West 3 25 
| wds G by Ang \ Lady, wake 
aud ¢ ‘ 40 N light com er the plait 
is] Duet and , fucker 30 When I am far away F. Hail 25 
jiown by “ v1 k J ( 1 25 W Gray \1 2d 
" % I 2 W t they do at the Springs l Z 
; 2 POLKAS AND MAZURKAS. 
hear t \ s ~ Compo. Polka ‘ M ? 
i i ( 25 City Bell olka I 
Thee F. Ha ) Dew Drop 
Mect > & ( Hartshor 2 Home Socia \ 9 
‘ W l t ! ur \ Polka \ yp. 
t I 25 oO I t rn v0 
" In t i l P. Ma 20 ! "5 
“tubbs’ Visit t w York... A. ¢ 40 l’r ot Wa ( 
t y t vat > 7 mas 25 Vic " 
I “im 2 s La | 
> ind ¢ M.s. 1 , sa ou 2 
et Quartett I . Ss} t 4 t 
w thy! ht mor ‘ I t2 Traineaux. Mazurka 
A. ¢ ) \ i Polka Blac i ) 
iv th ) w A Barker ) Very Last Varsovianna 1. ( 
t ve my mott D ( ) W ul Polka 
aah Cull 2 SCHOTTISCHES. 
" iw nev ‘ ( 6 ~ 2 
~ t A H V 
I Leaf \ 25 \ tt 
iise Hyn 25 I 2 
ts \ , of Wa ; 
\ rH i Ga B 0 
, ta WALTZES. 
i 23 ( ‘ uN 
‘ a litt ‘ 2 I l 
N M } 
( t 4 I ‘ t \ ( 60 
THE IRVING MUSICAL GEMS: 
I'v ! ‘ t = Walt 
t \ l« tains t i x 
“ n 
Sheet Music, Additional, Published by H. W. 
| . Hail . 
. k rt 
“ T Ml ‘ 
, Mi = “ 
> I Yank i 
4 Mn s Pra qd 


weke 


T, 48i Broadway, New York. 





eer ce 
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The Commercial Agency, 


PARK BUILDINC, 





37 PARK ROW & 145 NASSAU ST., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842, 


POR THE USE OF MERCHANTS AND BANKERS, 


McKILLOP & CO. PROPRIETORs. 


-o- 


Collechrons made MWroughout he Lured 
Srieaies, Ganadas, Creat Brrtaun, 


Vrance and Germany, 


WANES OF RELIABLE ATTORNEYS FURNISHED FREE OF CHARGE, 


ON APPLICATION AT THE OFFICH 
*o- 


ASSOCIATED OFFICES 
IN UNITED STATES: 
NEW YORK, BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROII 
PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS 


IN ENCLAND, 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL. 


IN SCOTLAND, 
GLASGOW, EDINBURGH 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


SWAN, BREWER & TILESTON, 


No. 131 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. — 
A HAN D-BOOK 
Classical Geography, Chronology, Mythology 
and Antiquities. 

















Prepared for the use of Schools by T. P. ALLEN and W. F. Aten. 12mo. 131 pp. Price, 0 cents 
A | al | tw e made to Teachers and t race 
rhis w Ww rove to be the most complete and useful Hand Book, in this depart 
tof learning, extant. It is printed on beautiful paper, in the highest style (am 
I ge press, aud contains: Ancient Geography, Ancient Chre ogy, Grecian Mythology 
Roman Mythology, Egyptian Mythology, GrecianAntiquities, Roman Antiquit Mis eous 
lables, Genealogies, &c.,&c. Copies will besent by mail, postage pa on receipt of the price 
Manual of Agriculture. 
Prepared under the direction, and published with the sanction of the Mass. State Board of 
Ayr tur 
An | 1 Treatise, co rising the Principles and | fA 
cluding ‘ fs t Aur Water, \ I t I ) 
| ( s Crops, the Principles of Rota t l n I sof 
( wing Plat t 4 Manag tof Farm Stock he G al | I t 
Farm a t Hous 1. For the use of Sch Families, a Farmer GEOKGE B 
EM N, for many years connected with the Massachusetts Board of I i r 
‘ Report the Trees and Shri of Massachusett gS L. Fur, Secre 
tury of the Mas# State Board of Agriculture, author of a Trea h Cows and Dairy 
Farming, Gra 5, a Forage Plants, & Illustrated by many f vings 
Thus Work supplies a want long and deeply felt in our public schools, and the fidelity 
car 1 practical ¢g | >with wl a i tian he hb prepared \ t fail to « I tt 
general favor rhe Board of Agriculture f Massachusetts, after a most careful and thorough 
revision, have giv to this Manual the following full and he arty endorsement 
Res ! ut Boa approve of the Manual of Ag ture, submitt by its 
autt G e BI son and Charles L. Flint, and recommend its publication, by these 
gentlem as a work well adapted for use in the Schools of Massachuset 
Price, 75 « 5. Copies sent by mail on receipt of the pric A liberal discount made 
to Schools, Acaden ww Public Institutions 
Outlines of Universal History 
From the Creation of the World to the Present Time By Dr. Gerorce Wener, Professor a 
Ihrector of the High School, Heidelberg. 8vo, 575 pages—price, $1.67. Sent by t 
receipt of } 
English edition of this work was translated by Dr. M. Behr, Professor of German 
Literature in W ter College, and the American edition was prepared I essor 
of Harvard ¢ ge. This work has met with unprecedented tavor me 
Sta t lext-S nany eges, Academies, and High & I 
bs 3 ations re the publishers would f a volur A nite in 
$ ompend ersal History ever published AV ible Index 
where th neiation of the nat ! t the w 8 
a a | 
Worcester'’s Series of Dictionaries 
AN als lard } fk tand America. Consisting W ter’s Sct I ar 
8 \\ s } ntary Dictionary > cent W ( I 
t $ 3: Acaien Dictiona $1.75 : W ster's I ( 
$3.50; Worcester’s Quarto Tictionary, $7.50. A ra w e 
t leachers, and to Sch 
I aries | rece d the approval of the most en t lit tt 
k 1 i ihe Royal Quarto b ry,a I ‘ 
1860, has a i t Sta urd work ! f tl t i titut s 
wh th works, especially tl rehensive and the ry > 
i t t the t Academie Cor 3 e 
Stites 


sa SPECINIEN PACES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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CARD ENGRAVING. 


The undersigned, having had eighteen years practical expe- 


rience in 


CARD ENCRAVINC, 


Desires to call the attention of the Ladies and Gentlemen of this 


(" 


ity, 


and strangers sojourning, to this most important fact, viz.: 


THAT A JUST EQUIVALENT FOR THET MONEY 


Can 


only be had at the hands of those who do the work, and that 


» but 


PRACTIC AL on 7 wey Se 


Can « 


Cal 


lo just to their wants, for the simple reason t] 


not compre hend 


THEIR TASTE, 


Having no knowledge of the Art, and scarcely any other desire 


th 


n to vet their money. 


Amongst his patrons will be found Ladies and Gentlemen of 


the highest order of culture and taste in this city. 


Feds yrunig AND LONDON ageleepar 


eraved from specie ns submitted for choice, and full satisfacm 


ruarantes dd 


il 
N.B \ fine assortment of Nore Parers and Exver s to match 
also on hand, and staumpe d to order without charge. 

A new style of Frexcn Vetiver Paver, made expressly for easy, 
rraceful wi iting, has re cently been reeeived Though without 
or| the pen runs on it as on the finest parchment It 1 
prove ] urticul urly veceptal le to the ladies, who will lways find 
a la e variety ¢ f other articl Ss, ust ful and ornament I, at mis 
st 
sx” Stamping in colors executed in the best manner. 


JAMES MCLEES, 


PRACTICAL CARD ENGRAVER, 


695 BROADWAY, near Fourth St. 
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NOW PUBLISHING FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


THE NATION Al, EDITION 


0 
EVING’S W RAN 
Ih G'S ORK 
This Fine Eiliti n of the WORKS OF WASHINGTON IRVING (including 
the LIFE OF WASHINGTON) will be published for subscribers only, in 
Monthly Volumes, price $1.50 each ; and in half calf extra, $2.50—payable on 


delivery. Leautifully printed on heavy superfine paper, of the very best quali 
ty, and substantially bound in heavy beveled boards. Each volume illustrated 
with Vignettes on Steel and Wood. The Series comprises the fc I wing works 

KNICKERBOCKER’S NEW YORK. l vol. | 

SKETCH BOOK 1 vol 

COLUMBUS AND HIS COMPANIONS. — 3 vols 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL. ] me 

TALES OF A TRAVELER. lv — . 
ASTORIA 1 vol : 
CRAYON MISCELLANY. 1 vol 

CAPT. BONNEVILLE. 1 vol m 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 1 vol 

MAHOMET. 2 vols 

GRANADA 1 vol. —Nov. 1 
ALHAMBRA 1 vol Now Ready 
WOLFER?7'S ROOST 1 vol Dee. 1 
LIFE OF WASHINGTON 5 vols.—Now Ready 


Also published, uniform with this series, as a companion volume, SALMA- 
GUNDI by Irvine, Pautpina, &c., Edited, with Notes, by E. A. Duyekinex, 
Esq. 12mo, $1.50. 

Qe?" This edition will be sold exclusively to Subscribers, and will be greatly 

superior to any ever before issued. A very handsome set of these universally 
popular works —— . dy aced within the means of all—the publication being ex- 
tended over r2li 


tae iptir for the whole series, or for the WORKS (without tl 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF Tk VING, 
y P. M. IRVING, Esq., will follow the National Edition of the Work 


G. P. PUTNAM, Agt., Publisher, 
532 Broadway, New York. 


future | 2 awned r th . ee Kip 7 *“ Wink dieu - os 
The above want has been amply supplied for four months past by 
PUTNAWS RECORD OF THE REBELLION. 


NOW READY, 


5 Monthly Parts.--. 50 cents each. 
21 Weekly Parts +“ 10 cents each, and 
ee 30 cents. 
The first volume will be ready October 1 Price $3.75 
\ suita REWAR T-re i for any DOCUMENT, o any FACTS I ance, on either 
the Loy ~ecess ‘hich are not contained in this w feng 


G. P. PUTNAM, Publisher, 532 Broadway. 
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FOR PHILADELPHIA 


BY THE 


CAMDEN & AMBOY RAILROAD, 


From Pier No, 1, North River, foot of Battery Place, 


LMNs: 4 game gp 223 


The Camden and Amboy Railroad Line for Philadelphia will 


leave as follows : 





Morning Line—At 6 o'clock A. M., daily (Sundays excepted), by the steam- 
it RICHARD STOCKTON, Capt. John Simpson, for South Amboy, thence by 
Ca unl Steamboat to Philadelphia. Fare by this line, $2.25 


Afternoon Express Line —At 2 o'clock P. M., daily (Sundays excepted), 
rv ft Steamboat R HARD STOCKTON, stopping at Spotswood, Jamesburg, 
Hightstown, Bordentown, Burlington and Beverly, arriving at Philadk lp hia 


about 6 P. M 


Deas Bar RANE BOG s kc diec ckte cvneesectivenaes $3.00 
Fare to Freehold and Monmouth... ... 1) 


Afternoon Way Accommodation Line—At 2 o’clock P. M.. by Steamer 
RICHARD STOCKTON, for South Amboy; thence by Cars at 4.30 P. M., 
stopping at all way stations, arriving at Philadelphia at about 8 o'clock P. M. 
Fare by this r ine, $2.25. 

Meals provided on board. Breakfast, Dinner and Supper, 59 cents each. 

Returning, pissengers will leave Philadelphia at 6 A. M., and 1 P. M., from 

wot of Walnut Street 


Accommodation and Emigrant Lines—-At 1 and 5 0c! P. M 


1 o'clock Line, First-Class Passengers. ... $2.25 

1 o'clock Line, Second-Class Passengers 150 

5 o’clock Line, First-Class Passengers. .. = 2.20 

H 5 o'clock Second-Class Passenget ; 1.75 
| baggage only allowed each passen Passengers are 
1 from taking anything as bagg but their w ‘ apparel. All 
bea ‘ V titt pounds, to be paid tor xtra | iv limit their 
sibility for baczage to one dollar per pound, and be responsible 

u un beyond $100, except by special contract 


WM. H. GATZW. UR, 


eral Agent. 
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TRAV BR de 


FOR BOSTON, 
AND THE 


sa was), wes) gona ca oka on a tow j “\70 i SCT RG Ja, “ Y SMe 
2 Ce af r* ¢ 


GSS C { ZR 
WV eGeSv JS SA Cota as wy OFAI OS DP oh m9 


DAILY. 


NORWICH & WORCESTER LINE. 


CITY OF BOSTON, 
Wi. WILCOX, Commander, 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY. 
| | The new and magnificent Steamer 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
THOs, G, JEWETT, Commander, 
EVERY 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY, 
At 5 o’clock, P. M. 


| Baewace checked through the entire route. 
Freicht taken at the lowest rates. For further inf 


inquire 
kK. Ss. MARTIN, Agent, 
Pier 39, North River. 
Bes These are the only Steamers having water-tight com- 
| | dartments through the Sound. 





Will leave pier No. 39, foot of Vestry street, North River, every 


| 
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CONN ERS’ 


UNITED STATES TYPE FOUNDRY 


Nos. 28, 80 and 32 Centre Street, 


BETWEEN READE AND DUANE STREETS, 
NEW YORE. 


To Printers and Publishers. 
The undersigned beg to inform the trade that their 
NEW QUARTO SPECIMEN BOOE 
Is much enlarged and beautified, with numerous new and elegant articles, of a 
decidedly superior order, which, to enumerate, would occupy too much space 
yet they cannot forego calling attention of printers to the two 
Wew Series of Scotch Cut Faces, 
From Pearl to Pica—surpassing, if possible, 
THEIR ORIGINAL SCOTCH CUT FACES 
Which have given such universal satisfaction (and are now being imperfectly 
imitated) East, West, North, and South, 
yyv ¥ ¥ yYUV" ¥ yy ¥ yyt 
SHE FANCY FYPR DEPARTMENT 
Exhibits an unsurpassable quantity of styles, of Home Origin, and selected from 
England, France, and Germany. And their new 


f . i“ _ ) ? / A , a 
A meiicanTeifrlts, Kound Hund, and Htatarn Kit at, 


BORDERING, &c., &c., 


Are not to be excelled in this, or any other country; and this the undersigned 
make bold to say of their specimens, as they have now reached a point (by large 
outlay and perseverance) originally aimed after—that is, to excel in quality of the 
articles furnished, and in the variety of styles presented for selection—surpassing 
all similar establishments. The several styles have only to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Particular attention is called to their German department—wherein is 
shown as splendid 


German Faces and Styles 


As can be seen in the German Confederation or the United States. Particular 
attention having been given to the selection, in obtaining the styles from the 
very best type foundries throughout Germany, whether for Book, Job, or News- 
paper printing. ALL TYPE cast at their establishment is now manufactured 
from the Metal known as 


CONNER’S UNEQUALED HARD TYPE METAL 


which uas securep the printing of the enormous number of 


Twenty-two to Twenty-eight Millions of Sheets, 
And doing good service for the period of near one year—as will be verified at the 
oftice of the New York Herald, many of the Daily and Weekly Newspapers in this 
city, and throughout the United States and Canadas, as well as by a large num- 
ber of Book and Job Printers using Machine Power Presses. 


Every Article necessary for a Perfect Printing Office furnished as above. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS.. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, BY THE CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY, 


AN SCCLESLASTICAL DICTION AR 


BY THE REY. WILLIAM STAUNTON, D. D 















2eer 
This work, embracing nearly 2500 articles, has : heen prepared with the view of presenting, in a 
condensed and popular form, a large amount of information on the Coustitution, Order, i1ents 
Ww omer Discipline, Ceremonies, and Usages of the Cl Church ; with exp s of 
1 rous terins pertaining to the Ritual, Church Are hitectu nd Music, the Vestn the 








nt and modern Sects, Fathers, and disting shi i writers ; and imp wrtaut « vents, 
other public documents and ac cts of a religious nature. 


Cle rey, th 
Confessions, (1 ed 











The Recicsiastical Dictionary will form a volume of 700 pages, 8vo., and will be sold at $2.50 


percopy. Address orders, with the: 


E. M. DUNCAN, Assistant Agent, 


Church Book Depository , 762 Broadway, N. Y 


HUNT & DUSENBURY, 


Nos. 3, 4, and 5 Astor House, 
NEW YORK, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Jouvin & Co.'s Kid Gloves, English Umbrellas, Aqua Scutum, Macin- 
tosh and other Waterproof Coats, Collars, Hosiery, Cravats, 
Ties, Pocket Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Mexican Grass, 
Hammocks, Fine Panama and French Soft Hats. 


To Messrs. LEARY & CO. (of whose extensive Establishment we have had 
charge for many years) has been conceded the merit of bringing to perfection 
the manufacture of 


GoW Dw mied rs eS 
and noe pains will be spared to miintian the position they have Te 


N. B. We have now ready our WINTER STYLE OF HAT, and we offer it with 
confidence, as excelling anything before produced, in quality and beauty 


MA DIES: 
THE FIRST-CLASS 


Aouse-Furnishina Store, 


“he nat extensive in the City. 
YW. D. Bassfora, Gooper Lastvoarte., 
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DENTAL NOTICE. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH; Full Sets of beautiful and substantial Teeth 
inserted on pure silver for only $8, surpassing nature itself for durability and 
life-like appearance ; beautiful, permanent sets on fine Gold and Platina, 
with continuous gums, $25, warranted in every respect equal to any work 
made in New York or elsewhere at any price 


DR. H. A. LUTHER, 


Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, 
Vo. i838 SINTH AVEVUZ, 
Between 10th and Iith Streets, NEW WORK, 


Begs leave to inform you that in consequence of a great increase of practice he 
has enlarged his Dental Establishment at the above named place, where, with 
his increased facilities, he is prepared to furnish superior work than can be 
had elsewhere at as low prices. Having had over twelve years’ experience both 
in this city and in Boston, Mass., he feels contident of his ability to give perfect 
satisfaction to all who may honor him with their preference. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH INSERTED, 


From a single tooth to a whole set, with or without continuous gums, upon 
the principle of atmospherie pressure or suction, Without the aid of clas} 5 or springs 
Mistitted Plates retitted to the mouth and rendered serviceable and comfortable 
to the wearer at very moderate charges 


Dr. LUTHER'S DENTEOPLASTIC, OR WHITE ENAMEL, 


For filling decayed and sensitive teeth without the least pain ; the merest 
shells of aching teeth can be filled with this material, restoring them to their 
original shape and usefulness; it is entirely mineral, consequeently not liable 
to corrode or oxydize, and assimilates nearly to the color of the tooth, closely 
resembling the natural bone, and has a great advantage over every other ma- 
terial, especially for front teeth. 


Dr. Lutner makes a speciality of the treatment of the natural teeth, viz 
filling, cleaning and regulating the teeth in the most skillful manner and at 
very moderate prices. All who value a fine and healthy dentition will not fail 
to avail themselves of his services. 


TEETH EXTRACTED, in all cases when desired, without the least pain, 
by a new process which is entirely free from any injurious effects. 


(27° The most satisfactory references given when desired 


DENTAL OFFICE, 
138 Sixth Avenue, between 10th and Llth Sts, 
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DRAFTS 


PAYABLE IN ALL PARTS OF IRELAND, 


Passage to ov from AHreland. 


—/ 


Mr. DONAHOE takes great pleasure in stating that 
he has perfected his arrangements, so that he can furnish 


passage certificates to and from Ireland, in the 


BEST STEAMERS 


sSsAT LIN G PACKETS, 


Sailing every week, at the very lowest rates. His Dratts 
are drawn upon the 


Provincial Bank of Ireland, 


Payable at all its branches in every principal town in 
Ireland, free of discount. 

From his long connection with the Irish people in 
America, Mr. DoNAnOE expects his countrymen will give 


him a fair share of patronage. 


Address 
PATRICK DONAHOE, 
THE PILOT OFFICE, 


Boston, Yass, 
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FROM THE PRESS 


OF 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


McCLELLAN’S ARMIES OF EUROPE. 


THE ARMIES OF EUROPE: comprising descriptions in detail of the Mili- 
ta ' ‘ figiana Fran J R 1, Pruss a, A istria ar l sarainia Adapt ug the r ad 
yallarms of the United States Service. Embodying the Report of Ob vations in 
Crimean Wa ary Commissioner trom the United Stat Government 
] By Geo. B. M ELLAN, Major-General U. 8. Army Orig ally pubiisi er the 
W Department, by ler of Congre 1 vol. 8v Ilustrated with a fi teel 
idred F ra 


$3.50 


McCLELLAN’S UNITED STATES CAVALRY. 


REGULATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE FIELD SERVICE OF 


rr t AVALRY IN JIME OF WAL By Geo. B. McCiettay, Maj Ger U.S. Army 
i ¢ Basis of Instruction for the U. 8. Cavalry, from t 
i ‘ i ‘ T the dut = ana 1* 1 
‘ rat 
n t d of | 
ad i airy a rishe m ted and I 1. 1 l2m 


MicCLELLAN’S EUROPEAN CAVALRY. 


EUROPEAN CAVALRY, including details of the 


organizition of the Cav- 
ym Fug br I : 
“ar ‘ y Geo. B. MeCietnan, Major-General | Army l\ 


ORDNANCE MANUAL. 


THE ORDNANCE MANUAL, for the use of the Officers of the Army and 


ma r ection of the War Department Phird e@.itio l 
} t t 4 4) 
to pe engaged in the military service ar nt pr 
cti whict V 
i r the valuable t 


MISSISSIPPI DELTA REPORT. 
REPORT UPON THE PHYSICS AND HYDRAULICS OF THE MISSIS- 
‘ the protec f the alluvial reg ’ ] nN , 


1 ‘a on against overiiow 
I i lyHy < rvevs at { ! stigat ! n ud uncer t ‘ 
t I ical and Hydrographical Survey of the Mississippi R wit h i gations 
t t! ract wn for 
th " " fr «th rive Prey (ay 4 ley 
I t. H. L. Arset j Top. Engineers, U. 8S. Army tted to the Bureau 
rs. War Department, 1861. 1 vol. quarto. Illustrated w psa arts 
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NEW WORK FOR ENCINEERS. 


NEW THEORE MS, TABL E S, 





Earthworks. For the of Ks igineer lilustrated by numerous original engravings; and 
Lithographic drawings, showing all the combinations of solid forms which occur in Railroad 
Excavations and Emvankments By Joun Waryver, A M., Mining and Mechanical Engineer 
lL vol. Sve $5 00 
’ 
JOMINI’S ART OF WAR. 
Precis de Uart de la querr 

UMM ARY OF THE ART OF WAR; or, A New Analytic ‘al ( ag yee of 
we, mecipal Combinat of St stegy, Grand Tacties, and Military l’olicy By Baron DE 
Joan Genera ‘hief Aide pce Se neral to the Emperor of Russia. A new and accurate 
translation, from the last Paris lition ist publish by Lieut. Wm Craicnity, of the 
Military Academy, West Point, Fi rat Lis it. of Engineers, U.S. Army. (Nearly ready 


A TREATISE 


ON THE I AW ROMISSORY NOTES AND BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
By Tuer AR “LL Db, Professor of Law in Cambridge University, a twuthor of 
Treat Ou the Law of Contracts Uno Maritime Law &c., &e ln two vos 

in i’res 


CUTHRIE’S SURCERY OF WAR. 


‘OMME) cARIES OF THE SURGERY = W AB in Ft rtugal, Spain, 
iad the Neth rom tt att + Ww “ IS15 
With atlilions relating to tho the Crimea in 1854-65, showing t iprovements u 

hat p nthe great art and science of Surgery on all th ts to which t 
late. by G.J. GuTHRIK, F. RK. > 1 vol. l2mo 


MACLEOD’S SURCERY OF THE WAR IN THE 
CRIMEA. 


NOTES ON THE SURGERY OF THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA, with 
ma mt ument of Guashot Wounds. By Georce HU. B. Macreon, M.D. POR. O28 
sua to the Geoeral Hospital ia Camp beiore Sevastopo!, & lv 12m 


CAVALRY TACTICS. 


NEW UNITED STATES CAVALRY TACT! By G il Pamir St 
G CooneE, | A Ap] ved by a Beard of Cavalry Om In Vv l 
EVOLUTIONS OF THE LINE. 
THE Fil » MANU. . OF E VOLUTH INS OF THE LINE, arranged in 
a ‘ we | 4~ aniry being a the autheriz I 
Traits Transiat with adaptati to the U. 8. Serv rom t ‘ t | < 
a by Ca Hexaxy Coprrer, late Inst tor at the West I lilitary Aca 


41 | 


AND DIAGRAMS, for the Computation of | 
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CLEVELAND’S COMPENDIUMS 


or 


English, American, and Classical Literature. 


IK. C. & J. Biddle, Philadelphia, 


Publish the Series of Compendiums of English, American, and Classical Literature, by Professor 





CLEVELAND, which comprises the four foillewing-named works 


i. A Compendium of English Literature from the [4th to the 
Close of the 18th Century. 





—— 


| | 2. English 


Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
. ; tes 


\ rs comprises distinguished English authors, now living, and those who have 


century ; this latter class embracing many who flourished in the cight 





3. A Compendium of American Literature. 





| 
4.A Compendium of Classical Literature. 
Greek Avriors, From Homgr To Loncinvus ; Latin AvTuors, FRoM PLactvs To Bogernivs 
| 
! The f wing opinions of the several volumes of the series fairly represent the character of a 
large number in t possession of the Publishers 
{ OPINIONS OF “COMPENDIUMS OF ENGLISH LITERATUR! 


From Professor Goodrich, of Yale Coilege. 





| I have read I r ands * ¢ I uur with liv es 
| Th t 4 ‘ T aphica 4 
ca [ t | i ana it 
tai u ’ l ‘Ww ; 2 Want that 
i re It ‘ d n walt ! ‘ a t 
4 r adem t tudy ol g Literatur 
From George B. Emerson, Esq 
the thing I had been wishing to see, and I thank you for it I have examir t 
Ww at ca und hav 1 it better suited than any other volume I hay 
k y k Literature I ze it is ar 
h ‘ nake aad pr i 
writ t t minent of the English writer in pros 
. | un eXtracts are made with taste and discriminat 
: cimen wur f our incomparable Enclish lat Th I vea 
and have found it so useful and interesting that | hope it will obtai 
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OPINIONS OF “ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
From the ‘* Evangelical Review,’’ [being written by Prof. Srozver, of Pennsy!vania Colle } 
fident t! ny one whoexamines it will be pleased with it unite wit 
that the Editor has rendered great service by the p at It a 
book for the higher class n schools, and the junior cla re but 
rk iory rea ind exceedingly useful f r r tt biogray 
a aut ¥y written ; the selections are | S_ at 
Juce the student to the most fluished compositions in the English lauguag 
Norton's Literary Advertiser New York 
Mr 1 in his former work, the ‘ Compendium of | Literatur rior 
to the N has had a r i ‘ 
few br ant weiters 1 order to make itu g 1 t 
the reader, @ Slight acquaintance with knowl y 
t His book is rather like a! tainmient, Ww L w 
ily to examine before beginuing to partake. 
COMPENDIUM OF AMERICAN LIT ri 
From A. P of Plymowth High School, and Lr Mass. T Assocration 
It re tit I scived m youacopy of ‘ Clevela r 
Literat and m ason for delaying an answer was, that I n | 
the t K thes " H wu " t 
f its great ex e. It ms tot tw Rh 
G ‘ teratur It ik | have bef w Com! \ ha 
i at N t th ¢ r Phey 
‘ 1 t 4 t ‘ il « irim l th it + 
f m. You have do 3 good work for th v th t 
pul 
From Methitist Q rly R 
A fi t fA i at i with r ! ’ 
ed w r a i ra S It is a trar ort bes m v 
h ft A ul t Noy who would ini ! i loa 
r t and at the san adoctrinate his hear the} | 
fear t tt mar thtull 
W m Mr. Clevela that wl his selections he has sent eM i 
t t \ al is int r con ote r ! t Ww what was th 
m i ira Lol he fret iy r | PRE ‘ 
‘ i iy t rT = I i 
pit t 1a y uy t r rt i 
i I hi t ‘ ht ‘ witht 
n y ve it ‘ ‘ v il 
ju : | ! il it t a 
i are ‘ ™m i ‘ ral pre wr 
po tT fl I ta OI t 
Edw Frank Ha Am 4 t h 
t ‘ t by titior s! iw fron 
f ry Ol la author Braina Sa Poe, a Perciva ( 
writ I I 5 Wavylar I w. W 
<Low " Ww e suffi tt ‘ 
t w t t t ’ t 1 t 
j rat ‘ are leadit n the age in t 
ee 
NIONS OF COMPENDIUM OF CLASSICAL LITERAT 
Prom W. HOW Superintendent of Public Schools of Chicago, and formerly Prine 
Massa ts State Normal School, at Westti 
Tha ( Comp f English a An I rat 
- ‘ than any other works of the « t 
n ‘ k t ‘ High School Th wi Cla 
i t iy ness to the course, and its ex ir marked 
ast 1 es 
ge7° Retail Price of each Volume of Cleveland's Series, $1.50; 


Postage 25 cents. 
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THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
AND ITS CONTRIBUTORS. 


oor 


In compliance with the solicitations of many subscribers and frien 


the Editor subjoins the names of such of his contributors as have mad 


1s 


no objection to their being known, together with the titles of the articles 


contributed by each. It will be seen from this list that it makes no ditfer- 


ene Ww 


hence an article comes to the “ Narionat Qvarrerty,” or what 


may be the opinions, religious or political, of the writer; it is accepted, 


or rejected, solely according to it merits or demerits. 


CONTRIBUTORS. TITLES OF ARTICLES. 








BOCHER, FERDINAND, Paris.........2seeees see Recent French Literature 
SURTON, FE. L., M. D., LL. D., New York..... sen — .--Quackery and the Q 1 
CHEEVER, HENRY R., Boston, Mass Oceveneeee - 6000 ceecee Modern Italian Liter e 
CHALLEN, REV. JAMES, F ee eee Ameri ns. | 
DENNISON, PROF. HENRY, ¢ w, Scotland Works of Charles Dickens 
DOYI HON. LAW NCE, New York The Cana their Posit | y 
FINOTITT, REV. J. M., Brookline, M . : Jesuits and their |} er 
FISKE, JOUN, ¢ ge, Ma er ..-Falla f Buc Theory of Civiliz 
\ r, MRS. AUGUSTA BROWNE, Brooklyn, N. Y Burial Customs and 0 
ALEURAITH, RI BAe SOR, Pn, PG ons cc cccecsensneovcanness Mexican Antiq 
HeEN/EL, VROF. KARL B., Philadeciphia.......... ° eases . Wills and Will Making 
HODGSKIN, JAMES B., New York : : : Du Cha ’s Explorations and Trav 
HUDSON, EDWARD D., M.D... New York os ...-Availibility, or Politicians vs. St n 
HUMPHREYS R.. LL. D., Boston. Mas -The glish Lar age, The Greek Tragic Drama 
Aristot Life, La and Infl 
LIEBER, PROF. MAX G., Louisville, Ky............... The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
McCARBE, JAMES B., Baltimore, Md , American Female Nov ts 
MILLS, REV. HENRY, LL. D. London, land... sen . The Sar nic Civilizat 
McCLENEHAN, JOHN, New York..... ....-+A Glance at the Turkish Empire, Hungary ast 
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From the Cleveland Herald 


The sixth number now lies before us, and is an improvement on the previous numbers, excel! 














is they were. Th view is decidedly one of the most 7 able as wel! as ably written 
Quarterlies of the day, and it supies more nearly the position of a Review, as originall nlerstood . 
than any r sin cation that we can at preseut: mber. * © & J ritic ows 
that h wu in regard to the book noticed, aud that he is not afraid to avow 
Chem. - 
From the London Daily News 
AY ic last produced a Review (The N tional Quarterly) which deserves to be ranked 
wit ! wn Qua lies. * * * Many of its articies are written with great ability, 
an 4 active, eoquenut aud instruc 
From the Boston Transcrip 
We are giad to see that Mr “ars’ euterpri bas met with such marked pul upproval 
The f nuiabers of the R wa uly published licate that he has ala nim be ab.e 
snd schularly coutributors, aud he enters on the second year of his labors with every promise of 
a briltiaut s 8 —— 
From the New Yorker 
There y the w we may contitently assert, which present Contents, 


i, so Varied and so readabk 





at the sam 


ym the Metropolitan Record 


‘dlinarily attractive, for Mastern poet 


























1arm as the wild improba sol uu v 
Ferdusi, the Persian Homer, as the } i r sty } the 
and historic epic of Persian poetry, is interwoy with the 
tives a deep human interest to the who * * @ | ng 
1 ourselves in Mexico amid the dead cities of an extinet 
race, ant from that solema tribuaal the weiter protests agaiust the theory of the pr ssive 
ley pment of the human mind as vain, absurd, and unt able 
From the Boston Post 
It continues ably to sustain t isracter wa have previously assigned it, of being in the front 
rank, i int of refined taste, accurate scholarship, and impartial criticism of the Periodical 
Press of our country _ 
rom the New York Herald 
We are gial to see that this excellent periodical survives the terary and tieal 
rnal= strewing the shore on every or going to piece ft ‘ 
prod by the wa That it has su far weathered the storm i: ims, is ] 
merit aod vitality -_—_— 
From the Toronts Leader 
This ex ‘nt journal comm is itself at once to the student and th shtf ma is a desi 
beratum yur periodica ture 
From the Bost Traveller 
Tt nost anim tel a ous of a 
hes pub uli» ( 
p 1 un Lt ins it with 
rast $a rardinood itt max 
tinal = 1uf subservi y h or 
Mrom the Philtlelphia North American 
Ww and valuable artic n this Review. Those on the Poetical Litera 
ture Spain, on Hanus Christian Audersen, on Mahomet, on Aristotle, will repay perusa 
From the Baltimore Catholic Mirror 
Th who wish to read a beantifal defence of music, an account of the tation of different 
lang ay ty sweet sounds, and of the rise and fall aad ¢ yration musical taste in | ‘ us 
weilas bancs i wo rfa fects. will tind themseives gratified andi imstructed by _ USE 
Article II, on the ** Intluen f Music—The Opera 
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be had of Agents in all parts of the United States and British America A spr 
cimen copy, ordered with the intention of subscribing, sent free of postage on 
receipt of 75 cents 
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